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Nearly a year ago a remarkable article appeared in 
the Law Journal of St. Petersburg from the pen 
of M. Ignatius Zakrefsky, the leading Russian 
jurist, who is a member of the Imperial Senate and ex-Procureur- 
Général of the Court of Appeal. It dealt with one of the 
monstrous developments of the Dreyfus case—the persecution of 
Colonel Picquart—and its significance lay in the fact that it was 
part of a series from the same pen, which M. Hanotaux the French 
Foreign Minister had vainly endeavoured to get the Russian 
censor to suppress. The article was in the nature of a warning to 
the French against their perilous proceedings, and a reminder 
that they would ultimately have “to reckon with the opinion 
of the civilized world, which judges and which knows how 
to condemn.” Within a few days of the crowning outrage at 
Rennes, when a French Court-Martial vindicated the “ honour of 
the army” by deliberately convicting a man whom the very form 
of their verdict shows they knew to be innocent, the same emi- 
nent Russian judge pronounced the judgment of the civilized 
world on that outrage.* A similar judgment has been ex- 
pressed in eloquent terms and in many languages, but owing 


A RUSSIAN 
CONDEMNATION. 


* See Zhe Times, September 21st, ‘‘A Russian View of the Dreyfus Case,” 
by I, Zakrefsky. The letter was printed in French. 
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to the strained relations between the British and French people, 
and to the fact that the Americans are held up to daily execra- 
tion by the popular press of France, while Germans, Italians, 
and Austrians are considered to be out of court for one worthless 
reason or another, we prefer to have recourse to M. Zakrefsky, who 
has been a consistent friend of the French people and a life-long 
admirer of French institutions, while his country has been in inti- 
mate political alliance with France for the last five years. His moral 
indignation is therefore free from all suspicion of political bias, and 
its effectiveness is not only due to its eloquence, but also to the 
fact that it represents the practically unanimous opinion of edu- 
cated Russia. “ What is the conclusion to be drawn from the un- 
heard-of spectacle we have witnessed ? In my judgment the true con- 
clusion is that modern French society has definitely fallen from the 
rank it occupied among civilized peoples. Where the sentiment 
of justice is atrophied by the intensity of political and religious 
passions grafted on to a monstrous national vanity passing itself 
off for patriotism, there is, I contend, no room left for the moral 
elements indispensable to a well-ordered form of society. Let it 
not be said that the five officers at Rennes, and the chiefs who 
inspired them, are alone guilty of the acts of revolting iniquity 
which have inflamed the whole world. Truth compels us to 
recognize that the great majority of the French people of those 
who read, judge, and vote, were the real inspirers of a verdict which 
expressed their sentiments. I shall be asked, What about the 
Intellectuals ? What about those who fought so valiantly in the 
cause of Truth and Justice? I answer that they were an 
infinitesimal minority swimming in a sea of stupidity, vanity, and 
cruelty.” 


: M. Zakrefsky proceeds to pass a severe, but richly- 

Tu FRENCH merited, sentence upon the highly placed cowards 
who, although largely responsible for the fall of 

France, continue to be held up to our admiration as men of pro- 
bity and conscience. “Take one instance among many. See how 
men who call themselves statesmen, who belong to the cream of 
society, like the Casimir-Periers, the Freycinets, when called upon 
to give evidence, to tell the whole truth, instead of throwing light 
upon important facts, are content to fence, to make oracular 
speeches. They think above all of themselves ; their chief anxiety 
is not to depreciate their own value in the eyes of their great 
audience—i.e., of the country which listens tothem. What splendid 
characters, what true Romans are these French statesmen, and what 
a superb audience is that whose disapprobation they are seeking to 
avoid! Yes, indeed, the great nation who pretends to hold the torch 
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of civilization and to illuminate the world has sunk very low.” But 
in the light of this falling torch, many things are seen which 
remained hid, eg., French motives in soliciting the Russian 
Alliance, which are thus interpreted by M. Zakrefsky : “ Unable in 
her vanity and thirst for prestige to recognize in her defeats of 
1870-71 that all was irremediable and even just, protesting that 
she could never accept the treaty of Frankfort as final, prating of 
her revindication and her hopes, without venturing to strike a 
blow, France has gradually cut herself adrift in the helplessness 
of political disorder from the great Western nations, to which, 
with their great liberal traditions, the ties of centuries unite 
her, and she has sunk amorously into the arms of a country 
which represents and practises more than ever principles 
entirely opposed to those which France boasts of holding.” M. 
Zakrefsky has no doubt as to what should be Russia’s course: 
“Let us, then, leave gentle France to these great military chiefs, 
who are as famous for the victories they have lost as for the 
forgeries and other infamies they have committed ; to a priest- 
hood which causes the fascinating flames of a new St. Bartholomew 
to glisten in her eyes; to a filthy press which floats a flood of 
calumny ; to those superb patriots, to those glorious nationalists 
who vociferate execration against the foreigner and howl about 
la revanche without moving a yard. Let us tell her frankly and 
in a friendly spirit while shaking her warmly by the hand that 
her conduct can only inspire nausea elsewhere.” 


M. Zakrefsky ends by pouring a healthy and much 
Tue Exurpition. needed douche of cold water on the absurd effort 

being made in some quarters to boom the French 
Exhibition. He puts his objections on exactly the right ground, 
viz., the intolerable discomfort, moral and social, of foreign guests 
at the French capital :—*“ Above all, let us not hasten to next year’s 
Exhibition, as we might find ourselves in a very delicate position. 
We should hear, as usual, resounding phrases about Progress, 
Liberty, Justice, and on France’s contributions thereto. What 
could we then do? It is supremely rude to laugh in one’s host’s 
face. But could we rely upon restraining our natural mirth, how- 
ever much mixed with bitterness?” Such, then, is the considered 
judgment of Liberal Russia on the greatest infamy of the century. 
Doubtless, it will be withheld from the mass of the French people 
as long as possible. By a striking coincidence, the opinion of 
Tory Russia—i.e., Governing Russia—was pronounced at almost the 
same moment. M. Pobiedonosteff, the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, who is, perhaps, more responsible than any other man for 
the recent reaction in every department of Russian life, and who is 
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one of the most influential of the Tsar’s advisers, has bluntly de- 
clared that “for all impartial observers the proceedings at Rennes 
proved the innocence of Captain Dreyfus.” Russians have certainly 
the prior right to express their indignation, and every circum- 
stance has combined to inflame it. In the first place, their 
anger as human beings is aroused by the judicial assassination 
of a palpably innocent man. In the second place, there is the 
outraged amour propre of the ally who sees her associate 
plunging into moral bankruptcy before the entire world, and 
who is conscious that such a disgrace cannot fail to affect the 
political prestige of the Alliance. The credit of a firm is neces- 
sarily damaged by the discredit of one of the partners. In the 
third place, it must be apparent to the Russians, as to others, that 
the highest members of the French Headquarter Staff have been 
engaged in a treasonable traffic with Germany, and that the original 
conspiracy against Dreyfus was prompted by the instinct of self- 
preservation. This places a terrible weapon in the hands of the 
German Emperor, which he will not fail to use in case of necessity, 
and may be able to use against the Dual Alliance. ‘The publica- 
tion of the Benedetti memorandum on the eve of the Franco- 
German War was worth several army corps to Germany. It 
completely turned the tide of feeling in the neutral nations 


against France, by disclosing the baseness of her policy. What 
would be the effect both outside and inside France of the publica- 
tion of documentary evidence on the eve of another war, proving 
up to the hilt a sordid treason on the part of the Etat-Major ? 


The significant hint conveyed by The Cologne Gazette 
of 10th September, 7.¢., after the Rennes verdict, is 
hardly calculated to allay Russian anger at the 
wound inflicted upon the Dual Alliance by France. To the suggested 
“possibility,” or rather “absence of impossibility,” that Dreyfus could 
have furnished information to Germany, this inspired organ replies 
“that possibility holds good in the case of quite a number of other 
officers. It applies to all, the former comrades of Dreyfus in the 
General Staff, to General de Boisdeffre himself, to General Gonse, 
his immediate subordinate, and, above all, to the Minister of War, 
General Mercier. If the possibility of their treason were equiva- 
lent to the proof of it, all these men would have been sent to the 
Ile du Diable, and none of them could even plead ‘extenuating 
circumstances.” By one of those remarkable blunders which have 
characterized the chief criminals throughout the conspiracy, General 
Mercier has himself stated the case in such a way as to permit 
the very worst interpretation being placed on his inhuman pursuit 
of Dreyfus during the last five years. A few days prior to the 
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opening of the Court-Martial at Rennes he thus defined the 
issue :— 


— Dreyfus sera surement condamné de nouveau. 

Car, dans cette affaire, il y a surement un 
coupable. Et, ce coupable, c’est lui ou c’est moi. 
Comme ce n’est pas moi, c’est Dreyfus. 

A huis clos ou publiquement, je parlerai et ie 
dirai tout. 

Dreyfus est un traitre: je le prouverai.* 


General Mercier has shown himself to be a good prophet, and he 
has been as good as his word in another respect. He has told all 
he knows about Dreyfus, and a great deal that he does not know. 
He has even gone so far as to ransack the Gerinan Emperor’s studyt 
in his vain quest for evidence of his victim’s guilt. But with the 
whole resources of the French War Office at his service, assisted 
by the hard swearing of five other War Ministers and innumerable 
subordinate officers, he has been unable to produce a single particle 
of proof. In the words of M. Pobiedonosteff, “For all impartial 
observers, the proceedings at Rennes proved the innocence of Captain 
Dreyfus”; and according to General Mercier himself, the inno- 
cence of Dreyfus would involve the General’s guilt. He has, there- 
fore, impaled himself on the horn of his own dilemma. Certainly 
there would be nothing in the least surprising that a man capable of 
perjury, forgery, and fraud of all kinds, who has been a traitor to 
every trust confided to him, should also be guilty of betraying his 
country. 


The proceedings at Rennes have revealed the fact 
that Mercier played a far more active part in 
securing the original conviction of Dreyfus in 
1894 than was previously supposed or than accorded with the 
dignity of a War Minister. He personally superintended the pre- 


THE SECRET 
** DOSSIER,”’ 


* «Dreyfus will assuredly be condemned afresh. For in this affair there is cer- 
tainly a guilty one, and that guilty one is either heorl. As it is not I, it is 
Dreyfus. In camera or in public I shall speak and I shall tellall. Dreyfus is a 
traitor. I shall prove it.” 

+ General Mercier, ex-Minister of War, solemnly informed the Court-Martial :— 
““M. Mertian de Muller, when sight-seeing in the Castle of Potsdam on the 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th November, 1894, saw on the Emperor's study table a copy of the Libre 
Parole bearing the Imperial stamp, on which was written in red pencil : ‘ Capitaine 
Dreyfus ist Gefangen’ (Captain Dreyfus is captured).” The suggestion being that 
the Emperor was so agitated at hearing of the arrest of his valuable spy that he 
immediately recorded the fact partly in French and partly in German, with a red 
pencil. and then left the memorandum lying about in a room accessible to French 
tourists. 
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paration of the dossier for secret submission to the Court-Martial 
behind the back of Dreyfus and his counsel. The contents of 
this secret dossier are now finally disclosed, and it is seen to 
have been a mixture of rubbish and forgery. General Mercier 
was aware that the rubbish was irrelevant, and it is established 
that he knew one of the documents to be a forgery, while his 
subsequent destruction of another gives the measure of its value. 
The secret dossier, as a whole, was condemned by General de 
Boisdeffre’s query to Colonel Picquart in 1896,“ Do you mean to 
say that the secret dossier was not burnt as arranged?” The 
reason for withholding this “ evidence” from the accused and his 
counsel is to-day obvious. Had it been shown to either, the rubbish 
would have been refuted, and the forgery would have been exposed. 
Dreyfus would in that case have been acquitted. But General 
Mercier required his conviction in 1894 as ardently as his 
reconviction in 1899, although at the earlier date there 
was no chose jugée to maintain, while the “honour of the 
army ” can hardly have required the public acknowledgment that 
it contained a traitor. In whose interests, then, was General 
Mercier acting? Has guilt ever been deliberately fastened on an 
innocent man except to protect the guilty? Does the dilemma 
propounded by General Mercier in 1899 refer back to 1894? “In 
this affair there is certainly a guilty one, and this guilty one is either 
he or I. As it is not [it must be Dreyfus.” Was the War Minister 
privy to the “leakage”? Observe as a significant fact the continued 
alliance between Mercier and Paty de Clam. The former tried to 
palm off a final forgery specially prepared for him by the latter 
upon the Rennes Court-Martial only the other day. Now, Paty de 
Clam was chosen by Mercier to act as Dreyfus’ inquisitor in 1894, 
and he did his devil’s work with the greatest gusto, and for a very 
good reason—he was defending himself. Colonel du Paty de 
Clam undoubtedly had illicit “relations” with Colonel von 
Schwarzkoppen, the German military attaché, as we recently learnt 
on undeniable authority, and our informant put this pertinent 
question, which gives a further clue to the conspiracy, “I have 
always been surprised that it has never come out that Schwarz- 
koppen was several times at Paty de Clam’s house.” Imagine 
what would have been said if a foreign military attaché had ever 
gone to Dreyfus’ house! At their own time, no doubt, Germany 
and Italy will inform the world as to how many of Dreyfus’ perse- 
cutors were accomplices in the treason for which he has suffered. 


elie There is one passage in M. Zakretsky’s indictment 
MerciER’s which at once arrests attention, and that is the 
CONFESSION: Jashing he gives the French Generals and soldiers. 
Are his strictures undeserved ? What must be the inevitable im- 
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pression made upon the great military nations of Europe, and par- 
ticularly upon the Russian ally, by the terrible passage in General 
Mercier’s deposition in which he seeks to justify his odious machi- 
nations in 1894 ? 


‘Tn order to appreciate what I did in 1894 you must recall the exact political 
situation at that moment. M. Hanotaux (Minister of Foreign Affairs) defined it 
in his deposition before the Criminal Chamber by saying that the diplomatic 
situation had become very delicate, while at one moment it was perilous. M. 
Casimir-Perier (President of the Republic), in his deposition, spoke of the some- 
what unusual step taken by the German Ambassador, Count Miinster. But M. 
Casimir-Perier did not tell all. He did not relate how on that same day all 
of us, the President of the Republic, M. Charles Dupuy, Prime Minister, and I, the 
Minister of War, remained from eight o’clock at night until half-an-hour after mid- 
night in the library at the Elysée awaiting the result of an exchange of telegrams 
between the Emperor of Germany and Count Miinster. During these four and a half 
hours we waited to know whether there would be peace or war (M. Casimir-Perier, 
who was in Court, signified his dissent). I had, indeed, been told in the afternoon 
that the situation was very grave, and that Count Miinster had received orders to 
demand his passports if his statements were not accepted (?.¢., if the French insisted 
on treating him as a liar when he gave his Sovereign’s word that no German agent 
had had any relations with Dreyfus). I had in consequence gone to the President 
while summoning General de Boisdeffre to come to the War Office and waitfor me 
with the names of the officers to whom it might be necessary to send telegrams con- 
veying mobilization orders. You see, gentlemen, that we were within two fingers of 
war (Vous voyez, messieurs, que nous avous été a deux doigts delaguerre). . . . 
Well, did we want war at that moment?* Did I, as War Minister, the executive 
officer—and to execute is to foresee—did I wish my country, in the condition she 
was, to undertake a war? I do not hesitate to say No, and for many reasons. 
First there were the military reasons, We were at that moment engaged in 


* We reproduce the shorthand report of this part of the deposition of “le brave 
générale,” as foreign correspondents were not allowed to transmit it textually 
abroad :— 

‘Eh bien ! dce moment-la, devions-nous désirer la guerre ? 

‘“‘ Devais-je, moi, ministre de la guerre, par conséquent homme de gouvernement— 
et gouverner c’est prévoir—devais-je désirer pour mon pays une guerre entreprise 
dans ces conditions ? 

‘*Je n’hésite pas 4 dire non, et pour plusieurs raisons, D’abord, des raisons 
militaires. Nous étions 4 ce moment-la en pleine transformation du plan de 
mobilisation (je reviendrai la-dessus tout 4 ’heure a propos du bordereau) ; en 
outre, nous savions que Allemagne avait commencé la transformation de ses 
canons a tir rapide, qu’elle était méme assez avancée dans cette transformation, et 
je venais seulement d’obtenir du Parlement les premiers fonds nécessaires 4 la 
construction de quelques batteries pour faire une expérience en grand sur les 
canons a tir rapide, qui ont été mis complétement en service depuis. 

** Nous étions par conséquenten état d’infériorité absolue, 

‘* Au point de vue diplomatique, l’empereur Alexandre III. venait de dis- 
paraitre. 

“* (Mouvement de M. Casimir-Perier.) 

‘¢Son successeur l’empereur Nicolas paraissait animé d’excellentes intentions, 
mais, en définitive, nous ne savions pas encore s’il ratifierait les conventions 
militaires conclues et signées avec son prédécesseur par M. Casimir-Perier, pré- 
sident du Conseil et ministre des affaires étrangéres a ce moment. 

« Au point de vue diplomatique, nous avions une crainte, uae incertitude devant 
nous. Nous ne savions pas sila Russie marcherait avec nous.” 
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transforming our plan of mobilization. Moreover, we knew that Germany had 
begun to change her quick-firing guns, that the change had made some pro- 
gress, while I had only just obtained from Parliament a preliminary grant 
for some batteries in which to make some experiments in quick-firing guns, 
which have been generally adopted since. 

‘‘We were therefore in a state of absolute inferiority. 

«*Then, turning to diplomatics, the (Russian) Emperor, Alexander III., had only 
just died (venait de disparaftre). His successor, the Emperor Nicholas, seemed to 
be animated by excellent intentions, but we did not yet know whether he would 
ratify the military conventions concluded and signed with his predecessor by 
M. Casimir-Perier, at that time Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. From 
the diplomatic point of view we had one dread, one uncertainty before us. 
We did not know whether Russia would support us. Finally, it is undeniable 
that the pretext and the motives upon which we should have commenced 
would not have given us an advantageous moral situation in the eyes of Europe.” 


Herce it was necessary to stab Dreyfus in the back by means of a 
secret dossier. What an edifying spectacle for the enemy and the 
ally. A French General defending a dastardly trick before French 
officers on the ground that France could not face Germany unless 
supported by Russia! Hitherto the world has been asked to credit 
the many unspeakable incidents of the Affaire to the haughty 
pride of the French Army and to the morbidly sensitive patriotism 
of the French nation. But General Mercier’s cowardly deposi- 
tion, while opening many eyes abroad, has provoked no “ patriotic” 
protests at home—only the sans-patrie have denounced it. 
Drumont thus eulogizes it in the Libre Parole :—“The more often 
one re-reads Mercier’s deposition, which is an incomparable page 
of history, the more one appreciates the service rendered to us by 
the ex-Minister of War in emancipating our intelligence and show- 
ing us things simply and purely as they are.” 


Generous minded people ignorant of the facts, and 

— intending exhibitors at the French Exhibition 
averse to displaying their wares in empty halls, 

are busily engaged in denying that the French as a people are 
identified with the verdict of Rennes. The New York Herald, eg., 
(which publishes a Paris edition,) declares that you cannot 
‘indict a nation.” So Burke said, but were he living to-day and 
cognisant of the Affaire, he would be compelled to admit that the 
community is practically solid behind the re-condemnation of 
Dreyfus. To recognize this is not to depreciate the steadfastness and 
valour of the handful of French heroes who have braved contumely 
and personal risk of which foreigners have little conception. On the 
contrary, their glory is the greater, and their names will be among 
the most honoured in human history. They have fought for 
truth and justice against an absolutely overwhelming weight of 
public opinion, in the teeth of which they have emancipated the 
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victim from the torture-chamber of the Devil’s Island. They have 
been unable to prevent his re-conviction, but they have succeeded 
in extorting “a pardon” from a Government divided between fear 
of the cannibals, who still clamour for the blood of the martyr, and 
terror lest the Exposition of 1900 should be boycotted by the hated 
foreigner. All honour to the magnificent minority—the saving 
remnant. They have won brilliant victories over the hostile host, 
but they have made no serious impression on its numbers, and 
the future of France is black simply because the Dreyfusards 
obtain so little support from their countrymen. The indignant 
reader may exclaim, and ought to exclaim, “ Do you really mean to 
suggest that the country regarding itself as the most enlightened 
democracy in the world when offered a choice between the right 
and the wrong road deliberately chooses the wrong one?” The 
best that can be said is that France does not seem to mind 
following the wrong people down the wrong road. General Mercier 
remains a popular hero extolled sky-high in that Press which is 
read by the French masses, though ignored by the English and 
American correspondents. He could be sure of an ovation any- 
where. Public tributes are paid to M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire by 
French writers of distinction who are not ashamed to sign their 
names. No French officer in the active army, unless something of 
a hero himself, dare be seen speaking to Colonel Picquart, and if 
he so far braved the professional code he would be cold-shouldered 
by his brother officers, and probably compelled to leave the 
regiment ; ¢.g., Major Hartmann has been boycotted by his brother 
officers for proving that Dreyfus could not have written the 
bordereau, Captain Freystiitter treated like a leper for refusing to 
lie. Maitre Labori lost his practice for defending Zola. The 
Figaro was Cropped by Society and the clubs for publishing 
the depositions taken by the Cour de Cassation—the Jockey 
Club’s decision being unanimous.* Any man suspected of being a 
Dreyfusard would be blackballed at any club in Paris or in the 
provinces. Six writers on the Temps subscribed to the fund raised 
in honour of the confessed forger Henry. There is no shadow of 
doubt as to the attitude of the “classes” in France—the people 
who call themselves comme il faut. The son of the late President 
Carnot, who one would imagine would be the last person to 
condone assassination, publicly rejoiced at the attempt on Labori. 


The good Democrat will ask—What about the 

— French masses ? Surely, they who are so prone 

to generous impulses and ardent emotions are 

stirred to their very depths by the infamy perpetrated in their 
* It may interest those who might desire to replace the French Jockey Club 
subscribers to the Figaro to know that the office of that brilliant and devoted 


champion of justice is 26, Rue Drouot, Paris. The annual subscription is 
86 francs (£3 9s, 2d., including postage). 
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name at Rennes. The people must be palpitating. Have there 
not been indignation meetings, one might even fear riots, in the 
streets? Is not the country in a state of tumult? Republican 
France, Revolutionary France, Voltairean France will never 
‘succumb to a clerical military conspiracy? She has succumbed. 
. The French Prime Minister was able to inform his colleagues, at 
the first Cabinet Council held after the verdict, that it had been 
well received throughout the country. The Old France was con- 
stantly convulsed by trifling episodes, but the New France, whose 
existence has only been revealed to us during the past year, re- 
mains unmoved by a catastrophe which inflicts a mortal wound 
upon her and has moved the rest of mankind almost like one 
man. Acquiescence would be portentous, but what of approval ? 
There is, unfortunately, no reason to suppose that the French 
people do not share the sentiments and prejudices of their news- 
papers, and as all the newspapers of great circulation have rejoiced 
over the Rennes infamy, it is not unreasonable to presume the 


people have likewise rejoiced. The millions are happy; only the 
hundreds have mourned. 


The circulation of the Petit Journal rose from 

Tee LETT 1,000,000 at the beginning of the trial to 1,400,000 

at its close, so popular were its garbled reports and 

outrageous articles. This most widely read of French papers has 
lately found an unexpected admirer in Professor Beesly.* Its 
character is sufficiently indicated by the following fact. It pre- 
sented its most ignorant readers with a falsified text of the Judg- 
ment of the Court-Martial, which Heaven knows was bad enough 
but not bad enough for the Petit Journal. In its Paris edition 
the Judgment was accurately printed, as in Paris a forgery would 
be liable to detection, but according to the Awrore, which is 
generally accurate in its information, the provincial editions of the 
Petit Journal omitted that part of the Judgment (which invalidated 
the whole) according “extenuating circwmstances.” Thus the 
innumerable provincial readers of this paper remain unaware of 
this fatal flaw in Dreyfus’ condemnation. We have no desire to 
be self-righteous, but we find it wholly impossible to imagine the 
moral atmosphere of a community in which a flagrant fraud of this 
kind is publicly perpetrated without immediate ruin to the rascal. 
But it is entirely in keeping with the general campaign against 
the accused, and is certainly not a whit more infamous than the 
outrage committed by the same Petit Journal at the opening of 
the Court-Martial, when its principal editor (M. Ernest Judet) con- 
tributed a signed article, of two and a half columns, on Captain 


* See The Positivist Review for August, ‘‘ France and her Critics.” 
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Dreyfus, entitled, “The Man who Lies” (L’homme qui ment), so as 
to poison the public mind against the prisoner. The trial had 
hardly begun, and Dreyfus was merely an accused person, whose 
innocence had been practically proclaimed by the highest court in 
the country, when, after a repulsive account of his personality, 
Judet thus assailed him :—“ To his intelligence, devoid of scruples, 
and indifferent to our principles of correctness and delicacy, 
Treason is, perhaps, but the unhealthy exercise of his curiosity, 
and the giddy triumph of his skill; in any case, I doubt whether 
a painter or a sculptor could dream of a head more faithful to the 
infamous ideal (Treason), of which he is the hero.” The charitable 
reader will, perhaps, meet this by saying that a paper, however 
popular, may misrepresent its readers’ sentiments. The Press may 
support the military conspiracy, but the people may be against it. 
This is quite true, but, again, we are met with a discouraging fact. 
A few days prior to the Court-Martial, the electors of one of the 
most democratic municipal constituencies in Paris (Porte Saint- 
Martin), which had long been regarded as a pocket-borough of M. 
Henri Brisson (one of the very few prominent politicians who has 
shown any front to the conspiracy, and who set Revision machinery 
in motion), had an opportunity at a bye-election of declaring their 
sympathies. The Brission nominee was rejected by a majority of 
three to two in favour of “a Nationalist patriot.”* Those who 
least desire to admit it recognize that no Parliamentary electorate 
in France could return an avowed Dreyfusard. The clubs and the 
constituencies are for once at one. 


At any rate, if the French have no sense of justice, 

oe... no regard for truth, or feeling against fraud, are 
they not a humane people? In that case how 

sincere must have been their satisfaction, how unbounded their 
delight at the act of “clemency” which restored Dreyfus to his 
family ? Did they from some strange perversion of intelligence 
believe him ten times guilty they must recognize that he has borne 
a burden of suffering such as no man should bear—he has been 
kennelled and tortured in the tropics for five years. Every home 
in France must rejoice at the thought that Dreyfus has been 
restored to his devoted wife, his children innocent of his fate, ‘his 
valiant and admirable brother. After all, there are no “ politics ” 
in this happy family gathering, the accounts of which have caused 


* The Libre Parole thus comments on this victory :—‘‘ The 10th arrondissement 
was regarded until to-day as Brisson’s fief ; it was his rotten borough, in which 
he expected to be always re-elected whatever infamies he might have committed. 
This Parisian constituency recovered itself yesterday by throwing up the old 
scoundrel who introduced Revision.” 
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a thrill of sympathetic emotion wherever there are human hearts. 
But the human cannibal knows no such sentiments. He has been 
baulked of his prey and he is more savage than ever. France 
evidently teems with cannibals of all kinds. There is, eg., the 
Catholic cannibal represented by La Croix, which thus explained 
to its readers “why Dreyfus is pardoned” (Pourquoi Dreyfus 
est-il gracié) :— 

** The Dreyfusards are themselves surprised at the haste with which the Pre- 

sident of the Republic has pardoned Dreyfus, as many of them were looking 
forward to a new trial at which he would be acquitted. They have been com 
pelled to renounce this project under the threat of the production of a photograph 
of the original of the dordereau which a well-informed statesman assures us 
contains the following memorandum in the handwriting of the Emperor William : 
‘Send me as soon as possible the enumerated documents ; make that scoundre 
Dreyfus hurry up, Withem’ (sic). General Mercier possesses one photograph of 
the said bordereau ; seven other persons possess copies.” 
The patriotic cannibal, M. Judet, thus breaks out in the Petit 
Journal :—“ Having been unable to compel an acquittal the 
Government has to fall back on a pardon. Having failed before 
justice it has recourse to politics. Having pledged the safety of 
Dreyfus to the foreigner it makes this offering to the Triple 
Alliance and to the Syndicate. France will appreciate.” M. Henri 
Rochefort, a splendid specimen of Parisian cannibalism, exclaims 
(UIntransigeant):—* The pardon of Dreyfus, over which his sup- 
porters are making so much noise, simply proves that if the con- 
vict of Rennes is one traitor, Loubet (President) is another.” The 
Petit Caporal, representing military cannibalism, follows suit :— 

**M. Loubet is a man of his word. He had promised the Syndicate of Traitors, 
who invented his candidature, to save the wretched Dreyfus at all costs. 

Driven from the army, banished from the country by public indignation, exuhed 
beneath the load of hatred and contempt, physically worn out, not by remorse, 
but by the violent rage of the detected miscreant, a living wreck, lamentable and 
miserable, the traitor is free to drag out his accursed existence wherever he 
pleases.” 

The Libre Parole of Drumont, the renegade Jew, who seeks to 
devour every member of the race to which he belongs, treated this 
mercy to a Jew as “a scandal,” while the Echo de Paris, the organ 
of the judicial cannibal, Quesnay de Beaurepaire, declared “ Anarchy 
is no longer in the street with M. Sebastian Faure, but at the head 
of the State, where the decisions of a Court-Martial are at the end 
of ten days annulled by the wish of the temporary occupant of the 
highest post.” 


A tar more eloquent tribute to the general 

THE CAPITULATION demoralization of France than any cannibal cries 
Gavmmemmate. of the Press is the capitulation of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Ministry to Mercier and the other 


criminals. This is one of the deepest disappointments the friends 
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of justice have had to endure. The present Cabinet is composed 
of the most diverse elements, who, it will be remembered, came 
together this summer as a committee of public safety to restore 
justice to the country, a task in which they have completely failed. 
General de Gallifet, the new War Minister, from whom great 
things were hoped, made no attempt to secure Dreyfus a fair trial. 
Indeed, he selected a savage boor (Major Carriére), as prosecutor, 
and tolerated conditions which ensured a condemnation. We are 
aware that he was betrayed and duped by his representative at 
Rennes, General Chamoin, who joined the conspiracy against the 
prisoner while reporting to headquarters that an acquittal was 
certain. Then, at the eleventh hour, General Chamoin announced 
that there would be a conviction. General de Gallifet at once 
ordered all the military witnesses to withdraw from Rennes, 
which they did at once. But it was too late. Every day for a 
month the group of Generals who ought to have been in the 
dock—the forgers, perjurers, and traitors—had been allowed to 
direct the proceedings. They overawed the judges by their 
high rank, they browbeat the witnesses for the defence, and in- 
sulted everyone who tried to bring them to book for their number- 
less perjuries. In the face of such daily pressure from their 
superior officers it would have required judges of no ordinary 
character to do justice. It was clearly General de Gallifet’s 
part to remove this pressure, and to assure fair play for any con- 
science the Court might possess. Having completely neglected 
this obvious and elementary duty, he mutely accepts the infamous 
verdict, and, like M. Méline, declares there is no affaire. This is 
the ineffable general order he issued on 22nd September, with the 
apparent endorsement of his colleagues, and to the intense satisfac- 
tion of all whose approval is a stigma: “The incident is closed ; 
the military judges, surrounded with our respect, acted in complete 
independence. We have, one and all, bowed, without any arriére 
pensée, before their decision. Similarly we shall bow to the act 
which a sentiment of profound pity has inspired in the President 
of the Republic (the‘pardon’). There can no longer be any question 
of reprisals of any kind. Therefore I repeat the incident is closed, 
I would ask you, and, if necessary, I would order you, to forget the 
past in order to think of the future. I join you, my comrades, in 
crying from the heart, ‘ Vive l’armée !’ which belongs to no party, 
but only to France.” The Waldeck-Rousseau-Gallifet-Millerand 
policy, the policy of the sponge, may be summarized in a single 
sentence: having failed to secure the acquittal of the innocent, 
they are, at any rate, determined that the guilty shall not be tried, 
Vive la France ! 
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We record with deep regret the death of Senator 
a Scheurer-Kestner, which took place on the very 
KestNer. day the “pardon” of Captain Dreyfus was 
announced, This distinguished and _ upright 
French citizen played a most honourable réle in the earlier 
stages of the Infamy. He was the first public man to avow his 
belief in the victim’s innocence—in the autumn of 1897. During 
a visit to his old home in Alsace, where his was the leading family, 
M. Scheurer-Kestner, at that time Vice-President of the Senate, 
encountered a general sentiment in favour of Captain Dreyfus. 
The Senator had himself been much puzzled by the entire absence 
of motive, and the publication of the facsimile of the bordereaw 
with its proved dissimilarity from the prisoner’s handwriting had 
increased his doubts. In September, 1897, Maitre Leblois, Colonel 
Picquart’s friend and confidant, another Alsatian, came to acquaint 
M. Scheurer-Kestner of the War Office plot to destroy Picquart, 
who was also an Alsatian. Leblois told the Senator that Picquart 
had discovered the innocence of Dreyfus, and showed him, among 
other things, the famous letter of General Gonse. In his evidence 
at the Zola trial M. Kestner told the jury :— 


‘*Gentlemen, after I had read this letter my conviction was formed. I was 
convinced that there had been an error. I saw General Gonse, Picquart’s 
superior, sharing his ideas and looking upon Revision as possible. I went to 
General Billot (Minister of War) and had a very long conversation with 
him. . . . IL almost went down on my knees to the Minister of War 
during my visit to him. I prayed him to demonstrate to me Dreyfus’ guilt, 
and offered to proclaim it on the housetops. He simply repeated, ‘ He is 
guilty.’ ‘Prove it me,’ I said. ‘ I cannot prove it you,’ was his only answer. . . . 
I besought him to give all his attention to an affair which otherwise threatened to 
become extremely grave. ‘It is your duty,’ I said to him, ‘ to take the first step,’ 
General Billot promised, and begged his visitor to keep silence. The latter 
agreed, saying, ‘You need two days to conduct this enquiry. 


I will give you 
fifteen days, and during those fifteen days I will not stir.’” 


O Sancta Simplicitas! M. Scheurer-Kestner little knew his War 
Office, for in his own words, “ During those fifteen days the Minis- 
terial journals dragged me in the mud, denounced me as a thief 
and a miscreant, a Prussian and a German.” General Billot had 
turned on the gutter Press. Consequently, by the time M. Scheurer- 
Kestner publicly declared his belief in Dreyfus’ innocence the 
public mind had been poisoned against him, and the great majority 
of his amiable compatriots regarded him as a traitor. So strong 
was the prejudice that his cowardly colleagues in the Senate 
refused to re-elect him to the Vice-Presidency. His health 
broke down completely last year under the strain of the agita- 
tion against overwhelming odds. The Rennes outrage must 
have been a heavy blow to his hopes; tut he has lived to witness 
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the moral triumph of his cause—the rehabilitation of Dreyfus in 
the eyes of the civilized world. Whoever writes M. Scheurer- 
Kestner’s biography must not omit to mention that a question of 
his in the Senate on December 7th, 1897, extracted from the 
Prime Minister, M. Méline, the immortal statement, “11 n’y a pas 
daffaire Dreyfus.” 


At any other time, the challenge contained in 
THe CARDINAL'S Cardinal Vaughan’s Stockport speech (August 

28th) would probably have passed unnoticed. 
Happily it was taken up in the most effective manner and by one 
of the speaker’s co-religionists, who thus deprives an acute con- 
troversy of some of its bitterness. In addressing the Catholic 
Truth Congress, the Cardinal had ascribed “ the lamentable state 
of the masses” in our great cities not only, in the language of the 
demagogue, “to the vices of the upper classes in the past,” but 
also to “the inordinate growth of selfish individualism, which was 
substituted in the sixteenth century for the old Catholic policy.” 
In other words, the Reformation is responsible for all our social 
misfortunes, and our only chance of material and moral welfare 
is to retrace the disastrous steps of the last three centuries. His 
Eminence appropriately closed his address with an eloquent 
exhortation to his Catholic hearers to labour to awaken the erring 
“English masses” to a sense of their perilous position, and to 
bring them into the way of salvation :— 

«©The English people were capable of recovery from the wounds made by sin 
and neglect, however deep-seated the disease ; but to effect their conversion, in 
addition to prayer and preaching, they needed to see Christ moving among the 
multitude, healing their infirmities, in the person not only of priests, but of 
Catholic men and women, like themselves, bound by no official duty. The 
English people were more readily convinced by deeds than words. When they 
saw educated men and women of the upper classes, perhaps delicately nurtured, 
devote a substantial part of their life and of their fortune to bettering the lives of 
the poor—when they saw them working earnestly and humbly in subordination to 
their clergy—then would the English people turn to them instinctively with 
respect, and bow down before the religion which had presented Christ to them in 
so admirable a social form.” 


The Times (August 30th) replied to Cardinal. Vaughan in an 
incisive article containing the following sentences:—“ A Roman 
Catholic prelate, addressing a gathering of his co-religionists, 
is entitled to assume that the religious condition of the people 
would be better than it is if England had remained in spiritual 
subjection to the Pope; and no one can prove the negative of such 
a statement. The utmost we can do is to look at countries in 
which Romanism has continued to be, in theory at least, the 
religion of the people, and ask ourselves whether the religious 
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condition of France or Italy or Spain is at this moment such as to 
make Englishmen regret that at the Reformation they abjured 
Romanism once for all.” This criticism elicited a really 
remarkable letter (The Times, September 1st) from a Roman 
Catholic, signing himself “ Verax,” who made bold to declare that, 
in this country at any rate,” there are “a good many Catholics” 
who “ must feel compelled in their heart of hearts to yield a much 
fuller assent than they may care to acknowledge” to the 
demurrer entered by The Times to the contention of the Cardinal 
“that the Catholic Church is the only religious body which can 
deal successfully with the problems of the age.” 
“Verax,” whose identity has been a subject of 
much speculation, selected France as an object- 
lesson in Catholicism, and described in scathing terms the attitude 
of the Catholic Church of that unhappy country throughout the 
Dreyfus infamy :— 


‘¢ VERAX.” 


‘*Terrible as the drama now being played out at Rennes must be to any im- 
partial onlooker, it must bé yet more terrible to all thinking Catholics as a revela- 
tion of the wholesale demoralization of a great Catholic people—most terrible of 
all in that its spiritual leaders are, to a very great extent, responsible for that 
demoralization, some only indirectly, others, and perhaps the greater proportion, 
directly." The most conspicuous share of such responsibility is, of cours, that 
which the Catholic Press of France has openly taken upon itself in the campaign 
which prepared and alone rendered possible the humiliating scenes recently wit- 
nessed in Paris and at Rennes. There is scarcely a paper amongst those which 
claim to be supporters of the Catholic idea in France which has not contributed 
to the creation of the great myth of the syndicate of treason—the cosmopolitan 
conspiracy of Jews, Protestants, Freemasons, and Atheists ; there is scarcely one 
which has not helped to inflame to a white heat the racial and religious passions of a 
people naturally prone to gusts of unreasoning fury and suspicion. And the worst 
offenders of all are, unfortunately, those very papers which affect to be more 
specially ‘religious’ organs—some of them actually edited by priests, and all 
priding themselves upon the avowed patronage of the Catholic hierarchy—papers 
unknown perhaps even by name in this country, but with an enormous circulation 
amongst French Catholics, like Za Croix, Le Pelerin, &e., which immediately under 
pious texts and side by side with sacred illustrations, publish day by day veritable 
proscription lists and seareely veiled incitements to a new St. Bartholomew. I 
am convineed that neither Cardinal Vaughan nor any other Catholic ecclesiastic 
in this country could look through the file of the Abbe Vial’s paper without a 
blush of shame that any priest should lend his pen or his name to such odious 
garbage. But has a single one of his brethren in the French hierarchy ever 
raised his voice to condemn, or even to repudiate, these priestly terrorists, or to 
remind their flocks that, even if Dreyfus were a traitor, the Christ crucified, whose 
sublime sacrifice is portrayed on the front page of every number of Za Croix, died 
for him as well as all sinners? Like the three priests who turned away when 
Mme. Labori, leaning over her wounded husband on the roadside at Rennes, 
appealed to them for help, the French bishops all through this shameful time have 
been content to ‘ pass on the other side.’ ” 


, 


“ Verax’ 


asks whether it is not “in the Catholic system of 
education, as practised, at least, in France, that must be sought 
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the genesis of the campaign of conspiracy and fraud of which 
Captain Dreyfus was a victim? One of the reasons, no doubt, why 
the British public was slow to believe in the absolute innocence of 
Dreyfus was that it could not bring itself to believe a number of 
French officers and gentlemen to be steeped in falsehood and 
fraud such as the proceedings in Paris and at Rennes have now 
irrevocably disclosed.” But “ Verax” is able to throw the valuable 
light of personal experience upon their early training :— 


“ Having, unfortunately, myself had personal experience of education in 
French schools under clerical control similar to those frequented by young 
Frenchmen of the class from which officers of the General Staff are mostly 
recruited ; having, indeed, had one of the most notorious actors in the drama 
for a schoolfellow some thirty-five years ago, I have no hesitation in affirming 
that the atmosphere of those schools differs only in degree from the atmosphere 
of the General Staff as revealed in the Dreyfus case, Nemo repente venit turpissi- 
mus, and I do not mean to say that our Du Paty de Clams were already boy 
forgers and perjurers. But the atmosphere of lying, tale-bearing, envy, and 
ntrigue was an atmosphere only too well calculated tu breed forgers and perjurers. 
Every boy was encouraged and, indeed, compelled under penalty of marked dis- 
pleasure to act as a spy upon his neighbour. The cornets of the Second Bureau 
had their prototype in the bag outside the headmaster’s room, in which were to 
be deposited anonymous delations that ranked as ‘ works of supererogation.’ The 
acoustic tube in the room over the apartment frequented by the military attachés 
had its counterpart in the little peepholes, appropriately called ‘ Judas,’ in the 
walls and floors, through which everything we did or said could be seen or over- 
heard at all hours of the night and day by our masters; and no greater mark 
of favour and confidence could be given to ‘the best boy’ than for him to be 
selected to take watch for a time at one of these apertures in the absence of the 
master on duty.” 


“ Verax” relates this striking story of his school- 

Wuat A.’saw. days :—“On one occasion I was called upon to tell 
what I knew about the misdoings of one of my 

school-fellows. With an English boy’s inborn prejudice against 
tale-bearing, I begged the master not to press me. He enquired 
whether any other boy had witnessed the occurrence, and, 
hoping to get out of my difficulty, I replied: ‘Yes, A. was 
there’ Thereupon my master—who was at the same time, 
I should add, my spiritual director—said to me: ‘ Well, my dear 
child, if A. saw all that you saw and you have scruples about 
telling me what you yourself saw, you can tell me what A. saw.’ 
Surely it must have been the same sort of teaching that taught 
Colonel Maurel to reply: ‘I did not say that the documents had 
not been read to the Court-Martial. I only said that I had 
not myself read them to the Court.”  “Verax” enforces 
the obvious moral:—‘Such a system, sir, must, I submit, 
sap the moral nature of those permanently subjected to it 
in their youth, and prepare the ground for all those evil growths 
of chicanery, favouritism, jealousy, falsehood, and fraud, which, 
under fayouring conditions, have yielded so rank a harvest in the 
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Dreyfus case. Yet that is the system which has for generations 
prevailed, and, I believe, still prevails, in most of the French 
schools under Jesuit or clerical control.” He ends his letter 
with an appeal to Cardinal Vaughan :—“ Cardinal Vaughan must 
surely ask himself sometimes how it has come to pass that a 
country like France, which from his point of view still enjoys 
so many of the spiritual advantages England has forfeited since 
the Reformation, can have thus lapsed so deplorably from the 
social standards of honesty, truthfulness, and charity which still 
prevail in this Protestant island. And if he asks himself that 
question, can he answer it without some heart-searchings as to the 
responsibility borne by the Church of France? Can he, indeed, 
feel satisfied that such responsibility is, at any rate, limited to the 
Church of France? It would be unfair to hold the Vatican 
entirely responsible for the prominent part which great Catholic 
organs in Rome itself, like the Civiltd Cattolica, have played in 
stirring up religious fanaticism and civil strife in France through- 
out the Affaire; but was silence the highest duty incumbent 
upon the Supreme Pontiff, who for all Catholics is the guardian 
of morals as well as of faith, whilst the professed champions of 
Catholic interests were systematically identifying the cause of 
so-called religion with a shameless campaign against truth and 
justice and charity?” The reader will recollect that when Madame 
Dreyfus appealed to the Pope in the name of Christian charity on 
behalf of the prisoner of the Devil’s Island the Venerable Oppor- 
tunist returned no answer, and it is credibly reported that Cardinal 
Rampolla, the chief wire-puller of the Vatican, has expressed his 
satisfaction at the Rennes outrage. 


Cardinal Vaughan replied to “ Verax” in an 
THE CARDINAL'S unconvincing letter (see Times, September 4th). 

Like “ Verax,” the Cardinal was educated in a 
French Jesuit school:—“I also was in a French college. It 
was a Jesuit college with 400 French students from the best 
families in France, but my experience wholly differs from that of 
‘Verax.’ I never heard of a case of ‘ clatting "—~.e., tale-bearing 
—or of spying, or of the kind of casuistry ‘ Verax’ came across, 
during the three years I was there. I displayed, 1 fear, too much 
of the Briton, and fought many a French fellow with my two 
English fists; but on more than one occasion I got the public 
approval of my masters for so doing. They were chivalrous in 
securing me fair play, and I found them always honest and 
straightforward. The discipline of the place was indeed military 
in its strictness and detail, but I heard more of honour and of 
gentlemanly conduct there than I had in any English school.” In 
fact, if English parents wish their boys to grow up into “ honest 
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and straightforward” men, they should forthwith transfer them 
from Harrow, Eton, Rugby, or wherever they may be, to some 
French Jesuit college which is educating the Merciers, Maurels, 
and Patys of the coming generation. The Cardinal was hardly 
happier in dealing with the Dreyfus case :—“‘ Verax’ reproaches 
the Catholic Church with partisanship against Dreyfus. But is 
this just? The Dreyfus case has been torn to pieces, and all over 
the country has divided members of the same Catholic family. 
The Bishops have endeavoured to calm the minds of men, but it 
is not so easy to allay a panic.* . . . And if ‘ Verax’ thinks 
that religion must be brought into the case, it may be pointed 
out to him that the one heroic character that has come 
out triumphantly in this trial is that of Colonel Picquart, a 
Catholic; and I may add that Maitre Labori also is a Catholic, 
well known a few years ago in London. If certain fiery organs 
of the cheap Catholic Press in France have been unfortunately 
carried away by partisanship, do they stand alone in partisan- 
ship in France or elsewhere?” Cardinal Vaughan’s letter 
excited no little indignation and amazement in French Catholic 
circles. It was published a few days prior to the conviction 
of the innocent Dreyfus, which the French Episcopacy and clergy 
regard as the greatest political triumph they have yet won under 
the Republic. The Libre Parole, which was founded partly by 
Jesuit funds and is the favourite reading of the cuwré, treated his 
Eminence’s letter as a further illustration of the manner in which 
the British mind has been poisoned by “the Syndicate.” The 
orthodox French Catholic view of Maitre Labori was expressed 
by the devout Drumont the day after the attempted assassina- 
tion :—“ Maitre Labori is perhaps the most hateful member of 
the band of scoundrels and sans-patrie who have convulsed 
France for the last two years,” while Colonel Picquart is the 
“ chief strategist of the Syndicate.” 


“ Verax” came down heavily on the Cardinal’s ill- 
A Convert. considered letter (see The Times, September 7th).t 
To the latter’s assertion that “all over the country 


* As against this extraordinary statement may be set that of an eminent French 
writer who has taken no part in the Dreyfus campaign, and who, though not a 
Catholic, has warm Catholic sympathies. In a private letter written this year he 
points out :—‘* When the infallibility of the Pope was proclaimed there were found 
eight French bishops to oppose it, To-day there has not been found a single one 
to raise his voice and speak a word for peace. Hatred become the thermometer of 
piety, such is the spectacle which the Church of Rome had in store for us for the 
close of the nineteenth century. This is no common fact. It is a sort of miracle, 
of which the bitterest enemies of the Church would never have dared to dream.” 

+ We give the dates of the different letters in the hope that our readers 


will turn up their back numbers of The Times and read this valuable correspond- 
ence in extenso. 
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(France) the Dreyfus case has divided members of the same 
Catholic family,” the former cogently answers :—“ How is it then 
that, if such division of opinion exists, it has never been reflected 
in the attitude of the Catholic Press and that no influential voice 
has ever been lifted up to preach moderation and charity? It is 
not a question of ‘ belief in his guilt,’ which for a long time, at any 
rate, was natural enough. The charge I bring against the Catholic 
Press and against those in authority whose influence might and 
should have been brought to bear upon it is that upon this ‘ belief 
in his guilt’ has been grafted a hideous propaganda of calumny 
and falsehood directed against all those who did not share that 
belief” :— 

**T contend, sir, that when the mantle of religion is being used throughout 
the length and breadth of the country as a cloak to cover a propaganda which 
is itself an insult to religion, it is high time for those who have the cause 
of true religion at heart to tear the mask from the hypocrites who profane its 
sacred name. . . . Yet what do we see? The Archbishop of Paris has, 
indeed, broken silence, but in whose favour? To plead, forsooth, for the 
‘heroes’ of the Fort Chabrol, for men who have been in the van of all this 
obscene campaign, which calls itself euphemistically Anti-Semitism, and who 
have crowned their career of ruflianism with an act of outlawry which one 


would have thought in any civilized country would have provoked the unani- 
mous reprobation of all respectable citizens.” 


One further letter (Times, September 18th) appeared from the pen 


of Cardinal Vaughan withdrawing his previous claim to Colonel 
Picquart as a Catholic. But Picquart was born and bred a 
Catholic, and, like the vast majority of French Catholics, was an 
Anti-Semite. While prepared for any statement from a French 
clerical, we cannot help expressing our surprise that an English 
gentleman like Cardinal Vaughan should commit himself thus :— 
“T say fearlessly that the Popes and the Catholic Church have been 
the defenders of the race of Israel, and that, whatever inter-racial 
antipathies may arise, the Church will always seek to moderate, 
and, in the end, subdue them.” It is gratifying to note that 
several Catholics have come forward like “ Verax” to denounce 
the devilish conspiracy of their French co-religionists. The most 
striking of these protests came from a disillusioned “convert to 
Catholicism ” (Times, September 14th) :— 


‘* English Catholics may in the Affaire indignantly dissociate themselves from 
their co-religionists abroad, but the fact must not be lost sight of that the Catholic 
Chureh in England contains only a small contingent of the ‘ Universal’ Church 
whose throne is in Rome. 

“ Not only, in my opinion, will thedream of the conversion of England become 
more Utopian, but the number of thinking people who join the Church of Rome 
will appreciably decrease. Why ? 

‘Not only on aecount of the unspeakable expressions in the French Catholic 
Press, the following quotation from La Croix being an example :— 

*** We feel an incomparable joy at the vain efforts_of a cosmopolitan syndicate 
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to destroy our army, to deprive our soldiers of confidence in their chiefs, and to 
corrupt our justice. As patriots we are rejoiced ; as Catholics we praise God’ ; 
but in view of the published remarks in the official Vatican organs Voce della 
Verita and Osservatore Romano :— 


“<The Judges at Rennes have shown their humanitarian sentiments by 


reducing the sentence on Dreyfus, but have done well not to allow themselves to 
be influenced by the Jewish Press into acquitting a traitor.’ 

‘*The opponents of Catholicism may well say that their search for the spirit of 
Christianity in the Vatican Court has been fruitless, and that the keys of Heaven 
cannot be found there when the driving of the quill of shame is not only licensed 
in Catholic France, but indulged in under the very eyes and with the approval of 
the ‘ Vicar of Christ.’ 

‘True, it is reported that the Holy See has advised moderation among the 
Catholics of France. But when! At the eleventh hour, as in Ireland’s case 
some few years ago, when the mischief is done ; after torrents of abuse have been 
poured forth for weeks—aye, for much longer !—against an unhappy man because 
he was born in a different faith and has not chosen to be ashamed of it; after 


ignorant minds have been lashed into a slough of prejudiee against the greatest 
martyr of the century. 


‘* Task, Can any Catholic, with one fraction of independent judgment left in him, 
view such a violation of all that is called Christian without a blush of shame?” 


We cannot forbear a further quotation from the 

a last of “ Verax’s” letters (September 20th). In 
a telling passage he confronted the Cardinal 

and La Croix, “the Organ of the Church.” Cardinal Vaughan’s 
assertion, made on 18th September, that the Dreyfus case 
has been “from beginning to end a State affair—an affair of 
inilitary interests and of State treason, in which the Church has 
had no place,” had, curiously enough, been anticipated and 
refuted by Lu Croix of 8th September, which affirmed “the 
Dreyfus case has hardly anything military about it; it is a 
religious case (L’affaire Dreyfus wa presque rien de militaire: 
elle est confessionelle).” This statement appears in the leading 
article devoted to the Festival of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, which the Church celebrates on that day. In dis- 
cussing whether that Festival can have any political bearing, 
the writer recalls the various historical occasions on which 
the Blessed Virgin has miraculously intervened in favour of 
France.on the day of her Nativity, and anticipating that the 
Rennes verdict would be given on the 8th (it was postponed until 
the 9th), he proceeds thus :—“ Perhaps we may see a triumph even 
more important (than those already enumerated) on the 8th 
September, 1899, at Rennes. We doubt whether the date will 
have been intentionally selected. But it may have been provi- 
dentially chosen by the Blessed Virgin, who protects France in 
order to save the army which is threatened. . . We have seen 
the godless ones (les sans-Dieu) throw themselves with un- 
paralleled violence into the breach fur Dreyfus, and roar with fury 
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against the Catholic officers of our army. If so-an-so many 
millions, as Esterhazy himself certifies, have been expended, 
if the synagogue is up in arms, it must be that the issue is whether 
those shall finally triumph who deny Christ. May the feast of the 
Nativity of our Blessed Mother stay the death which threatens our 
ancient Christian France.” La Croix greeted the verdict with 
a triumphant article beginning with the words,“ Justice has been 
done, Dreyfus has been condemned,” and concluding thus: “As 
Frenchmen we rejoice over it, as Catholics we praise God 
for it.” No wonder “anxious Catholics” write to The Times 
asking “who will give us the lead in this most grave crisis 


which affects our credit both as Catholics and as English- 
men.” 


We think it as well to give our readers some 
‘La Crorx.” further information about Za Croix, and to lay 
before them a literal translation of part of another 

leading article from a recent number (September 14th). This 
paper is the property of the Fathers of the Assumption, and is 
par excellence the great popular Catholic newspaper. It is literally 
given away in many parts of France, and it owes its immense 
influence to that very “cheapness” which Cardinal Vaughan affects 
to despise, though somewhat illogically, since he told us at Stockport 
that the Catholic Church is bound up with the poorest classes. 
The aggregate issues of La Croix probably run into several millions, 
and its avowed object, as may be gathered from any number, is to 
implant the true faith in every French home. In its own words 
“the policy of the Croi# has always been to induce our readers to 
have recourse to prayer and to supernatural agencies.” Over its single 
leading article is an imprint of the Crucifixion with an apostrophe 
to the Saviour, “ Nous vous reconnaissons comme notre Souverain 
Seigneur et Maitre et comme le Chef Supréme de la Patrie 
Frangaise.” Under the leading article is a special telegram from 
Rome as to the state of the Pope’s health, Below we have an 
“Exaltation de la Sainte Croix.” On the same page is a com- 
plimentary reference to the new Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, 
“whose columns are the admiration of all connoisseurs.” On the 
inner page, under the heading “ Pain de Saint Antoine ” (Bread of 
St. Anthony), is a record of pious offerings forwarded to La Croia, 
e.g., “ Pas-de-Calais,—I send you five francs in gratitude. This 
morning my daughter lost her watch on the beach, and we sought 
it many times in vain. Then we prayed to St. Anthony. The lost 
object was brought back to us two hours later by a child who had 
found it directly after it had been lost. Gratitude to St. Anthony.” 
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We do not give these extracts in any spirit of mockery, but only 
that there may be no misunderstanding as to the real character of 
the paper. Its principal editor, the Pére Bailly, started on a pil- 
grimage to Rome immediately after the victory at Rennes. The 
article on the Dreyfus case in the issue before us is entitled 
“Opinion Generale.” 


‘‘It may be affirmed, without distinction of party, that the condemnation of 
Dreyfus has relieved the public conscience. Discordant voices are silent. In the 
eyes of people whose rectitude and good sense has not been affected by the sophistries 
of the Intellectuals, the issue is finally decided. You may take this as certain : if 
Dreyfus had been judged by a popular plébiscite he would already have been shot 
(Tenez ceci pour certain: si Dreyfus avait été jugé par un plébiscite souverain, 
a Vheure qwil est, il serait fusillé). He should congratulate himself on having 
been tried by military judges. That is what I gather from the best enquiries I 
can make. In Paris, in the great centres, account is not sufficiently taken of the 
crushing majority in which the friends of the country and of exact justice find 
themselves (de l’écrasante majorité des amis de la patrie et de la justice exacte). 
Truth compels us to say that the condemnation, even though judged insufficient 
by a number of simple and logical folk, constitutes a triumph for the good cause, 
and a smashing defeat for the anti-national Jews. It cannot be said too often. 
that the Revisionist movement, the protesting movement, is absolutely artificial 
and superficial ; it emanates from journalists, professors, blue-stockings, and 
neurotics, with irrational sensibilities. In spite of a most formidable press cam- 
paign this movement has never penetrated beyond the circuit of the cities. As 
to foreigners, who are fooled by a corrupted Press, how could their unconscionable 
opinion affect us. These foreign intellectual simpletons are even more grotesque 
than our own. .. . Such follies, such excitement recur at certain periods; the 
English and the Americans, past-masters in the art of twaddling, have furnished 
us with many examples since the brilliant reception of Garibaldi in London. They 
would do still better to-day for Picquart and Maitre Labori; these two heroes 
would be received at the Cathedral doors. But what do these absurdities matter 
tous. Do not let us be affected by any histrionies. If the Government pardons 
the traitor it will be a flagrant defiance of national opinion. The Deputies will 
return to the Chamber with this sentiment. The country will stand no further 
Dreyfusard campaign, and if those whose duty it is to suppress it, tolerate it, 


they will be swept out of power.” 
When we went to press last month the struggle 
THe CANAL between the Prussian Government and the Prussian 
Squirearchy or Agrarians, controlling a majority of 
the Diet, had reached a critical stage. The Governinent had dared 
this ultra Tory Party tothrow out a Canal Bill to which the 
Sovereign was publicly pledged, and the Agrarians had gainely 
responded by rejecting it by a decisive majority (235 to 147). The 
Ministerial Press was fulminating against the “rebels,” who were 
threatened with heavy pains and penalties, and the world was wait- 
ing to see what form the Royal displeasure would take. The Prus- 
sian public was kept on the gui vive by rumours from August 19th, 
the date of the defeat of the Bill, until August 29th, when the Diet 
was formally prorogued by a Royal message, which was expected to 
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announce punitive measures; but it was a complete disappoint- 
ment to the fire-eaters,the reference to the canal crisis being as 
follows :— 


“‘The Government of his Majesty the King regrets most deeply that that great 
canal project for the connection of the Rhine, the Weser, and the Elbe, which 
meets an urgent necessity of inland traffic, and which is intended to join together 
the East and the West of the kingdom in an even more intimate economic union 
than at present exists, has not met with the approval of the Chamber of Deputies: 
In the general interest of national well-being the Government persists in this great 
project with unswerving firmness, and cherishes the confident expectation that 
the conviction of its necessity and importance will win more and more ground 
among the people, and that, so early as next session, it will be nee to come to 
an understanding on this subject with the Diet.” 


Two days later (August 31st) Prince Hohenlohe issued a circular 
to all the chief presidents of provinces in Prussia, censuring those 
officials “whose duty it is to support the policy of his Majesty 
the King, and’ to execute and advance the measures of his 
Majesty’s Government,” but who “are not sufficiently conscious of 
their duty.” The following amazing rules were laid down for the 
guidance of Prussian Members of Parliament who happened also 
to be officials :— 


** Not only the higher political ‘officials, but also the King’s Landrithe, ought 
not to allow themselves to be misled in their official activity by the feelings pre- 
valent in their districts, or by the opinions of the population concerning the 
measures of his Majesty’s Government ; it is their business and their duty to re- 
present the views of the latter with which they are acquainted, to smooth the way 
for carrying out its policy, especially in questions of importance, and to create 
and cultivate among the people a correct appreciation of this policy. In all rela- 
tions of public life into which they are brought by their official position, they 
have to remember that they are the supporters of the policy of his Majesty’s 
Government, and have to advocate effectively its point of view, and that in no 
circumstances have they the right, on the ground of their own personal opinions, 
to fetter the action of the Government.” 


So far the Government had confined itself to 
A Botr From academics. The only reprisal had been the dis- 


* THE BLUE, ri " A a i 
missal of an obscure assistant in the Ministry of 


Education. ‘The crisis had ended, in the words of The Times cor- 
respondent, in “a miserable fiasco.” However, the King of Prussia, 
like the Empercr of Germany, delights in surprises, so, at the very 
inoment when the episode was pronounced to be closed, the following 
official statement was issued (September Ist) :—* The Government 
has unhappily been compelled by recent experience to conclude that 
a number of political officials have consciously or unwittingly 
transgressed those limits of political activity which have just 
been defined afresh in the edict of August 31st. In present 
circumstances the officials in question do not adequately and 
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in every respect fulfil the high demands which have to be 
made of them in the interests of the service of the State, 
and in view of the responsibility devolving upon them. The 
Government has, therefore, been compelled to decide to place 
a number of political officials provisionally on the retired list 
with half pay.” This bolt from the blue caused a sensation 
throughout Germany, of which it is difficult for the English- 
man to form an adequate conception, for we have nothing analogous 
to the “political official” Member of Parliament in this country, 
nor have we anything comparable to the traditional relations 
between these Landrdthe and the Prussian Monarchy. The follow- 
ing succinct statement may make the matter plainer :—“The 
Landréth represents in his district the King and the Government, 
and he is the administrative channel by which local opinions and 
desires are communicated to headquarters. In Prussia he is—I 
think I may say without exception—a Conservative, and he is, 
moreover, almost invariably connected with, or socially and econo- 
mically dependent upon, the landed interest. The landed interest 
in Prussia is associated, as no other interest is, with the Army, 
the Court, and the Administration. It follows that disciplinary 
measures against the Landrdthe touch closely the most influential 
families in Prussia, and it is certain that the present action of the 
Government will be keenly felt and resented in many a Prussian 
manor-house and in many a Prussian regiment. It is not only a 
political measure. It is a measure that touches Prussian social life 
in the provinces in a very tender place. It is quite in keeping 
with certain aspects of this policy that the name of Count 
Limburg-Stirum, the Conservative Leader in the Prussian Cham- 
ber, should now have been struck off the Lord Chamberlain’s 
list of those who are invited to Court.”* If we can conceive 
George III. proscribing those Peers who had voted against 
Catholic Emancipation we may get some faint idea of the effect 
caused by this announcement, as well as of its possible con- 
sequences. 


Naturally, the first question to be asked is whether 

Persecution. this wholesale disgrace of the Landrdthe is con- 
stitutional. According to Article 83 of the Prussian 

Constititution: “The members of both Chambers are representa- 
tives of the whole nation. They vote according to their free and 
independent convictions, and are not subject to directions and 


instructions”; while Article 84 says: “ They can never be called to 


* Times Berlin correspondent, September 2nd. 
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account for the votes they give in the Chamber ; for the opinions 
they express there they can only be called to account inside the 
Chamber itself in accordance with the Standing Orders.” Unfor- 
tunately, the Prussian Tories were hardly in a position to impugn 
the legality of the Ministerial decree, as they have steadily 
hounded on the Government to mete out similar punishment 
to their political opponents. Therefore, the assertion of the 
Agrarian organ, the Deutsche Tageszeitung, “If any man were 
able to alter his candid convictions at the dictates of the 
Government, he would be eminently unfitted for the office of 
a representative of the people,” was only calculated to provoke 
asmile. By anyone unfamiliar with their pitifully time-serving 
record, the National Liberals might have been expected to protest 
against treatment of their opponents which they had always de- 
nounced when applied to themselves, but, characteristically enough, 
they could only see the Party advantage that would accrue from 
a breach between the Government and the Conservatives. The 
Cologne Gazette made this mean comment: “The Conservatives 
have never shielded us (the National Liberals), and now it is sug- 
gested that we should step forward as the henchmen of the Land- 
rdthe. Those who are inclined to deplore the action of the Govern- 
ment on the ground of constitutional objections might reflect 
that their complaints will not in the least affect what has 
been done, and that they will only embarrass those who have 
just dealt a blow at the enemies of the bowrgeoisie. We can only 
recommend such tactics to politicians who have not yet outgrown 
the sentimentalities of political infancy.” We must not carry our 
domestic prejudices abroad, and fairness compels English Con- 
servatives to recognize that the Socialists are the most capable, 
clear-headed, and by no means the most extravagant politicians in 
Germany. Their organ, the Vorwirts, which is necessarily at the 
very opposite pole of politics to the Prussian Tories, denounced 
the contemptible conduct of the Ministry:—<The action of 
the Government is prodigiously foolish from the political point 
of view. It will lead to a conflict with the Junkers, while 
at the same time it excites the indignation of all right-thinking 
people. The defeat of the Government will only be rendered 
more complete by the course it has now adopted. After a pro- 
longed period of threats without any political action, it has now 
abandoned the political field altogether, and has adopted a policy of 
personal persecution. Dissolution of the Diet, resignation of the 
Ministry, reform of the suffrage, would have been political deeds. 
The unconstitutional punishment of a few officials will have the 


effect of an act of personal revenge on the part of the 
Government.” 
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Among the many Prussians indignant at the 
course of the crisis must certainly be ranked the 
King, who manifested his displeasure on Septem- 
ber 4th by dismissing, with the usual high decorations, two of his 
chief Ministers, Baron von der Recker von der Horst, Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, and Dr. Bosse, the Prussian Minister of 
Education. The former’s tactless treatment of the Landrdthe before 
the fatal division on the Canal Bill was held by his Sovereign to 
be largely responsible for the catastrophe. Dr. Bosse’s zeal to 
execute the policy of the King had likewise outrun his discretion ; 
hence his fall. The Agrarians were not in the least appeased by 
these propitiatory sacrifices, and the Tory Deutsche Agrar Korre- 
spondenz, an organ of the Agrarian League, gave vent to its indig- 
nation in language which would not have been out of place in the 
columns of the Vorwérts, pointing out that it is not the Ministers 
with whom the Conservatives have to deal, but the Emperor, and 
that under the present Emperor men are needed who possess 
enough strength and feeling of responsibility to oppose the 
Emperor’s views and force him to adopt theirs. “He must be 
shown that he can no longer rule as he pleases, and the Constitu- 
tion, which, when it was first promulgated, was disliked and 
opposed by the Conservatives, must now be defended against the 
Monarch.” Imposing demonstrations in honour of the deposed 
Landrdthe were held in several districts, and the rural Tory Press, 
which is noted for its excessive servility towards the Executive, in- 
dulged in language as uncompromising as the Agrar Korrespondenz. 
A Liegnitz paper declared that the local population regarded the 
dismissal of their ZLandrdth as “a blow in the face,” and 
prophesied a triumph for the Socialists at the next election; at 
Dramburg a great torchlight procession welcomed the retiring 
Landréth, in which the local society of veteran soldiers took 
part, an episode that produced this caustic comment in a Radical 
paper: “Other parties must be struck with admiration for the 
power of the Agrarian League, which can seduce even a society of 
veterans into a public demonstration against the Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Army.” The Liibener Stadtblatt thus dis- 
cussed the deposition of Herr von Dallnitz (the Landrdth 
of Liiben) :—*“ His dismissal represents a punishment inflicted 
upon the district of Liiben rather than upon him. All he did was 
to give free and independent expression to his opinion, and in 
doing so he acted entirely in accordance with the sentiments of 
his electors.” Finally, it is announced from Breslau that the 
Wobhlau District Council intend to re-elect Herr von Wrochun, the 
deposed Landrdth, and to present him for renomination to his 
14* 


THE REVOLT. 
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old post. This would be an open defiance to the King by one of 
the most loyal sections of the population. 


Many lessons could be deduced from this remark- 
. THE JAcK-Boor. able political bouleversement, which has so far 

attracted little attention outside Germany owing 
to the absorbing developments in France and South Africa. 
By some it is interpreted as signifying that the Kaiser, recognizing 
the great economic revolution which has converted Germany from 
an agricultural into an industrial state, has finally decided to throw 
over the Junkers who have been the chief pillar of the Prussian 
Monarchy throughout the century—in the larger interests of the 
Empire. One reflection naturally rises in the British mind. During 
the last forty years, as may be gathered from Bismarck’s memoirs, 
the Prussian Junkers have sedulously cultivated a particularly vir- 
ulent form of Anglophobia. No paper has worked harder than 
their leading organ the Kreuz Zeitung to inflame the Germans 
against Great Britain, and in particular to prejudice them against 
British political theories and practices. The independence of our 
Parliament, our political liberty and free criticism, were equally 
hateful to Bismarck, who had persuaded himself that the 
Prussian State would be shattered if such heresies were imported 
through the “ English marriage” of the Crown Prince (the late 
Emperor Frederick). Hence the prolonged Junker crusade against 
everything English, and the marked divergence between the 
Prussian Diet, packed with civil servants “who eat the King’s 
bread and must support the King’s policy,” and the British 
House of Commons. To-day the Prussian Junkers find them- 
selves unconstitutionally proscribed by the Executive, and 
what is still more humiliating, silenced, by the fact that such is the 
system and policy they have deliberately chosen and pursued in 
the past. When Bismarck commenced to extirpate Liberal rebels 
from the public service, who applauded as loudly as the Junkers ? 
Who but they have demanded disciplinary measures against 
university professors for criticizing the Government? Is not their 
spirit responsible for the grotesque lése majesté prosecutions, and 
for such medieval measures as the Anti-Revolution and Penal 
Servitude Bills? Englishmen, whatever their politics, cannot fail 
to sympathize with the Prussian Tories in their present plight. 
They are the victims of an odious persecution for having done 
their duty by their constituents, to whom rightly or wrongly 
the Canal Bill is anathema. They have kept all other classes of 
the community under the jack-boot ; they are now under it them- 
selves. If they rise wiser as well as sadder men, we may see 
interesting {developments in Prussian politics which will not be 
without their influence on international affairs. 
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We must not omit to mention the visit of H.MS. 
A — Melita (Captain Fraser) to Odessa, which was 
marked by a noteworthy demonstration of friendli- 
ness between Russians and British. The hosts did everything in 
their power to make their guests welcoine, and the latter thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. Our Acting Consul-General Mackie, at the 
request of Acting-Governor Sharkow, sent a telegram to Lord 
Salisbury expressing the conviction that the visit of the Melita 
would improve the relations between the two countries. On 
Saturday, 9th September—the day of the Rennes infamy—the 
Acting-Governor gave a grand lunch in honour of the visitors, at 
which the Queen’s health was drunk with immense enthusiasm, 
the Russians smashing their glasses according to custom, while the 
English responded to the toast of the Tsar with equal zest, and 
shivered their glasses. On the following Monday, when the Melita 
departed, Captain Fraser and the Acting-Governor publicly em- 
braced, as did the leading Russian officials and the other British 
officers. It is some considerable time since there has been such a 
friendly foregathering between representatives of the two nations, 
and though it may be an undesigned coincidence, it happens to 
synchronize with a better outlook in Anglo-Russian relations than 
at any time since the formation of the Dual Alliance. If that 
unholy combination collapsed, as it may do under stress of cireum- 
stances, there would be nothing to prevent a rapprochement 
between Russia and Great Britain. This is a suggestion which 
invariably irritates our German friends, whose chief political capital 
is derived from the traditional friction between St. Petersburg and 
London, which Berlin knows how to foment. You can hardly 
open a responsible German paper without reading elaborate 
accounts, often purely imaginary, of past, present, or future 
conflicts between England and Russia. This is the old Bis- 
marckian policy played by clumsy imitators. Private letters from 
St. Petersburg report an excellent disposition on the part of the 
Government. If the Peace Conference cranks in this country 
would only hold their tongues, Lord Salisbury might be able 
to do business with Russia. Unluckily, there always seems to be 
some impediment to an entente. 


In our purely domestic affairs nothing serious has 

es See occurred to disturb the serenity of September. It 
Lorp Haurax, is true that Lord Halifax and Sir William Har- 
court continue to play the marplot in Church 

affairs, but so far their amiable efforts have proved singularly 
abortive. Their respective positions are becoming clearly defined 


and more accurately appreciated, and with increased knowledge of 
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their aims their powers for mischief will decline. Lord Halifax is 
seeking an excuse for seceding to the Church of Rome with as 
many dupes as possible. Sir William Harcourt desires to damage 
the Church of England for political reasons, For all practical 
purposes Lord Halifax is a Roman Catholic already. He re- 
pudiates the idea of being a Protestant, and he has made speeches 
glorifying the Pope which are repulsive to all Protestants. It 
would clear the air if he became outwardly, without further delay, 
the thing he inwardly is. To speak frankly, there is a want of 
good faith in his continued membership of the Church of England, 
and now that he has raised the standard against the Episcopacy it 
is high time for him to withdraw to a more congenial “atmos- 
phere.” His religious career has consistently pointed towards 
Rome. He began by working for Reunion. Failing in this 
campaign he commenced to try and Romanize the Anglican 
Church through the Ritual. Two ritualistic practices have 
been submitted to the consideration of the Archbishops, who, after 
a long and patient hearing, unhesitatingly pronounce them to be 
unlawful according to the Book of Common Prayer, and call upon 
the clergy to discontinue them. Thereupon Lord Halifax, as Pre- 
sident of the English Church Union, issues an anarchic appeal to 
the laity to “stand by the priests” in any event, and a scarcely 
veiled incitement to the latter to repudiate the Archbishops. 
Happily, it is Lord Halifax who is being repudiated. Influen- 
tial High Churchmen such as Canon Gore, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
Mr. Hensley Henson, the Dean of Rochester, and even Mr. 
Montagu Villiers, counsel submission to the Archbishops’ judg- 
ment, which is being adopted by every Bishop on the Bench from 
Liverpool to Lincoln. The condemned practices are being gener- 
ally abandoned. The High Church Party may be content with 
their victory, for they have succeeded in keeping the decision of a 
purely Church question in the hands of the Church. Is not that 
spiritual autonomy? Sir William Harcourt cannot conceal his 
chagrin. He was to have been borne once more into office, 
on the shoulders of Mr. Kensit. 


THE VERDICT AT RENNES. 


By five judges against two Dreyfus has been found guilty of 
treason under extenuating circumstances, and sentenced to mili- 
tary degradation and ten years’ imprisonment. All praise to the 
two who bravely did their duty ; but as for the other five, they have 
lost their right to the title of gentlemen and men of honour. 
From cowardice they have convicted of treason a brother officer— 
in rank a Captain and by religion a Jew—whom they knew to be 
innocent, in order to screen Generals whoin they knew to be mean 
criminals. There is no excuse of ignorance. Had the judges been 
the stupidest men in Christendom they must, if only honest, have 
been convinced by the evidence that Dreyfus is innocent, abso- 
lutely and entirely innocent. But they determined to decide 
against the evidence for the sake, as they said to themselves, of 
the Army and of France. And such is the irony of the situation, 
that on behalf of the honour of the Army these military judges 
have upheld its rogues and defamed a loyal soldier; and in making 
themselves the judicial assertors of Nationalism, they have lowered 
France in the society of nations. For, after all, the judgment was 
in fact as well as in name the judgment of the people of France. 
It cannot be looked upon as the work of the five judges alone. It 
was an offering of servility to outside opinion—the opinion of the 
Army and also of Church and State—it was the final outcome of a 
long course of base intrigues, to which the late President of the 
Republic, the two Houses of Legislature, Ministers, Generals, 
priests, judges, magistrates, leaders of society, and the Press had 
all been parties. Therefore it is on France that must fall the con- 
demnation which is now resounding through Europe and America, 
and which will resound in history. 

A revolting judgment, and a contemptible one too, For, were it 
possible to forget the atrocious injustice and its tragic consequences, 
Dreyfus himself could laugh to seorn at the inanity of the evidence 
or non-evidence on which he has been founda traitor.* The terms 


* It is significant that in the prodigious mass of literature which the Affaire 
Dreyfus has produced, there is, I believe, not one work which seriously under- 
takes to prove his guilt. Writing diatribes in the newspapers is another matter, 
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of the verdict were not, perhaps, so absurd as they seem. It sounds 
absurd that an officer of the Headquarter Staff should be found 
guilty of selling his country under extenuating circumstances. But 
we need not suppose that the Court thereby implied either that 
Dreyfus was only half a traitor or that they themselves were only 
half-satisfied of his being a traitor. All that was signified was that 
they did not desire their sentence to be carried out, no doubt for 
the reason that they would fain avert a storm of public indigna- 
tion. “Extenuating circumstances,” therefore, meant only, “He 
has suffered enough in his five years on the Ile du Diable, let him 
now be pardoned.” And this is what has been done. The Presi- 
dent has granted Dreyfus a pardon. The remedy is, of course, 
utterly inappropriate to the facts, and even offensive; still, 
for the present, the best that is to be had. Dreyfus accepts it 
only as an instalment :— 


‘* The Government of the Republic restores me my liberty. It is nothing to me 
without honour. From this day forth I shall continue to seek the reparation of 
the judicial error of which I am still the victim. I wish that France as a whole 
should know by a final judgment that I am innocent. My heart will not be at 
rest until there is no longer a Frenchman who imputes to me the abominable crime 


which another has committed, 
‘* ALFRED DREYFUS.” 


Whether anything is to be hoped from the Court of Cassation— 
tumultuously constituted under M. Dupuy’s Loi de dessaisissement 
—if set in motion by the Minister of Justice, or if acting on its 
own authority as the Superior Court which directed the reference 
to the Court-Martial, is a question of French law on which I will 
not hazard an opinion. But the most the Court of Cassation 
could do would be to quash the verdict at Rennes. After the 
pardon it is inconceivable that it would send Dreyfus before 
another Court-Martial. To this extent, then, the present decision 
must, I fear, be considered final. Dreyfus must for ever forego 
the hope of being reinstated by a verdict of his brother officers. 
Much, however, could be done indirectly towards his moral re- 
habilitation by a Government prosecution of the Generals for the 
various crimes committed by them in pursuing their conspiracy 
against him—a course which, for other reasons, is so peremptorily 
required. Let M. Loubet, let M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and General 
de Gallifet, if they value their own reputation or the good name 
and well-being of France and her army, see to this. 

Sick at heart as I am, and feeling that my readers must be so 
too, at the deplorable issue of this trial, 1 am somewhat loath to 
go back upon its previous phases just as one would shrink from 
recalling the vain struggles for life that some friend has made 
before succumbing to a cruel disease, But if this trial be the end, 
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its true character cannot be too clearly appreciated. I return, 
therefore, to the proceedings at Rennes at the point where I left off 
in the September issue of this Review, to give my readers some 
record of the more notable occurrences, and of the condition in 
which the specially important topics were left when the judges 
retired to consider their verdict. 

To begin with the general conduct of the enquiry. That Colonel 
Jouaust at times during the hearing could not hide his bias, and 
that from the first he meant to convict, whatever the evidence, 
cannot be doubted. All the same I believe that he endeavoured 
to conduct the trial with outside fairness, and that his rejection of 
evidence, even when most unfair, was rather due to this: that having 
a hazy conception of his legal duty and the rights of defence he 
acted upon his military notions of what was proper or expedient. 
To a colonel I daresay it might seem improper and a breach of dis- 
cipline that Ministers of War, Commanders-in-Chief, and the Etat- 
Major should be denounced in public before a Court-Martial en- 
gaged in trying a captain, and inexpedient that foreign attachés 
should be called in to contradict French Generals, even by evi- 
dence on commission. ‘Then the case was very complicated, much 
more so than it had been in 1894, by reason of the events which 
had supervened with respect to Esterhazy, Picquart, Du Paty de 
Clam, &c. Even with an experienced judge enforcing a strict rule 
of evidence it would have been no easy matter to manage; as it 
was, with military officers for judges and a system which allows 
witnesses to depose as they please and practically limits the con- 
trol of the Court to their subsequent interrogation, the difficulties 
must have been very great indeed. And the later proceedings 
showed more strikingly than the earlier ones what confused ideas 
the Court had as to the proper range of the enquiry, and the 
points on which the defence were entitled to give evidence. 
With regard to many topics the Judges found themselves in this 
dilemma. They knew neither how to exclude them, nor admitting 
them how to keep the case within bounds or safe from what might 
seem to them abuse. ‘Take, for instance, the relation of Esterhazy 
to the bordereau. The best, at all events the easiest, proof that 
Dreyfus had not written the bordeveaw was that Esterhazy had. 
But Esterhazy had been formally acquitted of this offence by a 
Court-Martial. If that judgment was not to be impeached, or at 
least disregarded, Esterhazy would be outside the discussion. The 
“ villain of the piece” would be absent. This, of course, was out of 
the question. So, plentiful evidence was admitted concerning him, 
But the moment M. Trarieux observed that Esterhazy had been 
acquitted, but not judged, the President was up in arms: “I protest 
absolutely against such opinions. You are criticizing justice.” To 
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which the Government Commissary added, “The respect for la 
chose jugée”; and in his réquisitoire the same official relied on 
Esterhazy’s acquittal. 

Again, as to Esterhazy and the petit-bleu, and the false charges 
against Picquart. Evidence had been given at great length by 
witnesses on both sides, but on M. Labori asking a question about 
the scraping of the petit-bleu in the War Office, the President. 
intervenes :—“Do not forget that we are judging the affaire 
Dreyfus, not the affaire Esterhazy.” M. Labori: “Forgive me: the 
prosecution claims that the petit-bleu was a machination employed 
by Colonel Picquart against Esterhazy, and I claim that it is the 
proof of Esterhazy being the traitor.” Ultimately the question was 
put. 

So, indeed, as to evidence in general. Roget had been one of 
the principal witnesses, appointed, in fact, by the War Office to 
present the case on their behalf, and his evidence had travelled 
over the whole of it, including all that related to Esterhazy. In 
the course of his so-called cross-examination, Labori asks him how 
it was that Esterhazy had not admitted in his trial in 1898 that he 
was the author of the bordereau. The President stops him with: 
“Maitre Labori, I invite you formally not to put questions to the 
witness except they bear on facts which he has seen or known.” 
Very good doctrine this ; to which, however, Labori replies: “If I 
had to put to General Roget only such questions as bear on 
matters which he has seen, and which are within his personal 
cognizance, I should not have to put to him any questions at all. 
He would not be in the discussion. He knows nothing; he has 
seen nothing. He comes here as spokesman for the prosecution, 
not as a witness.” This was precisely the truth. 

This uncertainty as to the proper range of the enquiry had for 
its result not only to involve the Court in frequent contradiction 
with itself, but to cause important parts of the case to be im- 
perfectly presented to the Court. In fact, it and the ineffective 
mode of cross-examination did much to aggravate the unavoidable 
but fundamental difficulties of the trial, arising from the absence 
of the documents mentioned in the bordereau, the previous death 
of Henry, and the non-appearance of those who should have been 
the principal witnesses, Esterhazy and Du Paty de Clam. 


To turn now to the witnesses, and to mention a few particulars 
not so much as bearing on the question of “innocent or guilty ” as 
likely to have some interest for my readers. 

M. de Freycinet, late Minister of War, came forward as a witness, 
and did not endorse the statement which had been attributed to 
him by Mercier, that thirty-five millions of francs had found their 
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way into France from foreign countries to support the agitation in 
favour of Dreyfus. On the contrary, extensive enquiries had been 
made by successive Governments with the result that there was no 
evidence of any money having come in for this purpose. Of course, 
M. de Freycinet did not say that no one with a grain of sense had 
ever believed in such a thing, and that it had suited the designs of 
Anti-Semite conspirators to invent the myth of a Hebrew Syndi- 
cate, of Cosmopolite Gold, and foreign interference. And, of course, 
the myth goes on since as it went before, only now those who accept 
the authority of the Intransigeant have to believe that the right 
figure is not, thirty-five but one hundred millions of francs. 

Billot, late Minister of War, offered supplementary evidence, and 
had the meanness to suggest to the Court that proof of Esterhazy’s 
guilt in writing the bordereaw was not proof of Dreyfus’ innocence, 
although the whole of the evidence given was to the effect that 
Dreyfus and Esterhazy had never had anything to do with each 
other. When asked about the official receipt given in his name to 
Esterhazy for the photograph of the docwment liberateur “ placed 
in his hands by an unknown woman, and coming from the War 
Office,” Billot said he accepted the same responsibility for that as 
for the other nine hundred and ninety-nine letters signed by his 
order every day at the War Office. But he omitted to say why, 
after having given this receipt, he had abstained from making any 
genuine enquiry into the transaction. 

Du Paty de Clam’s evidence was taken on commission. No one 
on behalf of the prisoner was present, and the Commissioner was 
the Captain Tavernier, who, after judicial enquiry, had advised that 
a case had been made out for prosecuting Picquart for forging the 
petit-bleu against Esterhazy, whom, at the time, he had never seen 
or heard of. It is needless to say, therefore, that Du Paty de Clam 
made at his ease a number of points to his own advantage with re- 
gard to the prison occurrences before and after his conviction, and to 
the alleged confessions ; and that, on the other hand, his deposition 
was quite colourless as against the Generals, though he might, if 
he had chosen, have unfolded many secrets, as having “ personally 
conducted” the intrigues to procure Esterhazy’s acquittal, and as 
having from first to last taken an important part in the proceed- 
ings against Dreyfus, and more particularly with regard to Paniz- 
zardi’s telegram of 2nd November, 1894. As will hereafter be 
mentioned, he pleaded ignorance of the sealed packet which he 
secretly conveyed to the Court-Martial of 1894, and disclaimed 
responsibility for the memorandum which he had given to Mercier 
for General Chamoin at the Court at Rennes, on the ground that he 
had not intended it to be used unless the suggestions it contained 
had first been verified, In short, his evidence came to nothing. 
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M. Cochefert, the Chef de la Siireté at Paris, in his supplementary 
deposition, recounted an incident which had occurred during the 
interrogatory of Dreyfus in prison before his trial, and which he 
had not mentioned before, considering that it was rather for 
Du Paty de Clam to do so. Dreyfus was about to undergo his 
first examination by Du Paty de Clam. On the previous evening 
it had been agreed by the Chiefs at a meeting in the Cabinet of the 
Minister of War (Mercier) that a loaded revolver should be placed 
in the prisoner’s way with a view to his using it to commit suicide 
after making confessions, and M. Cochefert carried out their order, 
At a given point of the interrogatory, Dreyfus was led by some 
question to answer, “ You might as well shoot me at once—only 
shoot me through the head.” “But it is not for us to kill you,” 
replied Du Paty. At this moment the revolver, previously 
concealed by a dossier, was uncovered close to Dreyfus. “No,” 
said he, “I do not mean to kill myself. I mean to live to prove 
my innocence.” So the device failed, but it can easily be under- 
stood that its success would have been a great stroke of business 
for Henry. “Dreyfus dead by his own hand, (of course) after 
confessing treason,” this would have diverted all suspicion from 
Henry’s accomplice, Esterhazy, in respect of the past, and would 
have secured to the two conspirators a long lease wherein to carry 
on their trade as traitors without risk of detection. The razor 
with which Henry afterwards took his own life in Mont Valérien 
served a not dissimilar purpose for the benefit of the £tat- 
Major. 

M. Trarieux, formerly Minister of Justice and now a Senator, 
made an impressive deposition, detailing the history of his own 
connection with the case from the beginning, in particular his rela- 
tions with M. Scheurer-Kestner and the important communications 
he received from Count Tornielli, at the time Italian Ambassador 
at Paris. These were mostly known already, except a statement 
that in the diplomatic dossier was the record of an assurance 
given by Colonel von Schwarzkoppen to M. Delcassé, then Foreign 
Minister, that he had written many petit-bleus to Esterhazy, and 
he believed he had written the particular petit-bleuw which had 
been stolen and carried off to the Intelligence Department ; only 
not having seen it, he could not speak to it positively. 

M. Havet, member of the Institute and Professor at the College 
of France and at the Sorbonne, submitted to the Court an in- 
teresting analysis of the bordereaw from a literary point of view. 
To infer the author from the style is a proceeding more hazardous 
than to draw a like inference from the handwriting, and one 
which in a trial of fact can rarely carry weight. For all that, it 
is surprising what a strong case M. Havet made out by sound and 
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unforced criticism, showing that Dreyfus, who uniformly wrote 
most exact French, could not be supposed to have written the 
bordereau, whereas the numerous irregularities and Germanisms 
which are to be found in that document, short as it is, are just 
such as familiarly abound in Esterhazy’s letters. 

With regard to minor witnesses—put forward, it must be re- 
membered, by the War Office—the fact cannot be passed over in 
silence, though it is not necessary to mention names, that Dreyfus’ 
brother officers one after another appeared at the bar to report 
trifling conversations with him or innocent acts of his daily official 
life, on which they now placed evil interpretations, always 
malignant, and, sometimes, palpably false. Similar cases have 
been very numerous in the previous stages of the affaire. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more deplorable than these proofs that the mal- 
practices of their superiors have poisoned the minds and sapped 
the honesty of many junior officers of the army. 


At the eleventh hour (the 24th sitting) the President of his own © 


accord cited one of the witnesses whom M. de Beaurepaire, late 
Chief Justice, had put forward, one Czernucky by name, who 
boasted himself the descendant of the ancient royal dynasty of 
Servia, and was prepared to depose to all sorts of things implicating 
Dreyfus, which he had heard from the chief of a section at the 
Foreign Office of a central European Power, and also from a 
superior officer on the personal staff of a foreign sovereign. A secret 
sitting was at once ordered by the Court to take his evidence, but 
a telegram arrived from the Minister of War expressing his dis- 
approval of secret proceedings unless absolutely necessary, and 
directing that the secret sitting should be limited to the ascertain- 
ing from the witness the name of the foreign Power from whose 
officers he had received his information. What actually took place 
at the secret sitting is not very clear and is quite immaterial. For 
afterwards the descendant of the ancient dynasty did not feel well, 
and abstained accordingly from making his appearance again in 
open court, and has since turned out to be a mere ragamuffin with- 
out character and with little wits. But what was of importance 
was that this summons by the President of Czernucky to give in- 
formation derived from a foreign chancery was now invoked by 
M. Labori as the basis of an application to the Court—such as he 
had hitherto refrained from making—to obtain the evidence of 
Schwarzkoppen and Panizzardi by commission in their own 
country. M. Labori understood that these officers were willing to 
give evidence in this manner (though this now seems somewhat 
doubtful) ; the Government Commissary supported the application, 
and M. Paléologue, on behalf of the Foreign Office, raised no diplo- 
matic objection. The Court found that authorization for such 
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supplemental evidence was a matter resting with the discretion 
of the President exclusively. The President then and there 
peremptorily refused it. For this refusal he gave no reason. He 
could not have thought such evidence irrelevant. But probably 
his reason was not so much intentional unfairness, as an idea that 
there was an impropriety in the proposed proceeding. But the 
fact remains that Colonel Jouaust, unasked, cited a Czernucky to 
depose against the prisoner; when asked, refused to allow 
evidence in favour of the prisoner from the attachés of two great 
European Powers; and, that having heard the case against Dreyfus, 
made up not only of eavesdroppings from the Embassies but of 
documents purporting to be private correspondence between these 
attachés—some of them forged, and those which had not been 
forged had been first purloined and then perverted by means of 
false and malignant glosses from the accusers of Dreyfus—yet he 
would not consent to the attachés themselves delivering their 
solemn personal testimony before a Commissioner of the Court. 
Again, he was trying a prisoner on the charge of delivering docu- 
ments, but he denied a hearing to the persons to whom those 
documents were alleged to have been delivered ; and, whilst know- 
ing that the evidence of those persons would be that the documents 
had not been delivered by the prisoner, he refused to admit that 
evidence, and ultimately convicted him without it. The Govern- 
ments concerned took no notice of the action of the French Court. 
But in the official column of the Reichs Anzeiger of Berlin issued 
on the 8th September there appeared the following notice :— 


‘We are authorized to renew the declarations below with reference to Captain 
Dreyfus of the French Army, which the Imperial Government, whilst maintaining 
all due reserve with regard to that which is a domestic matter of a foreign Power, 
has made to uphold its own dignity, and to fulfil its duty of humanity. 

‘*The Ambassador, Prince de Miinster, by order of the Emperor, in December, 
1894, and January, 1895, sent to M. Hanotaux, Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Dupuy, Prime Minister, and M. Casimir-Perier, President of the Republic, repeated 
declarations that the German Embassy in France had never had relations, direct 
or indirect, with Captain Dreyfus. 

** The Secretary of State, M. de Biilow, on the 24th January, 1898, made before 
the Budget Commission of Parliament, the following declaration :— 

‘<7 declare in the most solemn manner that between Dreyfus, late Captain in 
the French Army, and now a prisoner in the Ile du Diable, and any German organsg 
be they what they may, there has never existed any relation or connection of any 
kind whatsoever. 


9”) 


The principal points upon which the case was supposed to turn 
was the writing of the bordereau, the confessions, the contents of 
the dordereau, and the secret dossier. 

As to the handwriting of the bordereau, the forces of the experts 
were thus arrayed. On one side were—l. Bertillon, who is not 
really an expert at all; he maintained the opinion which he had 
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given at the Court-Martial in 1894, viz. that the handwriting was 
Dreyfus’, only disguised, and that the disguise consisted in the 
writing being traced with geometric regularity by means of a 
mechanical artifice. But with his theory of probabilities, his 
millimetres, his key-word (discovered from a letter of Matthieu 
Dreyfus), his gabarit, and his pile of illustrations which four 
soldiers could scarcely carry into Court, I presume my readers do 
not desire to be minutely acquainted. Bertillon also explained the 
strong resemblance of the dordereau to the writing of Esterhazy by 
the supposition that for four years Esterhazy had been practising 
himself in the imitation of Dreyfus’ handwriting, with the view of 
some day substituting himself for Dreyfus as the author of the 
bordereau, which in fact he is now doing. 2. Teyssoniéres, an 
expert of no great position, who at the Court-Martial of 1894, when 
Esterhazy’s handwriting was not in comparison, had considered the 
bordereau to be in Dreyfus’ hand, somewhat simulated; he now 
came forward to reaffirm his opinion. 3, 4, 5.* Belhomme, Varinard, 
and Couard, who at the mock trial of Esterhazy in 1898 had 
reported that the writing of the dordereau was in part at least a 
tracing upon the writing of Esterhazy, such as might have been 
made by someone else. At Rennes they reasserted that it was not 
Esterhazy’s own handwriting; they did not express an opinion 
that it was Dreyfus’. On the other side were—l. Charavay, an 
expert who at the trial of 1894 had attributed the writing to 
Dreyfus, but now, having seen Esterhazy’s, confesses his error. 
2. Gobert, expert to the Bank of France, who has examined 
thousands of documents. He repeats his opinion given in 1894 
that it is not the handwriting of Dreyfus, and now adds that he is 
positive it is that of Esterhazy. 3. Pelletier likewise repeats his 
opinion of 1894, but goes no further, not having had an opportunity 
to study Esterhazy’s writing. 4, 5,and 6. Paul Meyer, the Director, 
and Molonier and Girey, Professors, at the Government School of 
Maps, who find the dordereau to be in a free, natural, and current 
hand, and after careful study pronounce it to be the handwriting 
of Esterhazy as unhesitatingly as his discoverer, the broker, De 
Castro; had done at first sight when he bought the facsimile from 
the hawker on the Boulevards, and burst out with the exclamation, 
“ Why, that’s my client Esterhazy’s!” Add to these Paraf Juval 
and Bernhard, witnesses of mathematical proficiency, who, having 
followed Bertillon step by step, declared his measurements wrong, 
his calculations faulty, and his whole method preposterous. They 


* These three witnesses were not cross-examined as to the compromising letters 
found in the jar on Mdlle, Pays’ mantel-piece, nor was Belhomme asked concerning 
his interviews previous to the trial with Esterhazy and his nephew.—NATIONAL 
REVIEW, June Supplement, page 16. 
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were borne out by M. Poincaré, the celebrated mathematician, more 
than ten years Professor at the Sorbonne of the theory of proba- 
bilities, who wrote a letter thus summing up his conclusions :— 
“ Bernhard is right; Bertillon wrong. There is nothing in all this 
of a scientific character. It is impossible that such an argumenta- 
tion should make any impression on impartial persons who have 
received a solid scientific education.” As for Dreyfus, his simple 
answer to Bertillon’s conundrums was: “I can make no answer to 
this witness; but there is one thing of which I am absolutely 
certain, and that is, that I am not the author of the dordereau.” 
To the testimony of the experts in favour of Dreyfus, I hardly 
care to add Esterhazy’s own written statement that he himself 
wrote the bordereau in his natural undisguised hand, and wrote it 
by orders of Sandherr. The absurd falseness of the second half 
of this statement has, of course, been seized upon to show that the 
other half is false too. Esterhazy, we are all aware, plays with 
truths and falsehoods as so many counters to suit the exigency of 
the moment, and he does not know what shame is. But this 
attitude of his is a curious one, and it may be worth while to 
examine it by the light of his personal history. When the facsimile 
of the dordereau first appeared, he was struck with panic. When 
his trial was coming on his first hope was that the experts might 
be induced to refuse to recognize his writing in the bordereau. 
When that failed—the likeness being too strong—his next move 
was to get them to say that the dordereau, though apparently in 
his handwriting, was really a tracing upon it, such as might have 
been made by someone else, and this someone else he attempted to 
prove was Dreyfus, the proof being the legend of Captain Brault.* 
In this he succeeded, thanks to De Pellieux : but the position was 
too false to hold long, and was becoming every day more unten- 
able. To go back was impossible: he therefore took a step 
forward, and boldly avowed what it seemed useless any longer to 
deny, that he had written the Jordereau, only, to save himself from 
the admission of treason, he added falsely that he wrote it by order 
of Sandherr, and had long been the right-hand of the Staff This 
was for him a safe position, because he was protected by his 
acquittal; and, with the background of his real connection with 
Henry not unknown to the Staff, it was also a position of vantage, 
whence he might by the threat of revelations extort reparation 
from the War Office, or by the sale to journalists of the like 
revelations make a little money, or, occasionally let fly an arrow 
of revenge on his former allies at headquarters, who had now 
deserted him. At all events, if a confession from Esterhazy 


* See Supplement to June number of NATIONAL REVIEW, page 15, 
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would by itself go for nothing, it acquires some significance when 
taken in connection with the rest of the case, his proved visit to 
the German Embassy, the statements of the German and Italian 
attachés, the handwriting of the dordereau obviously identical with 
his own, and the papier pelure on which it was written, the peculiar 
paper not to be found elsewhere, but proved to have been long 
used by Esterhazy down to the very time when the lordereau was 
written. 

The alleged confessions, having been negatived by the Court of 
Cassation, ought properly to have been discarded from considera- 
tion at the Court at Rennes. Nevertheless, full evidence was 
taken upon the subject. But nothing transpired beyond what my 
readers may have read in the Supplement to the June number of 
this Review (page 37 et seq.), except the circumstances reported in 
the September number (page 63) revealing the curious fact that 
Gonse wrote to De Boisdeffre an account of the confessions when De 
Boisdeffre was in town, for the reason that De Bo'sdeffre was out of 
town. Lebrun-Renault when he was asked whether the words reported 
by him as having been used by Dreyfus were a confession of guilt 
or a protestation of innocence, declined to express an opinion. He 
could only repeat what he had heard; he was but a phonograph. 
Unfortunately, as a critic has wittily remarked, the phonograph 
refused to work, alike when Lebrun-Renault volunteered to operate 
with it at the Moulin Rouge in his “ Recital of a Witness,” and when 
he was ordered by the Minister of War and the Assistant Com- 
mander-in-Chief (according to their account) to set it agoing in the 
presence of the President of the Republic and the Prime Minister. 
It is not to be forgotten that the Generals who now impute con- 
fessions to Dreyfus are the same Generals who sent him out from 
the country with the official description (as an instruction to his 
future gaolers) that he was a hardened criminal who had made no 
confession and was totally undeserving of any pity. The subject 
may now be dismissed with the pronouncement of the Court of 
Cassation :— 

‘*1t is impossible to see in these words an avowal of guilt, not only because 
they commence with a protestation of innocence, but because it is not possible to 
fix the exact and complete text by reason of the differences existing between 
the successive declarations of Captain Lebrun-Renault and those of the other 
witnesses.” 


And with the memorable words of Dreyfus in court :— 


** Let me be permitted to express my emotion to-day, after the lapse of five 
years, that a person who had heard words commencing with a protest of innocence 
and ending with a protest of innocence—words which he had not understood— 
should have allowed himself to go and transform these words before his chiefs 
without asking a plain and simple explanation from the person interested. Those 
are proceedings which all honest people can only be indignant at.” 
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In arguing from the contents of the bordereau, the Generals 
asserted that the documents referred to must. have been such and 
such, and that the writer who delivered them must have been 
Dreyfus, because he had peculiar means of access to them. Both 
these positions were effectively combated by Major Hartmann and 
General Sebert; but the discussion can have no interest for English 
readers. When persons have no knowledge of what the documents 
really are, they can only guess; and again, what Dreyfus might 
have done with the guessed-at documents, when there is not a 
shred of. evidence to show what he did, is only another guess, 
a guess upon a guess. Arguments very difficult to meet were 
addressed to the Court by Major Hartmann to show that the 
language of the bordereawu was such as could not have been used 
by an artillery-man like Dreyfus. But, after all, the terms of the 
bordereau, by far the most worth considering, are the concluding 
words, “Je vais partir en maneuvres.” Could Dreyfus have said 
“Tam off to the mancuvres?” He certainly never went there. 
“Yes, but he and his brother stagiaires expected to do so up to 
the very end of August ; they were only stopped by an order of the 
28th August.” Such was the reply to the Court of Cassation from 
Cavaignac and Roget, both in possession of complete official 
information, one as ex-Minister of War, the other as Chef de Cabinet 
of the then Minister and sent to the Court as the chosen 
representative of the War Office. The order of 28th August was 
not produced, but was accepted on the faith of these official 
witnesses. Can it be believed what has since transpired that 
Dreyfus knew in May he was not going, and knew it from 
what Cavaignac and Roget had concealed, a General Order of 
De Boisdetire of the 17th of that month, prescribing that 
stagiaires in their second year, like Dreyfus, were not to go to the 
mancuvres of August and September, but for the purpose of 
learning regimental duty were to be attached to some corps de 
trowpes in October and two following months; and, to boot, that 
there never had been any order of 28th August, only on that day 
the Chief of the Bureau formally communicated the choice 
which each of the stagiwires had made of the corps de troupes 
to which he would be attached in pursuance of the order of 
17th May? “It may be so,” was the rejoinder, “ but it was well 
known that any individual stagiaire had only to ask for special 
leave to go with the Ktat-Major to the mancuvres, and he 
would be allowed to go.” This was the last shift of Mercier, and 
De Boisdeffre, and Roget, and Cuignet and Junck. Only, as it 
happened, Dreyfus never asked for leave or thought of asking. 
How then could he have said “I am off to the manceuvres?” 
How could he have written the bordereau ? 
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The contents of the secret dossier have, I think, been sufficiently 
described in the Supplement to the June issue of this Review 
(page 46). I will only quote again the summing-up of the 
Procureur-Général before the Court of Cassation: “There is 
nought, nought in the secret dossier ; any charge founded on this 
is founded on nonentity.” 

I have left to the last the question of the secret communication 
of documents to the Court-Martial of 1894. This and the other 
frauds of the Staff do not directly prove Dreyfus to be innocent. 
But in any court where justice was administered, they would have 
been enough to ruin the prosecution by completely discrediting all 
the principal witnesses—Mercier, Billot, Zurlinden, De Boisdefire, 
Gonse, Roget, Du Paty de Clam, Gribelin, &c.—and to speedily trans- 
fer some of them from the witness-box to the dock. Those who 
expected from General Mercier a frank revelation of the history of 
the origin of the secret dossiex must have been disappointed. He 
did, however, make a general confession that he had secretly 
communicated documents to the Court-Martial of 1894 behind the 
back of Dreyfus ; he avowed himself responsible for what had been 
done, and justified it. But the details he gave were given bit by 
bit; when the bits were put together and expanded under 
interrogation on two or three successive appearances of General 
Mercier at: the bar, it became possible to make out what, according 
to him, were the documents which the secret dossier contained, 
and by the same process and by the help of other witnesses the 
Court gradually arrived at these facts or assertions, viz., that 
Mercier gave the documents to De Boisdefire with orders that they 
should be sent off in a closed envelope to the Court-Martial ; that 
De Boisdefire employed Gribelin to make up the parcel into a 
sealed envelope, and that ultimately the parcel was despatched to 
the Court by the hands of Du Paty de Clam, who, however, says 
he regarded himself as the agent of Sandherr in the matter. 
Mercier’s list of secretly-communicated documents is remarkable, 
both for what it contains, and still more for what it does not 
contain. It contains (besides the documents so much discussed, 
Ce canaille de D.; Doutes que faire?; the letter Davignon) 
Du Paty de Clam’s commentary, and Guénée’s report upon 
Dreyfus. The commentary is described by Mercier in general 
terms as a memorandum connecting the above-mentioned docu- 
ments with each other; but if reliance can be placed on Picquart, 
who saw a part of it in 1896 and who has deposed in detail to 
what he saw, was a series of unfair glosses forcing the documents 
to point to Dreyfus. The commentary is now not forthcoming, 
Mercier having destroyed the original in 1894, as his personal 
property, and a copy in 1897 when Revision was coming on. 


15* 
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Guénée’s report was a report on the private life of Dreyfus, he 
being a private detective in the pay of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. He himself describes it as “blows on the head of the 
Turk”; it has proved to be false and scandalous, and what makes 
the matter worse, whilst his report was secretly communicated to 
the judges, the official report from the regular police which was in 
favour of Dreyfus was at the same time suppressed altogether 
instead of being placed in the legal dossier, in which case Dreyfus 
would have seen it and had the benefit of it. Mercier’s plea of 
justification for secretly communicating with the judges is reason 
of State, or war-scare. But, apart from other considerations, how 
could reason of State or war-scare render it necessary to make a 
secret communication of a report of a private detective on Dreyfus’ 
private life? And what reason was there of State or anything 
else to oblige Mercier to act at all in the matter? The worst that 
could happen would be an acquittal of Dreyfus. But rather than 
this, he, the Minister of War, preferred that Dreyfus should be 
convicted by unfair means, by documents used behind his back. 
Even now Mercier seems unconscious of the monstrous injustice 
of which he was guilty. He remains unabashed. 

Next to consider what his list of documents does not contain. 
The document which is conspicuous from its absence is the tele- 
gram of November 2nd, 1894.* As to this Mercier deposed in the 
first instance that neither the first nor the second version was 
submitted to the Court, and later on that no version at all was 
submitted: he had expressly ordered that the telegrain should be 
altogether excluded from the secret dossier. Having given this 


* For the history of this telegram which, on the day after Dreyfus’ arrest had 
been announced in the newspapers, was sent in Italian eypher by Colonel 
Panizzardi from the Italian Embassy at Paris to his own Government at Rome, 
and which was at the time intercepted by the French Foreign Office and com- 
municated by them to the War Office, I must refer my readers to pages 51—54 of 
the Special Supplement to the June issue of THE NATIONAL Review. Here it 
must suffice to say that before the Court of Cassation there came under discussion 
three different versions of the translation of this cypher telegram :— 

1. The incorrect version.—‘‘ Dreyfus arrété. Sile capitaine n’a pas eu de rela- 

ons avee vous, tl conviendrait de charger Vambassadeur de publicr un démenti. 
Notre émissaire prévenu.” This was the earliest or tentative version given by the 
Foreign Office unoflicially to the War Office. It was somewhat unfavourable to 
Dreyfus. 

2. The correct version.—‘* Dreyfus arrété. Si le eapitaine wa pas eu de rela- 
tions avec vous, il conviendrait de charger Vambassadeur de publicr un démenti, 
afin @éviter les commentaires de la presse.” This was the second version given a 
few days later officially in writing as the definitive one. It was exculpatory of 
Dreyfus. 

3. The falsified version. —‘ Le capitaine Dreyfus est arrété. Le Ministre de la 
Guerre a la preuve de ses relations avec V Allemagne. ‘outes mes précautions sont 
prises.” This was never given by the Foreign Office, but furnished to Gonse in 
1897 by Du Paty de Clam ‘“‘from memory.” It directly incriminated Dreyfus. 
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account Mercier left it to Colonel Maurel, who had been President 
of the Court-Martial of 1894, to state what had taken place in the 
Chamber of Deliberation. When Colonel Maurel was called, before 
he opened his lips, Colonel Jouaust warned him from the Presi- 
dent’s chair that it was for him (Colonel Maurel), and for him 
alone, to decide what information he should give and what ques- 
tions he should answer. Colonel Maurel took the hint and did pick 
and choose accordingly. He was careful to tell the Court that he 
himself, and he believed all his colleagues, entered the Deliberation 
Chamber already convinced of Dreyfus’ guilt by the evidence; 
that Bertillon’s demonstrations had been striking and intelligible, 
Du Paty de Clam’s deposition both weighty and dispassionate, and 
even Henry’s, though he may have indulged in gestures, free from 
ill-feeling or passion; further, that when the secret dossier was 
delivered to him by Du Paty de Clam he read only one of the 
documents to his colleagues, having made up his mind he had no 
occasion to look at any of the others. But when he was asked to 
say what the documents were he refused to answer ; that would be 
to violate the secrecy of the Deliberation Chamber. A day or two 
later came Captain Freystiitter’s turn. He had been one of the 
judges who served on the Court-Martial of 1894, and now ten- 
dered himself as a voluntary witness in the interests of justice. 
He spoke without reserve. He frankly confessed that at the time 
he did not knew there was any illegality in the Court secretly re- 
ceiving documents from the War Office. Documents were re- 
ceived, and Colonel Maurel had read out not only one but all of 
them, and had accompanied each with a running commentary of 
his own. This statement brought Colonel Maurel to the bar, and 
the explanation he gave to the Court was the following: he had 
it was true, said that he had read only one of the documents, but 
he had not said that only one document was read. The fact was 
that after reading one he had handed the dossier to his neighbour 
saying, “I’m tired.” Further, he vehemently repudiated having 
added any commentary of his own, which he said would have been 
an interference with the consciences of his colleagues—though why 
so it is difficult to understand. 

In the next place, Captain Freystiitter specified the documents 
in the dossier. His list, in the main, tallied with Mercier’s, but 
had one notable addition. He stated that amongst the documents 
was a telegram from a foreign Embassy. This telegram, he swore, 
expressly incriminated Dreyfus ; it contained the words, Dreyfus 
arrété, énvissaire prévenwu, also, he believed, the words Précautions 
prises, The telegram, it is plain, was no other than the telegram 
of 2nd November, 1894, not the correct version which Mercier had 
excluded from the legal dossier, and so suppressed it from Dreyfus, 
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but another version, either the incorrect version, or the falsified 
one, or a mixture of the two, at all events, a version which expressly 
incriminated Dreyfus. Colonel Maurel was then recalled, but 
he could only declare, in a voice trembling with agitation, that 
in all sincerity he could not remember the telegram. But he did 
not attempt to deny it, and wonderful to relate, none of the other 
members of the Court-Martial of 1894, nor De Boisdeffre, nor 
Gribelin, either were called upon, or came forward to give evidence 
on the subject. Du Paty de Clam (in his evidence taken on com- 
mission ) deposed that he was ignorant of the contents of the envelope 
entrusted to him. Mercier at the time of these revelations could 
only storm, he did not believe the telegram had been communicated 
to the Chamber of Deliberation against his orders; he questioned the 
veracity of Freystiitter. A few days later he was permitted to come 
before the Court again, and to plead that his own original deposi- 
tion should be “ allowed the same moral authority and be received 
with the same confidence” as if Freystiitter’s evidence had never 
been given. A singular request, and based on grounds still more 
singular, viz., private representations made to him, Mercier, by 
persons who could have given evidence on the subject and had not 
done so, and who were interested to conceal the offence if it had 
been committed. De Boisdeffre, he assured the Court, could 
say that he had been ordered not to place the telegram 
with the papers; Gribelin, that it was not with the papers; 
one member of the Court-Martial, that he did not see the 
telegram; the others that they could not remember any docu- 
ment with Dreyfus’ name in full, though they could not swear 
that there was none, their memory concerning the documents 
being ; very vague. And Mercier himself, not content with 
impeaching the veracity of Freystitter, proceeded, to the im- 
patience of the Court—it must be said to their credit—to throw 
doubts on his sanity and to-attack his military reputation. Sothe 
matter is left. Ordinary people will have little doubt in choosing 
between Mercier, who for five years has been hushing the matter 
up, and Freystiitter, who is in a position to know the truth, has no 
motive but to tell the truth, and has long been anxious to tell it, 
but has hitherto been officially prevented from doing so. And if 
Freystiitter is to be believed, then it is established that the tele- 
gram in a form which was both false and incriminatory of Dreyfus 
was secretly communicated to the Court-Martial. But how it came 
there, whether Mercier sent it, though he swears he did not, or 
whether contrary to his orders the telegram was slipped into the 
parcel by De Boisdeffre, or Gribelin, or Henry, or Du Paty de Clam, 
this must remain a mystery. If indeed Mercier has thus to suffer 
for one more offence than those which he committed he has only 
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himself to blame. For when in control of the War Office he took 
good care to prevent the contents of the secret dossier being ever 
established against himself. No record was entered of what it had 
consisted, or even of the fact of any communication having been 
made. The papers were not kept together, neither were all pre- 
served. The commentary was destroyed by Mercier’s own hand; 
Guénée’s report and the telegram of 2nd November, 1894, had 
been removed from the secret dossier when Picquart saw what 
remained of it in 1896; subsequently those remains were them- 
selves broken up and reconstituted with many additions into the 
secret dossier as we know it, but with nothing to show of what 
the dossier had originally consisted, or that any of the papers 
had been secretly communicated to the Court-Martial of 1894; 
as for the telegram of 2nd November, 1894, which exculpated 
Dreyfus, it got “lost” in the War Office, and in 1897 its place 
in the reconstituted dossier was filled by the falsified version which 
was supplied to Gonse by Du Paty de Clam “ from memory.” 

A sequel has yet to be added to this story. Our readers may 
remember that at the Court of Cassation there was a hot dispute 
between the Foreign Office and War Office as to the correct version 
of this telegram. The War Office long held out, but ultimately had 
to retract and acknowledge that the Foreign Office was right, and 
that the only version which had been furnished by the Foreign Office 
as correct and which was correct was the version which exculpated 
Dreyfus. And, accordingly, this correct version was inserted in the 
secret dossier which was to be laid before the Court-Martial at 
Rennes for consideration by them within closed doors, and General 
Chamoin was deputed by the War Office to explain this secret 
dossier to the Court-Martial, not, however, asa witness, but as a 
confidential adviser. On General Chamoin arriving at Rennes, 
Mercier put into his hands a memorandum, and asked him to take 
cognizance of it. This memorandum stated that the French 
Foreign Oftice had furnished to the War Office two versions of the 
telegram of 2nd November, 1894, but neither in writing, viz.: 
1. “ Captain Dreyfus arrested. Minister of War has found secret 
relations (or proof) with Germany (offert Allemagne). The matter 
has been taken in hand secretly. Emissary warned.” 2. “If 
Captain Dreyfus has not relations with you over there (la bas) it 
would be well to have an official démenti published in order to avoid 
comments of the Press.’ The memorandum went on to say that 
Sandherr had consulted an expert in cypher, who had pronounced 
positively in favour of the first of these two versions, as against 
the second, and it concluded with suggesting that the reasonings 
of the expert ought to be verified. My readers will have at once 
recognized the family likeness between the first of these versions 
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with the falsified version supplied to Gonse by Du Paty de Clam 
“from memory,” and also with the version which, according to 
Captain Freystiitter, was communicated to the Court-Martial of 
1894; they will also have noted the falsehood that the first 
as well as the second version mentioned in the memorandum was 
received from the Foreign Office, and the further falsehood that 
the Foreign Office never communicated any version in writing. 
This memorandum had come to Mercier from Du Paty de Clam, 
both the one and the other, it is needless tv say, familiar with the 
history of the telegram,and with the final agreement before the Court 
of Cassation between the Foreign Office and the War Office as to 
what was the correct version. Whether Chamoin knew from the 
terms of the memorandum or from Mercier that it. came from 
Du Paty de Clam is not clear. The next step was that General 
Chamoin took the memorandum with him to the Court-Martial 
sitting with closed doors, and there ‘read out a portion of it. Then, 
finding it was full of false statements, and feeling that he had made 
a mistake in referring ‘o it at all, he practically withdrew it, after 
making a full explanation both to M. Labori and the Court. Then 
Mercier, learning what had happened, asked Chamoin to let him 
have the memorandum back. But the General refused, and instead 
gave it into the custody of the Court. These facts were sub- 
sequently stated and discussed in open court. Mercier pleaded that 
he did not know the contents of the memorandum, and that he 
never intended that it should be shown to the Court. Du Paty 
de Clam, in his turn (in his evidence taken on commission) offered 
the explanation that the memorandum was expressly drawn up 
subject to verification, and that as it had been laid before the 
Court-Martial without having been verified, he declined all respon- 
sibility for it. But he did not say when or for what purpose the 
memorandum had been drawn up; and Colonel Jouaust refused to 
allow M. Labori to put to Mercier the question when and where the 
memorandum was given to Mercier, or what object he (Mercier) had 
in making himself the intermediary of Du Paty de Clam. The plot 
thus failed. But it remains that there was a plot, that Du Paty 
de Clam sought once more to establish the false version of the tele- 
gram which he had formerly supplied to Gonse “ from memory,” 
and attempted to mislead the Court-Martial covertly through its 
confidential adviser in a direction which he, Du Paty, knew to be 
false; and that General Mercier, ex-Minister for War, having the 
same knowledge, accepted the office of go-between. 

One more instance may be given of the way in which evidence 
was manufactured by the War Office against Dreyfus. This time it is 
General Gonse. In June, 1897, there was on the Staff of the Ecole 
Polytechnique a M. Jacques Hadamard, not Dreyfus’ father-in-law, 
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but a cousin of Dreyfus’ wife, and he was thinking of applying to 
be appointed one of the 7épétitewrs of that institution, M. Painlevé 
who was himself a répétiteur, and who at that time was, like the 
rest of the world, a believer in Dreyfus’ guilt, because ignorant of 
the merits, thought it advisable to counsel M. Hadamard not to 
present himself as a candidate, on account of his relation to Dreyfus’ 
family. This suggestion made M. Hadamard very indignant. It 
was very unjust, he said, and the more so that Dreyfus was innocent. 
He went on to remark that he did not say this about Dreyfus from 
any family considerations ; he himself had never seen Dreyfus but 
once; Dreyfus was a stranger to him, and, therefore, he could not 
answer for him beforehand as he might for someone he knew; and 
moreover, he had heard (as who had not from the newspapers ?) un- 
pleasant things about him; but of this he was certain, that Dreyfus 
had been wrongly condemned. Some time after this it came round 
to M. Painlevé that this conversation with M. Hadamard had 
reached General Gonse’s ears, and in a form prejudicial to Dreyfus. 
In order to remove the mistake, M. Painlevé had an interview with 
General Gonse, in March, 1898, explained to him exactly what had 
passed, and left him with the idea that the matter was quite at an 
end. But immediately after the interview Gonse, without inform- 
ing Painlevé, drew up a formal report with respect to this con- 
versation between M. Hadamard and M. Painlevé, to this effect :— 


‘*M. Hadamard had expressed his doubts as to the regularity of Dreyfus’ trial : 
then observing the attitude of M. Painlevé, who had cut short his observations by 
affirming his own conviction of the truth of the verdict, M. Hadamard, fearing lest 
he had gone too far, added these words (textuellement) : -‘ 1 did not mean to say 
that I believed Dreyfus innocent ; besides, since his arrest, certain actions of his 
have come to the knowledge of our family which would prevent us from answering 
for him.’ Inthe early days of March M. Painlevé has, in the presence of General 
Gonse and M. Ocagne, confirmed this declaration. 


** GONSE, 


‘‘ General and Assistant Chief of the General Staff. 
** Paris, Sth March, 1898,” 


And General Gonse caused this formal declaration to be added 
to the secret dossier for the use of the Minister of War. M. Pain- 
levé hearing of this (through the publication in the /%garo of the 
proceedings in the Court of Cassation), came to Rennes to protest. 
Gonse, now confronted with him, does not, as the obsequious 
Cuignet did, venture to maintain the accuracy of the declaration, 
but pleads that it was an insignificant matter, that his declaration 
was not actually part of the secret dossier as evidence of Dreyfus’ 
guilt; but (together with other papers) was only annexed to the 
secret dossier as information (renseignements), supplementary in- 
formation, provisional information which it was understood was to 
be taken subject to correction. Only, as M. Labori remarked, such 
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information might as well be correct: and the persons able to 
correct it—those from whom it came or to whom it was attributed 
—had no opportunity of doing so, not knowing what was put into 
the secret dossier. 

General Roget in dealing with the same circumstance as having 
been depu.od officially by the War Office to study the case and 
present it to the Court had, in his deposition, given this version 
of it :— 

«It was established at the proceedings in 1894, or soon afterwards, that M. 
Hadamard had been obliged to pay his son-in-law’s debts*—a matter with which 
he was not best pleased. He (i/) also made on this subject to M. Painlevé a 
significant remark.” 

General Roget had to admit that he had made a confusion of 
the two Hadamards, but he treated it as an “ unconsidered trifle” ; 
he had said “ 77,” when he ought to have said “on.” My readers 
will not be surprised to hear that after such experience M. Pain- 
levé had been induced to look into the case, and had become con- 
vinced of Dreyfus’ innocence. 


After the evidence came the speeches. The first was the 
réquisitoire or speech for the prosecution of the Government 
Commissary, Major Carriére. His address hardly admits of 
criticism. I will therefore only attempt to do justice to it by a 
summary. Commencing with the significant words that the case pre- 
sented two subjects for discussion—justice, and the public interest 
—and eulogizing the simple good faith characteristic of military 
tribunals as exhibited by the Court-Martial which had condemned 
Dreyfus in 1894, he proceeded to specify, without discussing 
them, the various points arising out of the terms of the bordereau 
itself. The documents therein mentioned, he said, must have 
come from the Staff, and Dreyfus was there.t Dreyfus, too, could, 
at the end of August, have used the words, “I am off to the 
manceuvres,” because he had only to ask for leave to go with the 
Staff and it would have been granted him. As to the hand- 
writing, the Courts had heard the experts discuss it ; for himself 

* This was false. 

t The only instance in which Carriére offered proof was with respect to the 
firing manual. Colonel Jeannel had deposed that Dreyfus had borrowed his 
copy of the manual, therefore it was that copy which Dreyfus had sent with the 
bordereau. Dreyfus admitted having borrowed a manual, but said it was the 
German firing manual, and asked the Court that enquiry might be made at 
the War Office of a memorandum which he had prepared and sent in on the 
subject. ‘* We have no time to make such a search,” said Jouaust. Even if 
Jeannel was right, his evidence was worth nothing. For what Jeannel said 
was that he had lent the French manual to Dreyfus in the early part of July, 
and that Dreyfus had returned it within two or three days. It could not, 


therefore, be the copy which, at the time the bordercau was written—the month 
of August—-was in the possession of the writer. 
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he could only say that it was like Dreyfus’ but not altogether ; 
it was also like that of Dreyfus’ brother, and like Esterhazy’s, 
But this was only what might be expected. Dreyfus was not a 
simpleton, and would never have written such a document in 
his natural undisguised hand. He, Carriére, had been struck by 
the fact that, in the Ile du Diable, Dreyfus used to write draft 
after draft of the simplest letter to his wife before he was 
satisfied ; every letter was an “exercise in graphology.” There 
must have been some object in this, Dreyfus being so intelligent 
aman. He, Carriére, had therefore consulted a cryptologist to 
see if these letters had possibly some concealed significance, 
but the enquiry had yielded no result. With regard to the 
documents mentioned in the secret dossier, Dreyfus had been 
in a position to procure them, and had procured them To 
imagine that Esterhazy had done so was infantine. Picquart’s 
attempt to substitute Esterhazy for Dreyfus had completely 
broken down. His own conduct was irregular and open to 
suspicion. On the other hand, the veiled woman, the clandestine 
meetings, the blue spectacles, these were but freaks of the imagina- 
tive Du Paty de Clam, and signified nothing. The charge against 
Esterhazy was seriously considered by Ravary and De Pellieux, 
who, after judicial enquiry, found a non-liew (no case), and those 
who knew the carefulness of military enquries knew that such 
a finding never takes place unless there is no chance of convic- 
tion. The case, however, went on before a Court-Martial, but 
only on Esterhazy’s own application, and the Court acquitted 
him, “ Voila Vaffaire Isterhazy!” Besides, how could Esterhazy 
have been a richly paid traitor? He was always in debt. On 
these grounds Major Carriére had gradually come to a conclusion, 
and he now averred on his soul and conscience that Dreyfus was 
guilty, and accordingly he prayed for execution of the law. 

Then followed the defence. Labori waived his right to speak. 
After the stormy passages he had had with the President, it was 
feared lest his words, lest his very appearance should set the Court 
against his client. What a reproach—more significant than 
words—on the unfitness of the judges to try this case! They 
could not bear to hear the truth. And Demange, who did speak, 
I am bound to say, took care not to tell it them. His speech, no 
doubt, was one of adroit and brilliant advocacy. At the opening 
he made an excellent stroke in reading some of Dreyfus’ letters 
from the Ile du Diable—letters most pathetic, and breathing not 
only innocence, but loyalty. Later on he forcibly insisted on the 
conclusive proof of Dreyfus’ innocence contained in the telegram 
of 2nd November, 1894, by which Panizzardi, before ever the 
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agitation had begun, and supposing his communication to be 
unknown to the French Government, informed his own head- 
quarters in cypher that he knew nothing of Dreyfus. And later on 
still he drove well home the impossibility of Dreyfus having 
written, “ I am off to the mancuvres,” and therefore of having written 
the bordereau. These, beyond doubt, were good points to make. 
But they were rather lost in the midst of his detailed examination 
of the arguments of the prosecution drawn from the dordereau and 
from the secret dossier. These he dissected and exposed with the 
skill of a master, showing that they were all hypotheses, many of 
them ill-founded hypotheses, the remainder unverified hypotheses, 
where, if an accused was to be convicted, there should be proof. 
If cogent logic would have sutticed, Demange would have secured 
a verdict. But what marked his speech was his anxiety to pro- 
pitiate the judges. This often led him to put the defence scarcely 
higher than that the case was not proved. He refused to argue 
that the choice lay between Dreyfus and Esterhazy, for that 
would have brought him into collision with the chose jugée, the 
acquittal of Esterhazy, and with the Generals who had intrigued 
to screen him. In short, he avoided every topic which could 
give offence; even the persecution of Picquart and the secret 
communication of documents were not alluded to. Nay, the 
Generals and Staff were all dubbed “honourable men.” No one 
will doubt Mercier’s word. Unnecessary to establish the loyalty 
of General Gonse, what is certain is that he is an honest 
man. Cavaignac is a man of good faith, Roget a distinguished 
officer. Bertillon is not to be despised. Du Paty de Clam is to 
be spoken of with all courtesy; he has been very ill lately; if it 
must be said that his imagination outruns his judgment, that is 
hardly to blame him. Even Esterhazy is rather a rogue than a 
traitor. The idea of Henry’s complicity with him in treason is not 
to be thought of. Henry was brave, loyal, and honest ; may he not 
in confidence have communicated secrets to his friend Esterhazy 
in the belief that he was dealing with a man of honour? may he 
not have forgotten Esterhazy’s handwriting when he saw it in the 
bordereau? and may not his suicide be accounted for by his 
remorse at finding his confidence had been abused? All this after 
the revelations in the Court of Cassation! All this in the 
year 1899, when /a lumitre was at last to be given to the world, 
and the «faire Dreyfus was to stand out in the full blaze of truth! 
We now understand why Demange did not cross-examine the 
Generals, why Labori refused to address the Court. I do not say 
that Labori would have succeeded any better; it is more than 
probable that nothing said or done would have had any effect, 
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But was it likely that these servile judges, or even the one judge* 
whose vote was supposed to be hanging in the balance, would be 
convinced by mere logic or be coaxed to acquit by a timorous and 
insincere half, or less than half, presentment of the case? Was 
not the only chance to shame them into doing what was right by 
exposing before the Court and the public the truth, the naked 
truth, and leaving to the judges the responsibility of rejecting it ? 
That Dreyfus was indubitably innocent, entirely innocent ; that 
Esterhazy was indubitably guilty ; and that the Generals and Staff, 
in order to hide their own shameful misdeeds, had screened Ester- 
hazy and persecuted Dreyfus, and for this purpose had resorted to 
turpitudes worthy only of coiners or members of the Long Firm, 
this was the truth, and it was capable of complete demonstration. 
In not presenting it in all its hideous reality, Demange, as it seems 
to me, omitted to use the moral force of his case—the force which, 
if anything could, might have prevented a verdict of condemna- 
tion from military officers, the force by which we trust that in 
spite of that verdict Dreyfus will yet obtain some justice from his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Major Carriére was entitled to a reply, and the use he made of 
it was to press upon the judges—just as if they were a common 
jury—that the law prescribed to them no form or measure of proof ; 
it was enough if they had a conviction intime. This conviction 
intime was the “ tip” given a few days before by a Jesuit journal, 
it was now the last word of the Government Commissary. The 
judges then delivered their dec'sion, according to custoin, without 
any reasons. 

And so Dreyfus is once more condemned. He was followed to his 
prison by the hearts of right-feeling men and women all over the 
world, full of shame, full of pity, even unto tears. Yet with this 
pity was mingled the proud thought that nothing which his per- 
secutors can do can degrade him. For we now know—witness his 
letters of lofty resolution through years of anguish, and his forlorn 
heart-communings in his tomb on the Ile du Diable—that Dreyfus 
is something more than an innocent ill-used victim ; he is a soldier 
of whom the proudest army could be proud, and a noble man. He 
has shown adamantine courage in enduring horrible torments of 
body and mind, and what nerved him to such endurance was his 
sense of duty to his wife and children whom he loved, and to the 
army whose honour he felt to be at stake with his own, Through- 


* By French military law unless five out of the seven judges constituting the 
Court-Martial vote for conviction the prisoner must be acquitted. It was under- 
stood that two were in favour of Dreyfus and that a third was wavering. The 
vote of this waverer would, therefore, make the difference between conviction and 
acquittal. 
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out his sufferings, for which he knew there was no just cause, he 
never wavered in his loyalty to his country, or reproached his 
judges whoimn he believed to have been honestly mistaken, or 
ceased to trust in his military chiefs, who, all the time, unsuspected 
by him, were for their own base ends plotting how further to de- 
fame and destroy him. May his heroic soul still hold out! May 
he yet live to see the day when France, returning to herself, shall 
fully acknowledge the innocence and nobility of her son! But 
should he succumb before that day arrives, he will die happy 
at least in this,—the calm faith that he is safe, that History will 
NOT record him as a traitor, and that the name which he will 
bequeath to his children and by which he himself will be known 
to men for generations to come will be a name of honour. 


GoprreEy LUSHINGTON. 


SWORD AND CASSOCK. 


Perinde ae si cadaver—* Act as though you were a corpse.” Such 
is the maxim in which Ignatius Loyola summed up the intended 
results of his new method of disciplining the individual soul, and 
it cannot be denied that the five French officers, who in wanton 
defiance of the evidence, of their oaths, and of humanity at large, 
have just recondemned an innocent comrade to the galleys, do 
not faithfully reflect the spirit of their Jesuit instructors. The 
gist of their method may be gathered from the following passage 
of the Spiritual Exercises of Loyola :— 


‘*Rule 13. Lastly, that we may ourselves be altogether of one mind with and 
in conformity with the Catholic Church, in case she shall have defined as being 


black that which to our eyes appears white, we are in duty bound to at once pro- 
nounce it black.” 


And this from the “ Letter on Obedience” :— 


**You shall diligently beware of at any time endeavouring to twist aside unto 
your own the will of your Superior. His will you ought to regard as the will of 
God. Such an endeavour would be not to conform your will to the divine, but to 
control the divine by the standard of your own will, thereby investing the order of 
that divine wisdom. How great in truth is the error of those who, blinded by 
self-love, are led to esteem themselves obedient when they have by some means 
or other brought round their Superior to what they wish themselves. . 

** He that would wholly immolate himself to God must offer not his will alone, 
but also his intelligence—that is the third and highest grade of obedience ; so 
that he not only wills his Superior’s will, but feels as he feels, and submits to his 
judgment his own, so far as a devout will can bend the understanding to 
itself; . 2 . 

“<I ought to desire to be ruled by a Superior who endeavours to subjugate my 
judgment and subdue my understanding. . . . When it seems to me that I 
am commanded by my Superior to do a thing against which my concience revolts 
as sinful, and my Superior judges otherwise, it is my duty to yield my doubts to 
him, unless I am otherwise constrained by evident reasons.” 


But where blind and dumb obedience is put first and the voice 
of conscience second, the latter has, inside an army or monastic 
order, small chance of being heard :— 


**l ought not to be my own, but His who created me, and his, too, by whose 
means God governs me, yielding myself to be moulded in his hands liké so much 
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wax. « « « I ought to be like a corpse, which has neither will nor under- 
standing ; or like a small crucifix, which is turned about at the will of him that 
holds it ; or like a staff in the hands of an old man, who uses it as may best assist 
or please him,” 


It is true that in a solitary passage Loyola seeks to fix a moral 
limit to the carrying out of his system :—“ In all things,” he says, 
“except sin, I ought to do the will of my Superior, and not of my 
own.” But this sentence is only read in the introduction to his 
treatise, where he wishes not to shock the novice who has just 
taken up his book. Such a passage hardly breaks the monotony 
of the discipline, and certainly cannot change its general aim and 
tendency, which is, as it were, to eradicate and scoop out the con- 
science of the individual man, leaving a vacuum into which the 
dictates, good or evil, of the hierarchical Superior, accepted blindly 
and without criticism as Divine, are to be thrust. sprit de corps 
(there is no English phrase) is to override all distinctions of right 
and wrong. Men are to be broken in exactly as if they were colts. 
They must, before all things, achieve that highest grade of 
obedience, which Loyola defines as the “sacrifice of the intellect.” 
They must learn, that is, not only to will as the Superior wills, 
but to will to judge of a situation as he judges. They must make 
his wish their own, and let that wish be father of their thoughts. 
Least of all must they claim a right of private judgment, but must, 
whenever authority has proclaimed its mandate, treat all secret 
misgivings of the conscience as the voice of the Tempter. There 
is to be but a single will and conscience pervading the Order, that 
of its General. Its members shall have none of their own. 

Without any wish, therefore, to excuse the action of these five 
military judges, we may yet understand it. It is the result of 
what we may call the Jesuit mentality, which is exclusive of 
genuine—that is, individual—moral responsibility. Certain savage 
races squeeze the heads of their infants so that their skulls assume 
a particular abnormal shape, which is never lost all through life. 
The same result is attained in the moral and intellectual sphere by 
Jesuit training; and as in Irance it is particularly the priests and 
the officers who fall under this influence, they are most apt to 
display the moral deformity which results. And as the savage 
races to which we have alluded regard their tortured skulls as 
handsome and fashionable, so French monks and officers reckon 
to be their peculiar glory that which the rest of the world sees to 
be ugly and infamous. This explains why Esterhazy, the friend of 
Drumont, as well as traitor, brothel-keeper, and mercenary of the 
Pope of Rome, is “ the man” of the French General Staff, and was 
lately acclaimed as the incarnation of military honour; also 
why Drumont, the friend of Esterhazy, as well as arch-liar, black- 
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mailer, and moral assassin, is “the man” of the French Church, 
its most trusted adviser and henchman. 

M. Carri¢re, who conducted the prosecution of Dreyfus, betrayed, 
in his closing appeal to the Rennes Court-Martial, a shrewd 
appreciation of the Jesuit mentality of at least five out of the 
seven officers who composed it. There they sat, the crucifix sus- 
pended over their heads, on which they had sworn to judge 
according to the evidence, without hatred and without fear. On the 
one side were ranged the witnesses for the truth, Picquart, who has 
already endured over a year’s imprisonment for its sake, Freystiitter, 
the only one of the 1894 judges who has a conscience along with 
courage to tell the truth, Trarieux, Forzinetti, Lamothe, Sébert, 
Cordier, Hartmann, Ducros, and a handful of other brave men. 
On the other side the Generals and five Ministers of War, convicted 
of fraud, false-witness, attempted assassination, of complicity with 
the traitor and brothel-keeper. Before the judges stood the victim 
of their lies, the typical martyr of our age, the modern Prometheus 
liberated for a space by the fifty highest judges of his land from 
his rock of torture, spiritualized by suffering, resolved to live only 
that he may at last win justice. These five oflicers were the 
subordinates of the guilty Generals. They knew the truth, and 
knew that the eyes of the whole world were turned upon them. 
They had either to acquit or else enforce the maxims of the 
founder of the Jesuit Order. And Carriére knew how engrained 
in their souls was the doctrine that you should do anything, dare 
anything for your hierarchial Superior. So he did not shrink from 
the vile task imposed upon him. The last words with which he 
overawed the five are memorable :— 


*«T have a single observation to make, and that a simple one. 

** You have heard a great number of witnesses. 

“I must ask you to divide them in your thoughts into two groups, of which 
the one asks you to acquit the accused, the other demands of you his con- 
demnation. 

“Jt will be your duty to weigh these two groups and to give to cach the moral 
importance which you ought to attribute to it; and you will give your decision 
in favour of the one which influences in its favour the scales of your 
justice.” 


The judges listened to this appeal, and five of them gave theiz 
verdict—against their knowledge of the facts, against the evidence, 
in favour of the guilty Generals, who were, after all, their official 
superiors. 

The Court-Martial of 1894 was opened five years ago with 
these significant words from the lips of its President, Colonel 
Maurel, addressed to Dreyfus’ counsel, Maitre Demange :— 

“Silence! There are other interests at stake than those merely 
of the accusation and defence.” 

VOL. XXXIV. 16 
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“Other interests?” Yes, those of the higher officers, Boisdeffre 
and Henry, whose guilt and treachery and peculations the 
unpopular Jew was singled out to expiate. The Court-Martial of 
Rennes in 1899 closed with a similar appeal. 

It is on record that the Court-Martial of 1894 would not and 
could not condemn on the dordereau alone. They were not 
satisfied that Dreyfus wrote it; and it needed the perfervid perjury 
of Henry and the wilful forgeries and falsifications of Mercier’s 
secret dossier to overcome their scruples. They had no knowledge 
that the handwriting was that of Esterhazy, or they would have 
acquitted Dreyfus. In 1899 every doubt which hung about the 
case is dissipated. The real traitor has been recognized, though 
acquitted to order eighteen months before. He has admitted his 
guilt before all the world. Nevertheless, the five judges of 1899 
condemn Dreyfus afresh and mechanically on the bordereau, and 
on it alone. The three Court-Martials of 1894, 1898, and 1899 
thus form a crescendo of crime, a series of three waves, of which 
the last is, according to the proverb, the greatest; what an 
ancient Greek would call the trikumia of infamy. 

And it cannot any longer be alleged that the guilt is only that 
of a few officers, as I for long strove to maintain, and as Colonel 
Picquart once alleged, though I think he would now no longer do so. 
In the years 1898 and 1899 at least seven military courts have been 
called together to condemn Dreyfus, to acquit Esterhazy, to eject 
Picquart from the active army, similarly to eject Joseph Reinach 
from the army of reserve, to decide that Esterhazy, the brothel- 
keeper, adulterer, and swindler of his kith and kin, had in no way 
tarnished his military honour, to acquit Colonel du Paty de Clam, 
to recondemn Dreyfus. Some fifty French officers have sat as 
judges in these courts. I will not take into account the Ravarys, 
the De Pellieux, the D’Ormeschevilles, the Taverniers, the Car- 
ricres, who assisted and guided their deliberations, for they may 
have been selected for their vile tasks by the military authorities 
because their vileness was tried and ascertained beforehand. But 
these fifty odd military judges were chosen at random from the 
entire corps of officers according to panels fixed long beforehand. 
Of them three only have been found to possess conscience or 
honour, intelligence, or a sense of truth and justice. Three alone 
are not a disgrace to humanity, three alone not cannibals, ready at 
the word of command to offer human sacrifices on the altar of 
shame. Captain Freystiitter is one of them. The names of the 
two who did their duty at Rennes have not transpired, though 
Captain Beauvais is thought to have been one. 

It was the spectacle of the mental and moral degradation of the 
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- average French officer which from the first forbade us to expect 
much from the tribunal of Colonel Jouaust. All knew that one of 
its members had already offered incense to the memory of the 
forger Henry by subscribing to the fund raised in his honour. 
The insolent request of the General in command of the Rennes 
garrison, in the name of his officers, to the editor of the local 
Liberal journal /’A venir de Rennes, “ not to send his paper any more 
to the military club,” was an earnest cf what was to follow. It wasa 
final demonstration to the world’s Press that French officers are re- 
solved to feed their minds only on the lies of Drumont’s Libre Parole, 
of the Eclair, the Soir, Judet’s Petit Journal, and Rochefort’s 
Intransigeant. I knew how bold and difficult a task it is to try to 
snatch away from a bird of prey the quarry into which it has once set 
its talons. Therefore I despaired of the second Court-martial, 
much as I admired the quixotism shown by Dreyfus’ friends and 
family in petitioning the Court of Cassation, not simply to annul 
the verdict of 1894, but to send the victim once more before his 
peers, in order that by those who had first condemned him he might 
be finally acquitted. And now there is left faint hope of any redress. 
In order to secure a fresh appeal to the Court of Cassation the 
champions of innocence must be abie to allege a new fact unknown 
to this last Court-Martial. But there was nothing that was 
unknown to its members. All the facts stared them in the face; 
they knew the whole truth, and chose to flout it. The numerous 
irregularities of the trial might be used to upset it, if it were not 
in France. The five have, by the very cynicisin of their procedure, 
closed every avenue of judicial remedy. 

* As the Constitution permits it, President Loubet may grant 
a free pardon,* for he has all along been convinced of Dreyfus’ 
innocence. But as to anything further, even he seems to be 
cowed by the verdict, no less than his Ministers, Gallifet and 
Waldeck-Rousseau. They had signed a writ for the arrest 
of the criminal Mercier several days before the conclusion of 
this last trial, and it was already in the hands of the Rennes 
police. Yet it has not been served, and Mercier is not arrested, 
though he only left that city on the Monday after the trial. It is 
evident that his intention in staying there was to dare the Govern- 
ment to arrest him, and they have flinched from doing their duty. 
Cowardice and impotence beset almost all the fugitive Ministries of 
the third Republic. A free pardon, alone, would only be a fresh 
insult to justice and a fresh stain on France, unless the Presi- 
dent expressly alleged the prisoner’s innocence as his reason for 
granting it. 


* Since this was written the pardon has been granted. 


16* 


| 
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The present French Ministry is not likely to be permanent. The 
Chamber of Deputies must shortly reassemble, and its first act 
will be to get rid of the motley incongruous Cabinet, which shuns 
its responsibility, and has not the courage even to arrest M. Guérin 
in his extemporized fortress in the Rue Chabrol. The baser sort 
of Republicans, who only want an excuse for dropping the matter, 
have already begun to proclaim the sanctity of this new chose 
jugée, and Méline is likely to be restored to power in order to pro- 
tect it, as for over two years he protected the crime of 1894. No 
French Premier has nowadays a chance of retaining power for 
more than three months, unless he is employed, with the aid of 
the Comte de Mun and the clericals, in hushing up a great crime. 
And when M. Méline comes back, the Generals will insist on the 
resignation of M. Loubet, who has given them deep offence. 
Their unspeakable instrument, Cavaignac, will probably succeed 
to the office of President, and the walls of forty thousand com- 
munes will be placarded afresh with new forgeries destined to 
prove to the French peasant that there do ‘not really exist even 
the extenuating circumstances for Dreyfus’ crime which the five, 
recoiling from their own guilt, have alleged to exist. Fresh 
forgeries, too, are badly needed to counteract the moral effect 
produced by the dissent of two honest judges from the iniquity 
of the five. The first action of the Generals, so soon as they 
get another Minister of War, will be to Court-Martial and con- 
demn these two judges and wreak their full vengeance upon 
Picquart. In doing this they will have the approval of such 
austere Republicans as Freycinet, Ribot, Dupuy, and will win the 
applause of M. de Mun and the French hierarchy. A military 
oligarchy, pitiless and shameless, will control France as before. 
Yet, perhaps, not openly, for it can always make sure of nominal 
Republicans to do all it wants. 

The only Party which is at all likely to protest against this 
policy of “appeasement and reconciliation,’ which the knock- 
kneed Republicans are already advocating, are the Socialists 
led by Jaurés—who, however, is not in the Chamber—and 
the few old Radicals who follow Clemenceau. They may be able 
to prevent the general proscription of Dreyfusards which Cavaignac 
had planned and prepared just before he fell from office in the 
autumn of last year, and which will soon be advocated afresh ; but 
they will not be able to avoid the condemnation, by packed juries 
ot Nationalists, of Yves Guyot, of Joseph Reinach, and of Zola—of 
the two former as a peace-offering to the manes of the patriotic 
forger Henry, of the latter as an act of homage to the traitor 
Esterhazy. 


There are at present 60 Socialists in the Chamber; 57 Radical 
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Socialists who are practically of the same Party; 121 Radicals 
who may be relied on to unite with the former in moments of 
danger; 226 Republicans, few of whom can be trusted to oppose 
the officers, and lastly 100 ralliés and reactionaries, professed 
champions of Church and Army alike. The Socialists are really 
stronger in France than the number of their Deputies would lead 
one to suppose. At the General Election of May, 1898, which was 
fought under great disadvantages, because Méline and his followers 
rigged the election as much as they could, they polled 1,402,000 
votes out of a total of 6,346,000 cast—that is, nearly a quarter. 
This was an increase of their strength by more than a hundred per 
cent. upon the election of 1893, when they only cast 598,000 votes. 
They were thus the only Party which in 1898 gained ground to 
any marked extent. 

The proved cowardice of the ordinary Republican politician 
being what it is, it is probable that the Military Party will get 
their way. The one danger which threatens them would also be 
far from advantageous to the Dreyfusards ; it is that of violence in 
the streets, rioting and incendiarism. For it must not be for- 
gotten that in Latin countries the Roman superstition has a 
peculiar faculty of generating out of its own bosom antagonists 
hardly less dangerous to society than the Jesuits, feather-headed 
fanatics whose ideal is anarchy and indecency, and their method 
of attaining it the wrecking of churches and destruction of pro- 
perty. This Party, along with the Black Internationals or Jesuits, 
formed the strength of General Boulanger’s movement. In it 
they joined hands to wreck a Republic which combined public 
order with liberalism and toleration. Drumont has tried to re- 
unite the broken segments of this Party, and started the Anti- 
Semitic cry because the Jews were hated by the Anarchists as 
capitalists, and by the Jesuits on religious or rather superstitious 
grounds. The Anarchists, however, have after all more sense of 
justice and principle than the Jesuits; the foul wrong done to 
Dreyfus has stirred their indignation, and they will not again join 
forces with the Jesuits even to overthrow the State. 

At the time of the election in May, 1898, Dreyfus had few 
supporters among the candidates, and the merits of his cause were 
unknown among the masses. ‘The artisans were listless, or 
regarded the case as a mere internal squabble among the 
capitalists. Consequently, Jaurés and Joseph Reinach, who alone 
tried to ventilate the grievance, lost their seats. The exposure 
of Henry’s forgery woke up a certain number of artisans. 
Pressensé, Jaurés, and other eloquent champions of right, 
have, often at the risk of their lives, addressed meetings all over 
France. The trials of Urbain Gohier and of Picquart called 
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attention to the misdoings of the General Staff; and this last 
supreme deed of open and cynical injustice has, let us try 
and hope, lit a flame of indignation which will not easily 
be extinguished. Fresh prosecutions of Dreyfusards and the 
attempts which will be made to silence them, will only spread the 
fire. It must also be borne in mind that two out of five of 
the conscripts called up year by year take with them into the 
barracks the opinions they have picked up in the Socialist clubs 
and cafés of their quarticr. They have learned, especially in the 
last two years, to look upon the officer as a monster of injustice 
and arbitrary brutality. This before they enter the army. In 
two or three years time they return to their homes with all their 
fiercest prejudices verified and strengthened. The hatred of the 
General Staff and of the whole corps of officers is at this moment 
gathering force in the great cities with the rapidity of a snowball, 
and may at any moment lead to a dangerous explosion. 

In an open letter which I wrote in June of last year to 
M. Joseph Reinach, on the occasion of his being expelled from 
the territorial army for having translated paragraphs of my first 
article in this Review, I ventured to assert my confidence in the 
traditions of honour and fair play which I imagined to prevail in 
the French army as in our own. An unknown correspondent— 
one of many such—at once wrote to me from the Ardéche to 
thank me for my denunciation of Esterhazy, yet to blame me for 
speaking of the officers as I had done. 


‘* Je vous demande,” he wrote, “‘ de ne plus croire une seconde aux qualités de 
justice et de courage, qu’auraient selon vous, les Laubardemont de |’Etat-Major, 
ignare, podagre, gateux, que la Republique a la bonheur de posstder pour la 
conduire 4 la boucherie. Jamais, au grand jamais, les militaires ont eu un 
dix milliardéme d’atome de justice et de courage. Ces qualités, ces vertus 
sont incompatibles avec leur etat. C’est un métier de lache, d’assassin et de 
voleur ; d’animal en rut, de tigre.”* 


When the same correspondent goes on to affirm that French 
court-martials are “tribunaux de sang et d’imbecillité,” one is 
c2rtainly disposed to agree with him. Every artisan knows that 
his son during his term of service is at the mercy of such tribunals, 
able to imprison and murder at will. The Generals have provided 
him during the last two years with a series of object-lessons. 
Instead of furthering the cause of discipline by their guilty 


* «T would ask you not to Lelieve for one moment in the qualities of justice 
and courage which you attribute to the Zaubardemonts of the General Staff. It is 
ignorant, gouty, rotten, and under it France’s only luck will be to be led to 
butchery. Never, never have the swashbucklers had a tenth millionth atom of 
justice and courage. These qualities, these virtues, consort not with their con- 
dition. Their profession is that of the coward, assassin, and thief ; of the rutting 
animal, of the tiger,” 
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machinations, they have hopelessly ruined it; and it cannot be 
long before some great and terrible upheaval occurs to startle the 
already scandalized world. 

The Generals have, no doubt, an inkling of the hatred which at 
least two out of every five privates feel for their officers. If it were 
not so, they would have lung ago effected a coup d'état. To do it 
successfully, they must rely on their men to shoot down the mob 
rather than fraternize with it. In this respect the Merciers and 
Rogets of to-day are at a disadvantage as compared with Louis 
Napoleon, who had at his command regiments of veterans dis- 
sociated by long terms of service from the crowd, callous to its 
sufferings, and altogether out of sympathy therewith. They are as 
much afraid of their men as the opportunist politicians are afraid 
of them, and as long as they can get time-serving Ministers to 
grovel before them, they will acquiesce, and gladly, in the show of 
constitutional government. Butit cannot last forever. Thousands 
of recruits during the last eighteen months have written letters 
every week to persons I could name filled with such sentiments as 
those which I transcribed above. They are all“ enraged” Dreyfus- 
ards, and are not—most of them—such cowards as the guilty 
Generals and the subservient politicians, who cower at the sight of 
the gilt braid and ostrich plumes. 

Lionel Decle is one who has done his three years service in the 
French cavalry, and has detailed his experiences in a graphic narra- 
tive entitled, Trooper 3809, published this year in English by Mr. 
Heinemann. He knows his country’s army, so to speak, inside out, 
and his conclusion (Preface, page x.) is that the “ Dreyfus case is, 
unfortunately, but a greatly magnified example of what daily happens 
throughout the French army.” And on page 240 he illustrates in 
an amusing little history the extent to which it is a principle of 
French discipline that you should perjure yourself to order. A 
Sergeant Vaillant had been accused by a Captain Hermann of 


stealing a suit of M. Decle’s, whereas the latter had freely lent 
them to him. 


“Tf you want,” said the Captain to Private Decle, “to avoid the serious con- 
sequences of your act, I am prepared to overlook it, provided that you swear that 
Sergeant-Major Vaillant has stolen your clothes.” 


‘‘T am sorry I cannot do so, sir,” I replied, ‘as that would be committing 
perjury. . . .” 
‘© What !” exclaimed the Gendarme, evidently much astonished, ‘‘ how can you 


say that Sergeaut-Major Vaillant did not steal a suit of clothes from you when 
your captain says he did?” 


M. Decle’s pages teem with acts of injustice which it makes 
your blood boil to read; yet he declares that the lot of a trooper, 
whose higher officers are gentlemen of good family, is much 
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better than that of an infantryman, whose officers are mostly ex- 
corporals and sergeants picked out for commissions because they 
excelled in brutal severity, injustice, bullying and blackmailing. 

A foreigner cannot visita French parade-ground many times 
without witnessing outbursts of ill-temper on the part of officers 
altogether unjustified. One such I will narrate which I saw myself 
the last time I watched soldiers being trained. It was at Ajaccio, 
on the afternoon of January 22nd, 1894.* Four raw recruits were 
told to march across the parade-ground. They had evidently only 
joined the ranks the day before, and did their best, but reached the 
further side a little out of touch with one another. Instantly a 
smart dandy of an officer stepped up to them as they halted, and 
gave the right file a slap on the face that made him reel, lifted his 
foot sharply and kicked the next man in the groin with all his 
force, then gave the third a blow with his fist in the stomach that 
doubled him up. That seemed to exhaust him, and turning to the 
first man he snarled, “Ce west pas que tu wentends pas le 
Francais, mais que tu es malhonncte.” I then heard him sentence 
all four to several days in the cells. The recruits stood like 
statues, but I turned to my companion and said, “It should need 
a temper less vindictive than these Corsicans have, to make any one 
of those four shoot that fine fellow at the first opportunity.” 

On April the 4th, 1871, the Archbishop of Paris, Georges Darboy, 
a saintly man, who had been arrested by the Communists as a 
hostage, was shot in cold blood by them within the prison of La 
Roquette. The President of the Cour de Cassation, M. Bonjean, 
perished with him, as well as several lesser personages. This out- 
rage thrilled the civilized world with horror, and somewhat justified 
the terrible retribution wreaked .by General Gallifet upon those 
who committed it. Yet it was not nearly so foul an outrage as 
that which has been perpetrated in the case of Captain Dreyfus, 
nor half so cowardly. It was done by a handful of civil rebels who 
in the six months siege of their city had endured nameless suffer- 
ings. They were engaged at the moment in a desperate house-to- 
house struggle with the advancing Versailles army. Everyone on 
either side was roused to fury. It was in the minds of all the 
citizens of Paris that the insane ambition of an empress, who was 
a mere tool in the hands of the Church and Jesuits, had plunged 
France into so disastrous a war. 

At Rennes, where France, the French Army and the Catholic 
Church, were the real defendants, and were on their trial at the bar 
of ecumenical opinion, no such extenuating circumstances can be 
alleged, as can be for the Communists of 1871. It is a time of 


* relate this from a diary written at the time. 
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profound peace ; no enemy threatens France. The victim is known 
to be innocent. His innocence, indeed, is the chief count against 
him ; nay, the only count, his Judaism apart. He is a tried officer, 
loyal to France and to the uniform he wears. He has already 
undergone nearly five years of unspeakable torture, chained to a 
torrid rock in the most fever-stricken part of the tropics. His 
health is ruined. He sits there unmoved, a type of martyrdom, of 
spiritual dignity, while his old companions of the army glibly 
rattle off their perjuries and insults, old and new, against him. 

It is something that the whole body is not mortified; and the 
Dreyfusards may be truly said to keep the conscience of France. 
They form a splendid minority, and, we hope, may be found yet to 
be the germ of a national resurrection from the grave that Jesuitry 
has dug. They have displayed an unflagging enthusiasm for truth 
and justice, a courage in the midst of defeat, a capacity of self- 
sacrifice, an ardour, a burning hatred of injustice, a love of liberty, 
an intrepidity amidst the howls of Anti-Semite mobs, a dignity and 
self-restraint under insult, a readiness to take their lives in their 
hands—a complex of heroic virtues, which in any other land would 
have sufficed for the founding of a new religion, for the constitu- 
tion of a new city, of an ideal State. Let us pray that a new 
France may arise through their unselfish efforts. If so, Dreyfus 
will not have suffered in vain. It is they alone whose presence in 
a tainted capital makes one hesitate to boycott the coming Exhibi- 
tion. The apologue of Abraham interceding for the cities of the 
plain has its application here: “Oh let not the Lord be angry, and 
I will speak yet but this once: peradventure ten shail be found 
there. And the Lord said: I will not destroy it for the ten’s sake.” 
Assuredly, unless the French quickly throw off the incubus of guilt 
and bring forth better fruits, they will some day wake up and find 
a big hole in the map of Europe where formerly the name of 
France was written. 

Over and above that purification of the feelings which every 
great and true tragedy produces in those who witness it, there 
is another lesson to be learned from the Rennes Court-Martial, 
especially by the Anglo-Saxon races. We live in an age of transi- 
tion and uncertainty. The old landmarks of faith have shifted 
somewhat, and a large number of English men and women look for 
some new rock on which to rest their faith. The Bible sufficed for 
our forefathers, but for the more cultivated children of the Oxford 
Movement it suffices no more ; and although they build libraries in 
the name of Dr. Pusey, this old-fashioned divine would feel himself 
dazed and lost if he entered their class-rooms and heard the con- 
victions brusquely thrown aside as out of date to the establish- 
ment of which he devoted a life of scholarship and study. In such 
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a situation the élite of the new Ritualistic Party has looked about 
for new havens in which to drop anchor and ride in safety; and 
the Roman Church, to the external observer immobile, un- 
changing, uncompromising, admitting no salvation outside its pale, 
disciplined, centralized, equipped with monkish Orders, learned and 
ascetic, indubitably ancient, and supporting a tradition which 
reaches far back, and has not on a superficial view undergone 
violent changes, such as was the European Reformation—a Church 
with all these qualities, and in spite of them all living and energetic, 
always intriguing, and not like Eastern Christianity, lethargic and 
locked in the embrace of a military despotism, has thrown a spell 
over the minds of English clergymen, who wander without a com- 
pass in deserts—so it seems to them—of Erastianism, Puritanism, 
and Agnosticism. Hence the talk about religious reunion. Hence 
the misgiving about the validity of English Orders. If that be dis- 
puted and denied, will not the efficacy of the Sacraments be lost as 
well, and nothing remain save the shifting sands of a higher criti- 
cism, which has already called much, and will yet call more and 
more, in question? But reunion has meaned for those who felt 
themselves in this piight, not reunion with asturdy Scotch Presby- 
terianism, not with the Puritains and Nonconformists, who are the 
backbone historically of the English and American polities, not 
even with the Eastern Church, a respectable body if it could be 
freed from Russian Tsardom, but reunion with Latin Catholicism. 
The ill-starred experiment of the last of the Stuarts is to be tried 
once more. Authority and probabilism is to replace hard thinking, 
private judgment, reasonable faith. The control of priest and con- 
fessional over the individual conscience is inculcated, as if our home- 
made morality were inferior to that of Latins, or our women less pure 
than Spanish penitents. The apex of humiliation and un-English 
self-distrust is reached when Lord Halifax, in behalt of the four or 
five thousand weak-kneed clergymen who compose the English 
Church Union, crawls cap in hand to the footstool of an Italian 
Bishop, and beseeches him to be so gracious as to recognize the 
validity of English Orders. His petition was very properly spurned, 
but the want of manliness remains. Rome is ever there like a 
magnet to attract these drifting particles. 

The European Reformation, like the dissent of the Middle Ages, 
was, in its essence, a revolt not against the superstitions of the 
Latin Church, but against its callousness, its cynical cruelty, its 
injustice, its fanaticism, against the confessional and the attendant 
open immorality of celibate priests and popes. These were the 
qualities which earned it as early as the eleventh century from the 
saints of Lyon, of Albi, of Lombardy, the title of Meretrix Ecclesia, 
of Nidus Serpentum, of Mundana Ecclesia, of Bestia. And now, 
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after a lapse of ten centuries, the Dreyfus affair, like a flash of 
nocturnal lightning, reveals to us that this Church, Englishmen’s 
fear and dislike of which Lord Halifax, addressing his admirers in 
the Guildhall, declares to be wholly unreasonable, has in its heart 
of hearts learned nothing and forgotten nothing. Every cannibal 
instinct is lurking within it as of old. Before all the world a great 
historic scene has been set up anew, a drama of cosmic import 
acted over afresh. The Roman Church has been asked to choose 
between the just man and the unjust. From every sacristy the 
cry has gone up: “Release unto us Esterhazy. But as for 
Dreyfus, the innocent Jew, crucify him, crucify him! His blood 
be upon our heads.” 

We are not exaggerating. From every clerical journal in France 
and Italy and Belgium during the last two years one could cull 
paragraphs reeking with cruelty and cowardice, panegyrics of 
forgers and assassins, lies and slanders, which, if they were brought 
together, would fill a series as long as the Acta Sanctorum. In 
every corner of this sinister drama a skulking Jesuit may be 
detected. Isa confessor wanted, who, abusing the trust reposed 
in him by a weak woman, prostituting his spiritual functions, can 
provide the French Staff with a flesh and blood original for their 
mythical veiled lady ?—the Pére du Lac is there, that paragon of 
learning and piety, whose virtues the Comte de Mun lately 
extolled in the columns of The Times. Is a military adviser 
wanted to recommend to General de Boisdeffre the good Catholics 
whom it is desirable to promote to the highest positions in the 
army ? Again the Pére du Lac is there, and in his daily walks at 
Versailles with the disciple he loves, he faithfully discharges the 
pious duty. Is money wanted and business talent to start the 
Libre Parole on its campaign of lies? Again the Pére du Lac is 
there, and deputes Odelin, manager of his military school, to find 
both money and organizers. Never has any great national’ 
calamity or disgrace befallen France but what some figure like the 
Pére du Lac may be detected hovering beforehand in the obscure 
background of the crime. It was so on the eve of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s, it was so on the eve of Sédan. 

If the murder of Dreyfus is not the handiwork of the Roman 
Church, then how comes it that it is the Jesuit organs alone all 
over the world which, by their indecent exultation over the verdict 
of the five, have jarred upon the ecumenic conscience? In Great 
Britain, it is true, the Latin Catholics are more temperate ; never- 
theless, in Ireland their organ, The Freeman’s Journal, seeks to 
justify the crime in long columns of feeble sophistry. In French 
Canada the Jesuit paper La Patrie, of Montreal, acclaims it, as 
does the Catholic Press of Belgium. In Rome the Jesuit Voce 
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della Verita hails it with delight, and explains that its sentiments 
are those of the Pope himself. The other Vatican journals of 
Rome, the Osservutore and the Popolo Romano, do the same, 
Lastly, we learn, on the authority of The Times newspaper, that 
“during a conversation which took place recently between 
Cardinal Rampolla and the representative of one of the Great 
Powers accredited to the Vatican, the Papal Secretary of State 
gave strong expression to his delight at the verdict of Rennes, 
which, he declared, would put an end to the Dreyfus agitation in 
France.” Perhaps we ought to be grateful to the Pope’s chiet 
adviser for not having at once arranged a solemn Z'e Deum of 
thanksgiving, like that with which the Vatican commemorated the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s. Probably he reserves that for 
the actual massacre of Jews and Protestants, which the ultra- 
montane Press in France has for the last two or three years been 
openly registering its vows. 

The French Croix, the organ of the Assumptionist monks, of 
whom plenty have also been imported into England, and who are 
ringleaders in the recent plot against the French Republic, prints, 
underneath its frontispiece of our Lord suspended on the cross, 
the following sentiment in regard to the verdict of the Five: 
“ As patriots we are rejoiced; as Catholics we praise God.” 

I have devoted an article in an earlier number of this magazine 
to an analysis of the sentiments of this remarkable “ Christian ” 

organ, which, during the last few weeks, has tried to persuade its 
readers that it was really Colonel Picquart who shot Maitre Labori 
in the back. It is interesting here to note the excuses for it made 
by members of the Latin hierarchy in England. ‘Thus Cardinal 
Vaughan excuses it on the ground that it is only a cheap paper ; 
as if it were less wicked to circulate so hideous a sheet for a penny 
among millions of poor people than for a franc among the rich 
few, 

the Jesuit editor of the JJont/, Father Sydney Smith, makes a 
still lamer answer in his March issue to my exposure, in the 
February number of this journal, of the methods of Drumont and 
of the Assumptionists. He refuses to recognize Drumont as a 
“practising Catholic.” Yet this is just what Drumont, in the 
French Chamber, in his journal and his books, openly proclaims 
himself to be. The J/ovth is “ confident that if they (/,c., Drumont 
and the admirers of Henry) tried to approach the Sacraments, 
apart from repentance, they would not be admitted to absolution 
by any priest aware of what they had done.” 

I defy the editor of the Month to prove—l. That the Libre 
Parole is not the favourite reading of the majority of French 
ecclesiastics ; 2. That in any instance the Sacraments have been 
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refused either to Drumont or Boisdeffre, or to any other member 
of the gang. 

As to La Croix and Le Pélerin, its associate, the Month is in a 
quandary. “These papers,” it says, “are religious organs; at least, 
religious papers.” Here is a very fine distinction. “But the case 
of their managers is different.” Yes, for they are monks, whereas 
Drumont is only the hireling of monks, 


** We ourselves,” continues the Month, ‘iknow of their language only from 


the extracts in Mr. Conybeare’s article in the February NATIONAL REVIEW, and 
our feeling is that we should like to have more of the context and less of 
Mr, Conybeare’s dots of omission and colouring summaries, The summaries, 
selections, and omissions of such a man one profoundly distrusts, and one can 
conjecture contexts to his quotations that would essentially alter the impression 
which, as given in his pages, they produce.” 


The answer to this is that I gave the number of issue and the 
page in the case of every single extract, and that if I omitted any- 
thing—-and in a magazine article I had to be brief—I omitted 
contexts which, by their nauseous piety or argot, made the quota- 
tions, if anything, more revoltingly wicked. The Jesuit who thus 
impugns my literary honesty was, I understand, himself confabu- 
ting with the Paris Jesuits just before he wrote. They could have 
supplied him with the issues of La Croix and Le Pélerin at short 
notice. Why did he not consult them before accusing me of 
dishonesty? If he will undertake to publish in full in the Month 
the incriminated articles in the original French, I undertake to 
send them to him. 

The climax of disingenuousness is, however, reached when these 
English Jesuits assert that their Order cannot be held responsible 
for the infamous article of the Civiltd Cattolica, which I gibbeted 
in the March number of this Review in an article entitled: “The 
Jesuit View.” Thus in the Mont/ for April, Father Sydney Smith, 
returning to the charge, pretends that the article of the Civilta 
criticized by me is no more than the utterance of a pious opinion 
by a single individual, that it is the only one of the kind which 
has appeared, and that it appeared as long ago as January, 1898. 
This defence, like the Cardinal’s, reminds one of the excuse for her 
misfortune which the wet-nurse offered to the righteous Mrs, Easy 
in Marryat’s immortal volume: “Please, ma’am, it was a very 
little one.” It is enough to reply to Father Smith that in January, 
1898, the entire truth about Dreyfus’ innocence was known, that 
the article in the (iri/td@ was couched in the editorial We, and 
specially based its conclusions on the principles which the Ciciltd 
has promulgated ever since, in 1849, a brief of Pius IX. raised its 
staff into a perpetual college under the General of the Jesuits, for 
the purpose of teaching and propagating the faith. No palinode 
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has appeared in its pages. On the contrary, a few weeks ago, 
when this journal celebrated its jubilee, the present Pope, in a 
brief of congratulation, effusively recognized the services which it 
has uniformly rendered to the cause. 

It is true that the Tablet and one or two more of the papers 
circulating among Latin Catholics in England (not in Ireland) have 
spoken up for right and truth in this great crisis. But they are 
exceptions, and indignant “Catholics” have written in the Tablet 
complaining of its editorials, and declaring that “supporting 
Dreyfus is siding with the enemies of the Church in France” 
(Tadlet, April 22nd, 1899). But a great organization must be 
taken as a whole, and its few members who respire the healthier 
air of England and the United States are distrusted and condemned 
in high Catholic circles both in France and Italy, as is evident in 
the recent conflict over Americanism and the ideas of Father 
Hecker. As a whole, the Latin Church, at any rate among the 
Latin nations, has been against Dreyfus, against innocence, truth, 
justice, charity, humanity itself. Ze Times does well when it 
writes as follows :— 


‘The French Church, which should have learned from its own past sufferings 
the danger as well as the cruelty of great injustices, has, by some strange 
aberration, allowed the mantle of its moral authority to be cast over every 
unclean and un-Christian passion that skulks under the name of Anti-Semitism 
and Nationalism.” 


Such is the Church after which Lord Halifax hankers, and 
with which he aspires to link his own, to which he humbly 
goes for recognition of English Orders. Let him leave it to 
Cardinal Vaughan, if he likes, to bring a chapter of French monks 
to officiate in his new cathedral in Westminster, but Heaven forbid 
that Englishmen should forget the lesson which they read in every 
episode of their history, or permit their brightest traditions to be 
brought to naught. 

Among the Fewilles détachées of Ernest Renan is a letter to 
M. Jules Lemaitre, which is prophetic and all the more remarkable 
because it is addressed to one who is now the coryphzeus* of those 
whose unparalleled turpitude is aiding the fultilment of the great 
critic’s melancholy forecast. 


**And then, after all,” he writes, ‘‘who knows the future? You think me 
more of a pessimist than Iam. Yes, I am terrified to see a tradition so grand as 
that of the French kings entrusted for keeping to a sovereign so narrow, so 
thoughtless, so prone to believe in calumny, so easily deceived as the people 
represented by universal suffrage. Yet I do not deny that the present hour has 


* Jules Lemaitre is president of Brunetitre’s Ligue de la Patric, rightly nick- 
named Ligue des Basiles. 
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its advantages and its sweets. The vain, when they no longer march in the van 
of progress, are proud to march in the van of decadence. There is more liberty 
among us now than there has ever been before in our land, perhaps than in any 
land in the world. The exaggerated criticisms passed on the present régime 
proceed from minds that have no knowledge of the past nor any misgivings as to 
the future which they call up. 

‘* Provided only it lasts! . . . There isthe only reserve we make as regards 
our present contentment. If it were only our poor selves at stake we should have 
the right to be improvident, venturous, rash. But itis France that is at stake— 
her existence, her destiny. On the other side of the page of the Temps, where I 
read of these pleasing festivities* and of M. Carnot’s great speech, I read under 
the heading Saint-Ouen :— 


‘*M. le Général Boulanger ad ie ... 1,043, Elected. 
**M. Naquet, Boulangiste nis ae .. 981, Elected. 
**M. Laguerre, Boulangiste a al iis 981, Elected. 


‘*M. Dérouléde, Boulangiste ... as -- 979, Elected. 

**Some people with whom I have spoken of it have answered that Saint-Ouen 
is not a very enlightened neighbourhood. Maybe; but I fear that in France 
there are a vast number of cantons which, politically at any rate, are not more 
enlightened than Saint-Ouen. 


‘* And this is why, sometimes, I cannot help seeing amidst the rays of this fair 
sunset a dark cloud gathering, fringed with gold, out of which may quite well 
issue a vokh that would rob us of our all. However, let us continue to put our 
hope in reason, and believe me your faithful friend, 


“E. R.” 


Truly, the rokh of the Arab’s fable has flown forth and en- 
shadowed a decadent France with its foul wings. It is the hideous 
reality of a Jesuitized army. But let us look away from the 
horrible spectacle, and gaze on the figure of innocence, on the just 
man numbered with the transgressors. Nineteen centuries back, 
when it was willed to reveal to us our highest self, a Jew was 
chosen. Has not one been chosen again to-day in order to 
strengthen, and purify, and quicken our flagging consciences ? 


F. C. ConyBEARE. 


* The reference is to the inaugural fetes of the Exhibition of 1389, 
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On the 11th of August Mr. Chaplin took occasion to tell the 
country, through the medium of Lord Londonderry’s Stockton-on- 
Tees tenantry, how the money for providing Old-Age Pensions 
could most easily be provided—namely, by the reimposition of 
the registration fee of 1s. a quarter on imported grain, which 
was discarded in 1869. The Editor of this Review (in the 
September issue) rightly characterized the enunciation of the 
proposal as “ perhaps the most important episode in our domestic 
politics during the past month.” It was the flying of a Ministerial 
kite: and the tail of the kite is studded thickly with many impor- 
tant issues. Yet the kite has fallen flat (I think this metaphor is 
unmixed); it is, at least, gliding through the calm air of the 
autumnal recess without encountering any tempests or whirlwinds 
of controversy. An inevitable letter or so in The Times; a little 
gusty dust-storm in the columns of a weekly journal devoted to 
the culture of Cobdenism—and, so far, that is all. This calm 
passage of the kite should be distinctly gratifying to Mr. Chaplin 
and the Government; it is a most encouraging omen. You may 
insist on all the allowances you like for the counter-attractions of 
Dreyfus and Mr. Kruger, and the lethargic influences of the 
season : if the British public had seen in the proposal a threatened 
attack on cherished convictions it would quickly have found 
sufficient energy to rebut the attack with voice and pen, and 
editors galore would have been only too ready to give the public 
its chance at a time of the year when their chief function is 
to scan anxiously the horizon for the “ copy” which so perversely 
tarries. By its silence the British public has proclaimed its 
indifference—indeed, its tacit approval. That this is a correct 
diagnosis of the public attitude the weekly journal to which 
I have referred has made patent. The speech appeared in all the 
papers, yet excited practically no attention. Then The Spectator 
shouted from its house-top: Surely, O British public, you have 
overlooked, in your eager search after foreign news, this menace 
to your economic idol; or you would have been up in arms against 
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the blasphemous traitor, like the loyal, Cobden-worshipping British 
public that you are. I am not exaggerating the hysterical violence 
of The Spectator’s appeal. Take this one sentence from it: “The 
Empire of which we are so justly proud, and to preserve which 
the best Englishmen would place no limits as regards the sacrifice 
of life and treasure, will begin to fall in ruin, for its foundations 
will be sapped.” Yet the appeal has utterly failed. Nor can the sig- 
nificance of the failure be mitigated by the objection that The 
Spectator caters to a small circle of readers, for The Spectator is on 
every editorial table, in every club, in well-nigh every country house. 
Had the appeal gone home, and stirred any echo in the breasts 
of The Spectutor’s readers—the men who speak and write 
and influence politics—the clatter of champions buckling on 
their armour would have been heard ere now. But all this, 
though wonderfully significant of the public’s emancipation from 
Cobdenite superstition in these latter days, is not to say that noisy 
opposition will not develop itself. A Radical Party sighing (to 
adopt its own favourite journalistic phrase) for “a clear lead” will 
not let pass the opportunity thus afforded for brushing up the 
faded banner of the Cheap Loaf, and trotting out the same for the 
admiration of its beloved “masses”; war-cries are none too 
plentiful just now, and we may therefore expect, as Mr. Chaplin's 
proposal gains shape, that Radical agitation and misrepresentation 
will get to work and endeavour to catch and cement votes by an 
onslaught on the Party which is about to resuscitate “ the last rag 
of Protection.” It will be just as well, therefore, to get the 
bearings of the matter plainly in mind pending developments.. 


THe Op Dery. 


When, in 1846,a Parliamentary majority decided to abandon 
the policy of Protection to agriculture, the change took the legisla- 
tive shape of a Tariff Act, imposing a new and lower-ranged sliding 
scale on grain imported from foreign countries, to continue till the 
Ist of February, 1849. But the old principle of preferential treat- 
ment of Colonial produce was maintained, and in respect to grain 
from British Possessions there was imposed a fixed duty of 1s. a 
quarter, with an equivalent 43d. per cwt.on meal. The foreign 
sliding scale did not, however, continue in operation beyond the 
year in which it was enacted; for,on the ground of scarcity, and 
by means of Acts and Parliamentary resolutions, the duties were 
suspended during 1847 and 1848. The Act of 1846 had provided 
that from the Ist of February, 1849, the sliding scale on foreign 
grain should be abolished, and be superseded by the same ls. a 


quarter and 4d, per cwt. fixed duties as were arranged in the case 
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of Colonial grain and meal. These rates remained in force till 
1864, in which year, as a matter of convenience, the equivalent of 
3d. per ewt. was substituted for 1s. per quarter. In 1869 Mr. Lowe 
induced Parliament to pass an Act abolishing altogether the duties 
on grain and meal. The official reason which he put forward was 
that these practically nominal duties were not worth the expense 
of collection; his actual reason, expressed less ofticially, was that 
the abolition would get rid of “the last rag of Protection.” 

The value of the official reason may be gauged from the follow- 
ing statistics :—For the year ending 31st March, 1869, the last year 
of the duties, the yield amounted to £897,930. The estimated 
cost of the whole Customs Effective Establishment (according to 
the Report of Her Majesty’s Customs Commissioners) for the same 
fiscal year amounted to £826,690. As the duties were in operation 
for a part of the succeeding year we will pass over that transition 
year, and make an average of the five following years, during which 
period the economies resulting from the abolition of the duties 
would have time to take full effect. The average yearly cost of 
the Customs Establishment for those years was £814,925, so that 
the utmost saving to Civil Service expenditure by the abandon- 
ment of a harmless, unfelt duty, bringing in a revenue of £897,930, 
was £11,765 a year. According to Robert Lowe's strange official 
arithmetic it was unprofitable business to spend £11,765 in order 
to get £897,930! Of course, I am here understating the case. 
The import of the various dutiable grains and meals for the 
calendar years, 1870-4 (corresponding roughly with the years of 
the above comparison), amounted to 90,758,718 cwt., an increase 
of over 34 per cent. It should, therefore, have yielded at least 
£1,200,000 had the duties been maintained. 

As to Lowe’s real reason for abolishing the duties—his desire to 
“ get rid of the last rag of Protection ”—it can only be cliaracterized 
as an exhibition of sentimental and pedantic devotion to the very 
tithe and cummin of the Cobdenite creed. That practically this 
view of Lowe’s “reform” is shared by unfanatical Free Traders may 
be gathered from the opinion expressed by The Times, when com- 
menting (on the 14th of December, 1895,) upon Mr. James 
Lowther’s corn duty proposals :— 


“Tf Mr. James Lowther had urged that it was a mistake to knock off the 
shilling duty on corn, and that to reimpose it now would be a clear gain to 
the Exchequer, and would do no harm to anyone, it would have been thought 
perhaps that there was nothing unreasonable in the demand.” 


And at the date of writing this condemnation of the abolition The 
Times was not, even in the eyes of the most extreme Free Traders, 
aught else than a resolute champion of their cause. Lately 
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The Times has returned to the subject, and with much more 
certain voice. It now, of its own motion, deliberately advocates 
the reimposition of the duties—not from the special point of view 
of Mr. Chaplin, but as a generally necessary reform in the national 
finance. It printed during the early weeks of this year a series of 
careful and weighty articles urging the need for reform, and in a 
leading article on the 27th of February it formally backed the 
tenor of these contributions; and, with regard to the particular 
duty we are considering, it pinned itself to the statement that 


‘The true policy, as our correspondent urges, is to extend the scope of in- 
direct taxation. The reimposition of the shilling duty on corn, which was not 
felt while it was in operation, and would bring in at the present time a very 
large sum, is one proposed reform.” 


At about the same time, from an independent standpoint, The 
Financial News, an organ which pretty faithfully echoes the 
reasoned opinion of the City, put forward the suggestion that 
the registration fee should be reimposed on all grains and meals 
coming from foreign countries. 


Tue Errect or REMposition. 


The economic effect of a reimposition of the registration foe 
would be slight enough, regarded from the point of view of Pro- 
tection versus Free Trade. England would occupy almost the 
same position after the reimposition as she does now. By Free 
Traders themselves she was acclaimed a Free Trade country during 
the Fifties and Sixties, when the duty was in operation: after its 
reimposition she would remain a Free Trade country—using the 
word Free Trade in its current sense, as meaning a country whose 
Government does not give fiscal protection to its industries; for 
it cannot be said that a duty of a shilling a quarter makes the 
State which imposes it a Protective State. In respect to wheat such a 
duty is, on present prices, but a fraction over 3 per cent. ad valorem; 
and wheat and flour are the commodities chiefly concerned. In 
respect to oats and barley also the duty would only be in the 
neighbourhood of the 5 per cent. ad valorem rate, which is 
regarded the world over as a revenue, and not a protective, tariff. 
That it would give a small modicum of protection to the British 
farmer I certainly have no wish to deny; but the modicum would 
be so small that to label it as Protection in the ordinary meaning 
of the word would be merely grotesque. The farmer of the Fifties 
and the Sixties would have opened his eyes had he been told that 
the agriculture of his day was protected. 

Of equally small account would be the economic effects of 
the duty in the matter of prices. It is not well to dogmatize 
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on the ultimate incidence of the tax; though we may with con- 
fidence assert that the duty on wheat and flour would not fall upon 
the consumer of bread. If the duty were five shillings instead of 
one shilling it would—always provided that it fell with full force 
upon the consumer, a thing by no means proved—involve a rise of 
a halfpenny in the quartern loaf; but English bakers do not 
reckon in centimes, and there would be no available method of 
passing on to the consumer of bread the shilling a quarter wheat 
duty; while competition would quickly defeat any attempt to put 
up the quartern loaf a farthing in consequence of the shilling duty. 
By far the most likely result is that the foreigner would pay the 
duty. England is practically the only market for the world’s surplus 
supply of corn, which is sold here for what it will fetch. Now as 
the home-produced, and I trust also the Colonial, would be exempt 
from the shilling duty imposed on the foreign corn, the British 
article would be able to maintain the same price as before, and 
the foreigner would have to conform to it; that is to say, to 
sell his wheat he would have to take a shilling a quarter less 
for it, in order that it might enter the market on equal terms 
with home and Colonial produce. The Spectator, in its attack on 
Mr. Chaplin’s scheme, was so confused with its own violence as 
to miss this point. “Those two millions,” it exclaimed, “ must 
be paid by someone. That they will not be paid by the foreigner 
who grows the wheat is certain. He sells it now as low as he 
possibly can, owing to the fierce competition for the British 
market, and he will not be able to lower his price and still 
make a profit.” T/e Spectator had obviously forgotten the erratic 
course of prices. These are ever shifting, so that the foreign 
grower has, when he sows and even when he harvests his crop, no 
knowledge at all, within several shillings a quarter, of the price he 
is likely to get for it in the British market. If you will read The 
Spectator’s statement in the light of this fact you will be able to 
appreciate the value of the argument. Wheat now, for instance, is 
selling at about 29s. 6d. a quarter. Does this—itis a fairly normal 
modern price—represent, in The Spectator’s view, the minimum 
which the foreigner can take, and live? Then how account for 
the increasing foreign consignments when wheat, two or three 
years ago, got down to 22s. ? 

But even if the foreigner did not have to pay the duty—though 
it seems almost certain that he would—and the wholesale price of 
grain were raised by 3d. a ewt., and of meal by 44d. per ecwt., 
it must be patent to everyone that such a slight addition to the 
cost would be wholly lost among the different classes of producers 
and consumers through whose hands the material would pass, 
Far greater fluctuations in wholesale prices occur daily, and with. 
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out producing any appreciable effect on the general level of other 
prices dependent on them. 

Now, as to the financial results. Mr. Chaplin told his audience to 
expect “two millions or more” from the duty. The exact yield of 
such a duty can never, of course, be ascertainable in advance; it 
will vary from year to year according to the extent of the home 
harvest, and if the population continues to grow and the arable 
acreage at home to diminish, as in recent years, the yield of the 
duty will, allowing for seasonal variations, continually increase. 
As to the productivity just now, Mr. Chaplin’s computation is 
quite moderate. For I gather that he had not in mind the separa- 
tion of foreign and Colonial imports, and if all imports are 
treated alike, and all grains included in the dutiable list, Mr. 
Chaplin’s “ or more” would be easily realized. 

But would such inclusion be wise? In the old days a distinction 
was always drawn between foreign and Colonial imports, and 
though, when the sliding scale on foreign grain imports was 
abolished, and those imports were admitted on payment of a 
shilling registration fee, the distinction between the foreign and 
the Colonial produce became obliterated, that is no reason why we 
should not, in reimposing the ‘duty, use the occasion to reintroduce 
preferential trade arrangements by exempting Colonial produce. 
There is, speaking generally, no reason why Colonial produce 
should not pay import duties, and if the proposal were to put a 
substantial duty on imported corn it would be only right that 
Colonial corn should likewise pay, though at a less rate. The 
present proposal, however, is for a duty so small that it could not 
well be reduced, and the Colonies must therefore either pay it in 
full, and be on the same level with the foreigner, or be exempt 
altogether, and be treated as home producers. The latter is surely 
the better plan. Pending the development of an all-round scheme 
of Imperial Commercial Federation it is most desirable to take 
any occasion which offers on this side of differentiating between 
Colonial and foreign merchandize, in response to the generous 
action of Canada—soon, there is good reason to believe, to be. 
imitated by Australia and Rhodesia. How this exemption of foreign 
produce from the duty would affect the yield of the duty is 
indicated below. Doubtless the Colonial proportion will get 
very much larger in time to come, and even this small duty 
on the rival foreign produce will not immaterially help the 
growth. That, however, is quite as it should be, and if the 
yield of the duties should fall below revenue requirements, 
then would be the time to make readjustments proper to the 
circumstances. For the present, however, I submit that it 
would be the hetter[way to exempt the Colonial grain and meal 
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from the reimposed duty. Further, I would suggest that maize 
be taken out of the dutiable category. It is just as well, while we 
are about it, to begin our fiscal reforms in a scientific way, and to 
exclude from the list of dutiable imports any commodity which we 
cannot produce in our own country. And maize particularly is an 
article which our farmers cannot produce, but do require to use in 
considerable quantities. 

Let us, then, having made these exemptions, calculate the yield 
of the duty. (I need not trouble you with the arithmetical details, 
which are somewhat complicated.) Taking the 1898 figures for 
basis, and calculating a duty of 3d. per cwt. on all wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, peas, beans (not kidney or French), and buckwheat, and 
a roughly equivalent rate of 44d. per cwt. on wheatmeal or flour, 
oatmeal and groats, Indian cornmeal, and meal not otherwise 
enumerated, we get a yield of £2,553,986. If the Colonial con- 
tribution had been taxed in 1898 the figure would be greater by 
only £277,216; and I think it will be agreed that the sacrifice ot 
this sum would not be too great for Imperialism to demand. I 
have said that the 44d. rate on meal is taken as roughly equivalent 
to 3d. a cwt. on grain—that is, 1s. a quarter; but the improve- 
ment of machinery has in recent years caused the Board of Trade 
to revise its calculations of equivalent weight in grain. This, how- 
ever, is not an important matter; it is only fair that foreign meal, 
which has had foreign manufacturing labour expended on it, 
should pay a trifle more in proportion than foreign grain, which, 
after reaching England, gives employment to English millers. 
We may take it generally, therefore, that the reimposition of the 
1s. a quarter duty in the manner I have described would provide 


the ‘l'reasury with a full two and a half millions per annum of added 
revenue. 


Tse NECESSITY OF THE Duty. 


So far we have been considering the reimposition of the duty in 
a general view, and the facts and considerations thus brought out 
would form, in any event, a powerful argument in favour of reim- 
position. But the case for reimposition is immensely strengthened 
when the special object, on account of which reimposition is now 
proposed, is taken into consideration. The practical point now is, 
not whether the 1s. duty is in a general way a desirable feature of 
the nation’s fiscal system, but whether we can provide a large 
annual sum of money needed for a certain purpose by any better 
means. 

It is not my business here to argue the general question of Old- 
Age Pensions. That question has been answered in the affirmative 
by the Committee of the House of Commons, over which Mr. 
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Chaplin presided. Moreover, the Government and the Unionist 
Party are committed up to the hilt t» the principle of Old-Age 
Pensions. Exactly how the Liberal Party stands towards the 
matter I do not know, beyond the fact that individual Radicals in 
plenty are outspoken advocates of pensions ; and though the Party 
as a whole has been strangely supine in its attitude towards this 
great reform, it dare not, if it would, show itself hostile. The 
political atmosphere is charged with what is known as Social 
Reform—that is, measures for the amelioration of the lot of the 
poorer classes of the community. It is emphatically the note of 
the age, and only the temporary diversions of Imperial and foreign 
politics hold back a powerful stream of social reform measures from 
flooding our statute book. We have, therefore, to look forward to 
the establishment of Old-Age Pensions, and probably to a good 
deal else besides of the same character. Now all these things cost 
money. The practical point, then, for the consideration of the 
British citizen is: How are we going to find the money? and can 
we find it in any better and easier way than by the medium of 
import duties ? 

Direct taxation is already so high that its diminution has become 
an urgent problem. The Income Tax, which was introduced into 
our fiscal system on the plea of temporary war needs, and the 
withdrawal of which has been promised again and again, still 
remains with us, and at a burdensome rate. It has got to be sub- 
stantially reduced; certainly it could not be increased for the 
purpose of providing Old-Age Pensions. Our Excise is already 
excessively high, whether the comparison be made with the total 
taxation revenue, of which Excise supplies a third, or with the 
excise duties of foreign countries. The Death Duties, again, can 
surely not be increased for any purpose beyond the high level 
attained in 1894, Stamp duties have been tinkered with only 
recently, and must be left alone now, unless the country’s commerce 
is to be hampered and some of its financial business driven 
to the Continent; certainly no such increase in stamp duties is 
possible as would yield an added two millions of revenue. Nor 
can the sources of local taxation be drawn upon. The ratepayer’s 
burden is already about as much as he can bear, yet the prospects 
are in the directiun of increase rather than decrease. One hears 
sometimes of a proposal to tax machinery; but at a time when 
English industry is being plunged into a fierce struggle for existence 
against foreign competition, the notion of burdening industry with 
a new direct tax is so supremely foolish that it is difficult to 
imagine any responsible statesman giving the proposal a moment’s 
attention. Neither can much be said in favour of fancy taxation, 
such as a bicycle license, It is doubtful if there are a million 
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bicycles in the country. Seeing how large a proportion of them 
are ridden by poor clerks, and shop assistants, and type-writer 
girls, and even labouring men, the tax would have to be small; it 
could not be higher than five shillings a year. The yield would 
probably be less than a quarter of a million. 

Yet more money, and plenty of it, has got to be obtained from 
somewhere. Is it possible to devise any better means of getting 
that money than by the indirect taxation of the Customs House— 
taxation so indirect, that it is at least arguable whether the 
money will come out of British pockets at all; it is practically 
demonstrable that the foreigner will have to pay some of the 
money, in just the same way as British exporters contribute suk- 
stantially to the revenue of foreign States. And even where, and 
so far as the import duty tax is paid by the British consumer, it is 
paid in the least objectionable and the least felt way. Has a 
single smoker in the kingdom felt any tangible benefit from last 
year’s reduction in the tobacco duty? Or, again, supposing a five 
shilling instead of a one shilling duty on foreign corn; and 
supposing that the full effect of that duty fell on the British 
bread consumer, and raised the cost of the loaf by a halfpenny a 
quartern—could there be any easier way of raising a revenue of 
twelve and a half millions? Bread often rises a halfpenny a 
quartern loaf, and it is more than doubtful if even the very poor 
feel the rise as an acute hardship. Certainly, all other classes of 
the community feel it less than they do the presence on their 
doorsteps of the tax-collector flourishing a demand for a substantial 
sum of money. A halfpenny rise in the quartern loaf only means, 
in the course of the year, an addition of 2s. 44d. per head to the 
cost of living ; and the gathering of that sum is spread imper- 
ceptibly over a year’s household bills. 

But our immediate concern is not with a five shilling duty and 
a halfpenny rise in the loaf, but with a one shilling duty and no 
rise in the price of the loaf. Unfortunately, the Old-Age Pension 
Committee, in formulating its scheme, did not estimate the cost of 
carrying it out. Irresponsible outsiders have been mentioning 
huge figures, but evidently without knowledge; for Mr. Chaplin, 
the chairman of the committee, has ridiculed the notion that any- 
thing like twelve millions yearly would be called for. His own 
words were that the two millions or more anticipated from the 
reimposition of the shilling duty “would be a aice little nucleus 
for any modest scheme of Old-Age Pensions proposed,” an indica- 
tion that, in the opinion of the official father of the scheme, the 
pensions are not expected to cost very much more than two mil- 
lions a year; and the figures set forth above clearly show that the 
reimposed registration fee would suffice if the cost of the pension 
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scheme were anywhere in the neighbourhood of two millions, or 
even of two and a half millionsa year. The British citizen has got 
an excellent chance, in the reimposition of this shilling duty, of 
paying, so easily that he will not feel the payment at all, for 
a scheme which will reduce pauperism, and make the closing years 
of the poor less hard than they are now; and the British citizen is 
therefore not likely, unless he be again victimized by Cobdenite 
and Radical misrepresentation, to reject the chance, just because 
it has an almost inappreciable flavour of Protection. 


Ernest E. WILLtAms. 


CRICKET REFORM. 


To suggest a fundamental change in the laws of cricket will be 
regarded by Englishmen as would be a proposal to tamper with 
Magna Charta, or to amend the Bill of Rights, and anyone who, like 
myself, has not played a first-class match for many years, and 
makes such a suggestion, must expect to be treated as a revolu- 
tionary by those actively pursuing the game, and to be freely and 
unsparingly criticized. _But the experience of the last few years is 
so pregnant with disaster to the true interests of the great game 
that such criticisms may cheerfully be faced by anyone who desires 
cricket to maintain her supremacy. 

It would be a calamity if cricket, though still exacting skill and 
strength, were to become dull. The object of a game is to give 
pleasure notwithstanding what the reporters say, and if a game 
fails to exercise the body and renovate the mind with cheerfulness, 
it fails in its fundamental vocation. But what candid man who 
watched cricket in 1899 can, with a whole heart, affirm that the 
game was not dull. Records, indeed, were made, and many of thern ; 
but records are the vulgarities of the game; for an individual 
batsman to make them is often to prejudice his side and to obstruct 
their chances of success. A game tends to become dull when 
risks are not taken, when success attends the qualities of caution 
and patience, rather than those of courage and audacity. We like 
to see a sportsman “aim at a million,” even if now and then he 
“misses a unit.” Caution, patience, &c., have their rewards in the 
world of commerce; we can have too much of them in the field of 
sport. Let us picture a young man of great cricketing talent who 
lays out his August holiday for first-class county cricket; his 
holiday ought to produce for him exercise and diversion from work. 
The calls of duty perhaps summon him on behalf of his county to 
such health resorts as Manchester, Sheffield, or Bristol, and he may 
probably spend there at least two days a week in enforced inaction. 
For it is not unusual, indeed it is common for an eleven to amass 
400 or even 500 runs, and hour after hour has therefore to be spent 
in the pavilion as spectators by those who are not actually engaged 
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in batting. This may be very well for a professional who is paid 
whether active or inactive, but it is sorry fun for an amateur 
out for his holiday. It suggests the expedient for ennwi, referred 
to by a distinguished judge when he observed, “ I understand why 
they get so drunk at Manchester, it is the only way out of the 
town.” Take again his fate when the prolonged innings is at length 
at an end; the opposing eleven will probably occupy the wickets 
for the remainder of the three days. If our amateur is the 
principal bowler, he will have far more toil than is good for him or 
his craft; if he keeps wicket he will find his work too laborious, for 
to keep wicket for 200 runs is good, but for 300 or 400 runs is 
grievously fatiguing. Other places in the field are less onerous, 
but the hours are so long and the prevalence of purely defensive 
tactics in batsmen so great that the fieldsman, if so disposed, may, 
without interruption, solve a mathematical problem or compose a 
Latin epigram. 

The effect of record scoring is even more baleful on those who 
play single day matches. Impair these, and you destroy the 
nurseries of cricket. Take here the case of a young member of a 
good suburban club, who looks forward during five days of office 
work to a really good game on Saturday. If his side wins the toss 
and he is to go in say fifth wicket down, the first four batsmen get 
250 runs, the innings is declared closed, he has spent five hours 
inactive and never gets an innings at all. If the other side goes in 
first, he may stand in the field for five hours and may, and 
probably will, fail to get an innings in that event also. What 
wonder if he turn his eyes wistfully towards the sedate pleasures 
of the golfer who, in almost any weather and with almost any 
adversary, is secure of his temperate joys. These things may not 
matter in Scotland, where Nature herself wars against cricket, but 
that the Saxon before middle-age should desert cricket for golf 
might undermine the national character, and produce results too 
serious to contemplate. 

The cause of the mischief is not difficult to diagnose. In old 
days when the present rules were made, the pitches were rolled with 
hand-rollers and mown by a scythe; the ball often “shot” and often 
“bumped,” and if a bowler were capable of twisting and breaking 
the ball he could find sufficient surface upon which the spin might 
operate. Now rollers four or five tons in weight press and knead 
the pitch to a perfect level, and a large mowing machine shaves it 
so bald that break and twist are most difficult to effect. Speaking 
of such wickets, a great bowler, Alfred Shaw, said, “ Here I can 
only try to keep the runs down, and hope that the batsman may 
commit a folly.” Under such conditions, the defensive arts of 
batsmen like Daft or the late Mr, Ottoway find no scope, and such 
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wickets are not the exception, but the rule, and not merely at 
Lords, but on all first-class grounds you would be as surprised 
to see a shooter as a snipe. 

Another new element against the bowler is the institution of the 
boundary. To run a fiver or a sixer slightly discomposed all but 
the strong and the swift, while the interval occupied in running 
gave the bowler a brief respite. Thus formerly, natural selection 
ruthlessly eliminated the middle-aged and the obese; now these 
unromantic figures monumentally occupy the playgrounds of the 
youthful and the agile. 

Again, a vastly greater number of matches are now played than 
formerly; the leading batsmen get therefore more and more 
familiar with the best bowlers. These also, owing to the enormous 
strain put upon them, get stale before the middle of July; the arm 
loses its sting, and in August their discomfiture becomes more and 
more distressing. 

The bowler has done his best to cope with the new conditions. I 
am convinced that the bowling is generally much better than it was 
in former years; there is more variety of pace, greater precision 
and command of pitch. But the hopelessness of aggression is such 
on these perfect wickets that the average good bowler resorts to 
bowling good length balls just outside the off stump, with three 
men in the slips, not hoping to get the batsman out, but hoping 
that the batsman may get himself out. The result clearly fore- 
seen for several years past by many cricketers, but made palpable 
to the least observant in the season just passed, is that if a bats- 
man is sufficiently ambitious and sufficiently stolid to Jeave alone 
off-ball after off-ball and to run no avoidable risks, he may get 
long scores and occupy a long time. Defensive batting has 
obtained more than its proper position. We hear much of “ stone- 
walling,” and after seeing something of this craft, exhibited par 
excellence by the Australians, I have felt sorry that its professors 
could not, for the future, occupy themselves in stone-breaking. 

The mischiefs already dwelt on have not only made the game 
dull, they have made it inconclusive. 

Out of 150 county matches in 1899, sixty were drawn; the cham- 
pion county, Surrey, left unfinished more than fifty per cent. of 
her engagements; Sussex, ten out of twenty-two; Warwickshire, 
eleven out of twenty ; Notts, ten out of sixteen. The University 
match was drawn, Eton and Harrow was drawn, and, lastly, the 
Australians, who have, by the admission of all, splendid bowlers 
and fieldsmen, failed, in the finest summer of the last twenty years, 
to decide sixteen out of their thirty-five matches. 

To sum up, the institution of boundaries, the great increase in 
the number of matches, and, above all, the perfection of the pitches 
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have together operated in favour of the batsman, while the bowler 
has received not one compensating advantage. His arm, which is 
his weapon of offence, is as t ever was, while every modern con- 
dition has aided his adversary. He has, as it were, the flint and 
steel musket, while the batsman has the Purdey breech-loader. 
The evil, then, is great, and a change is necessary ; the object is to 
revert to the state of things when the game was not monotonous, 
when bowlers and fieldsmen were not unduly wearied, when fifty 
was a first-rate performance for any individual except Dr. Grace, 
and 200 runs constituted a good score for the whole side. 

I pause for an instant to glance at some suggestions already made 
for reform. The first is that the chief matches of the year should, 
as in Australia, be continued for an indefinite number of days. 
This would not, of course, touch second-class matches at all, where 
the evil is greatest, and would render first-class cricket duller than 
it is now. Defensive play has become the rule in Australia, largely 
because of these long and dreary contests on billiard-table wickets, 
and nothing has been more marked of late years than the difference 
in style between the Colonial teams which contained and relied on 
such men as Lyons, McDonnell, Massie, Bonnor, and C. Bannerman, 
and that eleven whose batsmen recently found us admiring but left 
us yawning. The reason is, that when time is no object, weather 
certain, and wickets faultless, the batsman has only to “stay there,” 
to run no risks, to hazard no coups, and runs must come. Such 
batting is not the champagne, but the heavy ale of cricket. It 
must be remembered, also, that cricket as played by the Australians 
in England is cricket played quite straighttorwardly and above- 
board for money, and though no suggestion or hint of blame is 
implied by the mention of that fact, it is obvious that as a result 
different considerations than those of pure sport may enter into the 
question of the duration of matches. 

It has been suggested that boundary hits should be run out, 
and a low net placed round the arena so as to intercept the ball 
from the spectators. This would be all to the good, but the 
expense would be considerable, and cash in some good cricket 
quarters is tight. Another proposal well worthy of consideration 
is that the wickets should be (a) increased in breadth ; (b) in- 
creased in height. 

I do not think that it is desirable to increase the width. I 
recollect watching from behind the wickets the graceful and 
accurate defence of Richard Daft, and remarking how, with a too 
abundant caution he would play so as to cover quite four stumps, 
and accomplish his self-imposed task with ease. The consequence 
of increasing the width of the wicket would, after a few months, 
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during which players would adapt themselves to the change, be to 
render batting more slow than it is now. 

There is far more to be said for increasing the height of the 
stumps. Probably a wicket-keeper alone is aware how many fine 
balls beat the batsmen but just go over and thus miss the wicket. 

When Dr, Grace was batting in former days these were the only 
balls which ever reached the wicket-keeper’s hands, and there were 
very few of them. The drawbacks to the alteration are the in- 
creased danger to that brave and laborious functionary, and 
perhaps a somewhat undue burthen on the batsmen of little 
stature, who already are handicapped in the struggle for existence. 

By far the best way of meeting the present discontents, in my 
opinion, is to reduce the size of the bat. Careful experiments 
should be made, as was suggested by the author of the able articles 
in The Times on this question, and should be made by the best 
players, to ascertain the practical effect of a curtailment of, say, 
one inch or an inch and a half. Even then the available surface 
of the bat in relation to the ball would be greater than that of the 
tennis (not lawn tennis) racquet to the tennis ball, or of the 
racquet to the racquet ball, And it will be remembered that. 
though the floor of a tennis or racquet court is smooth in com- 
parison with turf, the variety of pace, cut, and twist of the balls in 
the courts is very great, and is further complicated by side walls 
and corners. 

Further, with a narrower, you might have a deeper bat, for the 
weight of wood taken from the side might be transferred to the back, 
and with such a bat the emotion to be derived from a half-volley 
would be (if possible) even greater than it is. One merit of this 
change over the others suggested is that on wickets made difficult 
by rain the effect on the batsman would not be so seriously felt as 
if the stumps were raised. The difficulty of play on such wickets 
is in timing the ball which comes at all paces off the ground, and 
this particular difficulty would not be enhanced by a narrower bat. 
Another merit is that the reduced bat would be an even finer 
hitting implement than the existing one, and the batsman, instead 
of leaving alone a number of punishable balls, would feel the 
necessity of taking every opportunity of hitting offered to him, as 
his tenancy of the wickets must be more precarious and more sub- 
ject to sudden determination than at present. 

For myself, as I ventured to write two years ago, I would welcome 
almost any change which would mitigate the curse of undue 
scoring. But no one knows better the conservatism of the 
cricketer’s mind, and the opportunity of appealing to that natural 
and wholesome instinct which is alive to the vested interests of the 
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game. Capital has been embarked in cricket grounds, and subsidies 
are granted to professional cricketers ; to those who have thus spent 
their money, large “ gates,” and five-day matches, however boring, 
bring their consolations. There are also the worthier vested 
interests of reputations made under the present rules, and the 
practice and diligence embarked in building themup. A cricketer’s 
career is not a long one, and he fears interference with it as an old 
lawyer fears the reform of a crusted abuse. But the time has come 
for a reform, and unless reform comes soon the best interests of 
the game will be impaired. 


ALFRED LyTTELTON, 
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THE CULT OF INFIRMITY. 


SINCE the majority of the English people took to living in streets, 
with all that that means to health, their dependence on physical 
fitness for bread, defence, wages, and Empire has increased rather 
than diminished. Towns swell and villages empty, but our rulers 
continue to adapt the administration of an Empire that must 
either grow or die to the systematic manufacture of infirm citizens. 
Unlike the Boers, we delegate to a small and carefully chosen corps 
Wélite the maintenance of British interests. The vigour of the 
male population of the Transvaal is such that they contemplate 
without emotion a meeting with the flower of the British Army. 
A quarrel between two nations, one of which lives mainly in the 
open air, and the other mostly in streets and tenement houses, is a 
good opportunity for considering our attitude towards the unfit. 
The harvest of 1899 has been reaped in many counties by 
bronzed veterans of fifty or more and by boys of fifteen. Country- 
born labourers in the prime of life are now white-faced workmen 
living in courts and alleys. This process of village depopulation 
continues without rest.* When the present generation of elderly 
agriculturists is extinct it is difficult to imagine the source from 
which their places will be filled. Perhaps Chinese or disestablished 
Boers may be the future tillers of Arcadia. On the causes of the 
rural exodus I will not touch. Its effect on the stamina of our 
people, and especially of our defenders, is sufficiently interesting to 
all who consider the rapid physical improvement of rival nations 
under a system of general conscription and protected agriculture. 
Even the education of our country-bred children is a training for 
town life; raises city ideals; breeds discontent with agriculture, 
The Education Act of 1870 may have done some good; but, like 
Free Trade legislation in the Forties and Fifties, it was the conception 
of street-bred brains ; and Mr. Forster may be credited not only 


* In 1884 8,484,730 acres of corn under cultivation in United Kingdom. 
In 1898 7,400,335 ” > ” ” ” ” ” ” 
In 1884 15,290,820 acres of permanent pasture, 
In 1893 16,559,392 ,, ,, _ 
In 1884 66,910,445 ewt. of wheat, and wheat-meal and flour imported, 
In 1898 94,418,359 
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with killing the British agriculture which Sir Robert Peel scotched, 
but also with lowering the standard of national health by emptying 
the villages into the towns. 

In our great cities no social stigma attaches to preventable ill- 
health. Parental neglect, premature and reckless marriage leading 
to the multiplication of tainted brains and rickety frames, are 
matters of no importance to practical politicians. Christian 
charity is invoked to canonize weakness, whilst preventable disease 
is honoured under the sacred principle of individual freedom. No 
law prevents the union of a consumptive swain with his strumous 
sweetheart ; no restriction interferes with the colonization of our 
great towns by diseased aliens; neither Church nor State debars 
penniless and under-sized striplings from undertaking parental 
responsibilities. A breakdown in purse involves social disgrace ; 
breakdown in person, whatever the cause, evokes sympathy, sub- 
scriptions and silence—except where our celibate soldiery are 
concerned. 

According to the testimony of the late Sir Andrew Clark,* 70 per 
cent. of the patients under his treatment in the London Hospital 
owed their ill-health to excessive indulgence in intoxicating liquors. 
No matter what may be the cause of their ailments, the poor | 
civilians can always count on obtaining medical relief at the cost | 
of other people. No inquest is held into the origin of disease. 

British loyalty marked the two Jubilees of the Queen, mainly 

by the establishment of innumerable institutions for the half-cure 

and multiplification of the unfit. Since Fabiola, pitiful of unre- | 
lieved distress, frequent famine, and the sale of children in Rome, 
established the first public hospital, any reflection on the hospital 
system has been regarded as an assault not only on works of 
mercy, but on Christianity itself. The early Christians discovered 
that their charities attracted impostors into their Church. Im- 
posture has increased with disease. So universally approved is 
indiscriminate mercy that no statesman has yet pointed out 
that sightless pity is enfeebling the British race, deteriorating 
our nation, and menacing the future of the Empire. Relief of 
pain is always invested with glamour, even when the succour of 
to-day hands on pain with usury to the unborn. The brow of blind 
mercy is encircled with the aureole of sanctity. Thus it arrives 
that deformity and taint are the objects of reverential affection. 
Cruel work is done in the cap and apron of a Sister of Mercy; for 
nothing less than the downfall of the Anglo-Saxon is assured 
unless the stamina and physical fitness of our city folk are taken 
in hand. If there be no feature of Roman civilization more repul- 


* « The Action of Aleohol upon Health,” page 9. 
VOL, XXXIV. 
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sive than its indifference to suffering, there is something still more 
revolting in our own tendency to overwhelm the strong and healthy 
with the ever-growing demands of profligate, thriftless, and prolific 
invalids. The association of human suffering with popular enter- 
tainments rendered the people callous in the reign of Augustus ; 
in the reign of Victoria, hospital, sanitary, and poor-law machinery 
for treating avoidable disease, and thus tainting posterity, implies 
an indifference for our successors incompatible with humanity. 

As the higher average of life has been accompanied by a lower 
average of health, so the duty of relieving pain has not only 
gradually obscured the sense of trusteeship that each generation 
should hold for its successor, but has gradually impaired the manly 
and vigorous ideal without which no race can long maintain a 
world-wide empire. No problem is more perplexing than the 
steady advance of democratic power, while the health of the 
larger fraction of democracy is deteriorated by the conditions of 
their lives. Our species is being propagated and continued increas- 
ingly from under-sized, street-bred people. The payment of two 
vows is accepted by the community. One is that no matter how 
idle a man may be he shall not starve; the other is that no matter 
how careless of himself he may be his sufferings shall be allayed 
at the cost of others. What is the inevitable issue of this cult of 
infirmity ? The loss of a national position acquired by the healthy, 
never to be recovered by invalids. Mercy to the present generation 
of unfit may be good. But the next and the one after will justly 
complain that Central Africa and the relief of pain absorbed 


national energies that had been better devoted to the stamina of 
the people. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF THE UNFIT. 


Increase in numbers is commonly regarded as a sign of national 
progress, and as evidence of the soundness of the State. Recent 
growth of population of the United Kingdom, however, is actually 
a symptom of political decline. A vast population has been 
created by the factory and industrial systems, the majority of 
which is incapable of bearing arms. War by land and sea is 
delegated to a small caste. No matter how sentimental the plea, 
nor how delicate the diplomatic situation, there is none too delicate 
for an urban electorate, immune from conscription, and not hanker- 
ing to enlist, to resist the temptation of clamouring for a war in 
which they will not lose a finger or a five-pound note. The 
stationary population of rural France, conventionally regarded as a 
proof of wickedness, is in reality a sign of health and vigour. In 
France every man knows that if he clamours for war, upon him 
and upon his sons and brothers will the brunt of battle fall. The 
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mercurial character of the French people is thus restrained by the 
knowledge that war can no longer be waged on conditions of 
limited liability, while the physical condition of Frenchmen, in 
spite of the false noses and blue spectacles of their generals, has 
been greatly improved since 1870. In England it is otherwise. 
Not only is fighting restricted to picked men, but even the pastime 
of the people increasingly consists of watching the hirelings of the 
football field, thus recalling the games of Rome in her period of 
decline. Spectacled school-children, destitute and epileptic, grow 
into consumptive bridegrooms and scrofulous brides, and are assured 
beforehand of the blessing of the Church, the aid of the compas- 
sionate, and such solace as medical comforts provided wholesale 
by unknown donors can supply. If a voice be raised in protest 
against the unhealthy perversion of the command, “ Be ye fruitful 
and multiply,” it is drowned in a chorus of sickly emotion. We 
townsmen who depend for bread and life upon the physical 
fitness of our soldiers and sailors, destroyed the peasantry as land 
faddists, are destroying our merchant seamen, and we have per- 
mitted Parliament to remove obvious safeguards against disease. 
So enamoured are our moralists, however, of unfitness; so in- 
different are our rulers under the multiplication of the unfit, 
taat the lads who form our necessarily celibate army in India 
suffer, in the name of morality, twenty times as much from pre- 
ventable diseases as the “immoral” French soldiers. It would 
be as reasonable to refuse to extinguish fire because it is lit by 
incendiaries, as to allow unfitness in soldiers and sailors to be trans- 
mitted to the innocent unborn because the cause of the trouble is 
a failure on the part of our young warriors to maintain an ascetic 
ideal of monastic virtue. 

Nothing systematic is done by the State to teach the innocent 
and thoughtless soldier or civilian youth how to preserve his 
health. He is taught much, but he is not taught that except by a 
wise commanding officer or schoolmaster here and there. What 
that health is may be gathered by studying the reasons why appli- 
cants to join the colours are rejected. Presumably before a man 
attempts to enter the army he must feel able to do the work. 
He knows that he must pass a severe medical inspection. Never- 
theless, there are 493 applicants out of every 1,000 rejected on in- 
specuon. In 1898 the medical department of the army inspected 
66,501 recruits; out of these 23,287 were rejected—a fact that does 
not say much for the stamina of the hardiest section of the popula- 
tion. After being thus weeded out, fed up, and trained for a 
soldier’s life, the flower of these young men are sent to India, 

Once there, sixty-seven out of every hundred men are found 
to have contracted contagious disease in one form or another. 
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The state of the Royal Navy is but little better. The periodic 
boards held at Netley for drafting men out of the service are 
described by those who take part in them as the saddest duties 
that fall to the lot of naval officers. If the soldiers and sailors who 
thus fall victims to the prevailing indifference to the future of our 
race, although they are surrounded with medical skill and care, 
supply such horrible statistics, what is to be said of the lower 
classes of the civilian population which is no more moral than 
its defenders? The result is seen in the growth of idiocy, 
cancer, and consumption. Insane women are received enceinte into 
public asylums. A child is born brain-tainted. After a certain 
time the mother is discharged, cured, only to re-enter the same 
asylum later on and repeat her sinister contribution to the census 
returns. If anyone interested in the manufacture of the unfit will 
visit one of the asylums maintained by the ratepayers he will dis- 
cover a vast plant of machinery for infecting the next generation. 
Our constant claim to the command of the sea is incompatible 
with our practice of manufacturing the unfit. 

According to the Sixtieth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, the rate of death from 
cancer was higher in 1897 than in any previous year on record, 
and the male and female rates exceeded by 20:2 and by 10° per 
cent. respectively the corresponding mean rates in the previous 
decennium. The mean annual mortality of both sexes of all ages 
rose from 761 for the decade 1861-70, to 1,453 from 1891 to 1897. 
Among men in the flower of life, namely, from thirty-five to forty- 
five, the rate of increase since 1861-70 has been equal to 89 per 
cent. 

When Semite tribes in Judea lost their most eligible males in 
border squabbles, the inspired command, “ Be fruitful and 
multiply,’ had common-sense behind it. To-day in East and 
South London, and in the great cities of the kingdom, the philopro- 
genitiveness of an unsound proletariat is sheer decadence. Malthus, 
in any of the five phases through which his opinions passed, is out 
of fashion. Of foreign food to-day there is plenty for those who 
both will and can work. Of health, physical and mental, there is 
a diminishing quantity. Modern civilization and philanthropy on 
the whole are hostile to conditions of sound national health. The 
boy and girl marriages of the pauper classes are a loathly scandal. 
Not only do the Churches approve, bless, and “ celebrate” them, 
but they ban the reformer who unmasks the fiction of a marriage 
tie with the facts of filth, animalism, and infidelity. The marriage 
of destitute and sickly minors is a fruitful recruiting-ground for the 
unfit. Every clergyman and parish doctor knows the facts. But 
incense and altar lights engage more of prelatical attention than 
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the deterioration of our race. Nonconformists can show no better 
record than the National Church. When a happy home and 
healthy children are conditions impossible in a marriage union, 
justification of the marriage is absent. The State that sanctions 
and the Church that celebrates such marriages settle their own 
destiny. The moral and physical condition of the progeny of such 
unions can be predicted with as much accuracy as the next eclipse. 
There is no mystery. England has now entered a new stage in 
the struggle for national life. Asia, as well as Europe, is about to 
contest with us the right to the first place. If we are to hold our 
own, the folly of perpetuating mental and physical disease by 
organized methods must be abandoned. To do so one essential 
preliminary is that the relations between our marriage laws and 
destitution and crime be investigated. 


CHARITIES AND UNFITNESS. 


The relation between charity and charities has been strained for 
years. The two celebrations of the Queen’s long reign have done 
much to bring about the final rupture between them. In 1887 
and in 1897 everyone with a fad to advertise, or an axe to grind, 
recognized an opportunity. People who wanted baronetcies 
pestered people who wanted to be let alone, to enable destitute 
invalids to propagate the unfit. Already the annual outlay of six 
and seven millions sterling on metropolitan charities alone, public 
and private, has given rise to evil conditions which cannot be much 
longer ignored by Parliament. Even the thoughtless begin to have 
misgivings as to the efficacy of our charity system. The greed of 
the idle poor is roused, parental responsibility annulled, helplessness 
fostered, and a cult of ill-health held up to a race that must lose 
empire when it loses vigour. The funds laboriously collected not 
only perpetuate and increase these conditions, but, by extinguish- 
ing the personal element in charity, multiply the brood of charity 
middlemen who obtain a living by the system of substituting 
cheque charity for the charity of personal contact between giver 
and receiver. That money is not the missing word in our charitable 
system is shown by the fact that enough money is already sub- 
scribed in London to provide annuities of 15s. a week all the year 
round to half a million persons. No one, however, seems to have 
contemplated the possibility of celebrating the Queen’s reign by 
recovering the vanishing stamina. 

From the foregoing statement of facts three deductions follow:— 

1. Whatever factor is wanting in dealing with distress, there is 
no lack of money. 

2. That, the struggle for life among professional philanthropists 
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tends to pauperize the masses by killing the wish for self-help, and 
thus bequeaths to posterity a legacy of moral and physical unfit- 
ness greater than that inherited by the present generation from its 
predecessor. 

3. That so far from the Queen being honoured by the numerous 
projects for multiplying and maintaining the unfit, Her Majesty is 
dishonoured, the country imperilled, and irremediable wrong 
inflicted on posterity. The object of national aspiration should not 
be the succour of sickness, but the establishment of the conditions 
of health. Men of great wealth constantly appeal to the public 
to subscribe to charities for supporting other people’s children, or 
for nursing persons who are victims of their own or their father’s 
indiscretions. The Duke of Westminster declared, for example, 
in a letter dated March 3rd, 1898, published in The Times, that :— 
“OF all charitable works begun during the Queen’s reign and 
awarded Her Majesty’s patronage, few can take higher places than 
the National Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epileptic (Albany 
Memorial).” 

If the Duke of Westminster really believes that it is of greater 
national importance to maintain, at the cost of £16,000 a year, 200 
beds for the paralyzed and epileptic than to suppress the root causes 
of paralysis and epilepsy, his Grace treats his horses on a sounder 
system than his fellow-subjects. To tell the public that the 
maintenance of the victims of hereditary intemperance and self- 
indulgence, from which class most epileptic patients are recruited 
(although Julius Czesar was one), is a worthy object for the 
savings of the middle and working classes, is at least a 
doubtful assertion. The out-patients at the London hospitals 
might easily save the price of a quart of beer or a gill of 
gin to pay for advice and treatment; but most of them demand 
medical relief as a right, and many accept it without gratitude, 
Nobody, seemingly, has arrived at the conclusion that the Queen’s 
long reign would be more fitly distinguished by an effort to increase 
self-help among the masses, or to rouse in them anew the racial 
pride of healthy Englishmen, than by any conceivable increase to 
the competitive cheque charities which have become a feature of 
Jubilee years. 

Any scoundrel may publicly appeal for cash in the name of 
charity. If he merely stole the money he would probably do less 
harm than under a system which needs only to be stated in order 
to becondemned. A, who is busy or idle, is appealed to for money 
by B, wko wants a living or reputation, on behalf of C, who is 
thriftless and unhealthy. The invalid C is thriftless and thankless 
precisely because it is an Anglo-Saxon custom to collect money on 
his behalf; and he can, therefore, see no reason why he should 
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exercise self-control or avoid preventable disease. How, indeed, 
can he be grateful, seeing that he never learns the giver’s name nor 
sees his face, but receives his dole of drugs and mends his fare by 
the hand of a hired official? A Russian story tells that the Most 
High once gave a feast to the Virtues, and finding that Charity did 
not speak to Gratitude, while the other guests conversed freely, 
asked why. Charity answered for both: “ We never met before.” 
The years 1887 and 1897 will leave their mark on history by the 


impulse given to vicarious philanthropy and the propagation of 
invalids, 


Wuat Can BE DONE? 


The present generation of the unfit is doomed. No ducal or 
Jubilee Funds can save it. The unreformed hospital system manu- 
factures unemployable men and sickly women, who will prey upon 
the healthy citizens of 1929. The health of the people can be 
bettered by no agencies that ignore such root-questions as the 
restoration of a vigorous and contented peasantry to the scil; the 
conditions under which the population is renewed; the character 
of the home, and the obligations of parental responsibility. Some 
of these things lie in the domain of morals, not of government ; but 
the Churches seem too busy with doctrine to devote themselves to 
the question as to how the realm is peopled. There is no sign of a 
reaction against the cant that loads the dissolute poor with favours, 
while brave men and women who refuse to be proselytized prefer to 
die of hunger in a garret rather than sue foralms. In changing our 
pzesent methods, however, we must carry with us public opinion. 
Lazy and flippant people talk lightly of the “lethal chamber,” as 
though diseased Demos, half-conscious of his own physical unfit- 
ness, but electorally omnipotent, would permit a curtailment of his 
pleasures or the abridgment of his liberty. We shali get little 
help from Parliament, which, seemingly, is more intent on lowering 
wages by endowing sexagenarian invalids with pensions than on 
re-peopling the soil with healthy men. The change required is in 
public opinion. We must abandon the formulz that the decay of 
agriculture is really a popular boon; that every poor man in need 
of help is an innocent victim. Of the London and New York un- 
employed, at least two out of five are not only unemployable, but 
unworthy of help. In other words, a sterner attitude by the 
average man towards pauper voluptuaries is essential if England 
is to begin to deal with her unfit. Consider the army of 26,000 
tramps who infest the high roads of England, rob and rape when 
they dare, and use the casual wards as hotels. Extirpate them by 
immuring them for life, not because they are wicked, but because 
their stock is corrupt. Until we are content to see the idle perish, 
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if they choose to perish, little change for the better in the health 
of the people can be looked for. If public opinion demands the 
maintenance of the idle poor, maintain them; but immure them. 

The next stage in the process of sterilizing unfitness and levelling 
up the national stamina is for generous people to do more of their 
own charity for themselves. Amid the din and clatter of 
functionaries, multitudes in dire need, the salt of the earth, ask 
for nothing, and perish unheeded. These unknown sufferers main- 
tain the honour and reputation of our race. To discover them 
personal trouble is needed. No honours are given for the relief of 
persons who won't ask. This method takes time and trouble, 
but the solution of the health problems of a street-bred people is 
only possible if everyone takes upon himself a bit of the task. 
Cheque-charity through hired middlemen suits the modern 
sycophant of democracy, who imagines that by fawning on the 
unfit, flattering the unemployable, and subscribing to unreformed 
charity funds, he advances civilization. He digs its grave. 

No one should be allowed publicly to appeal for money unless 
his accounts are subjected to a public audit. A certain standard 
of accounts should be exacted from public charities as from public 
companies. The system that enables infirm loafers to perpetuate 
their species, while genuine and undeserved distress is habitually 
passed over, is a system that engenders revolutionary bitterness 
among the masses. These huge charities only whet their appetites 
for more, and more they will have. To be idle is as distinctly a 
trade as bootmaking, but no one would suspect from the flamboyant 
appeals made by rival celebrants of the Queen’s reign that wilful 
idleness and self-indulgence are no bar to the receipt of the 
vicarious benevolences invoked in the naine of the blood Royal from 
a bewildered public. Whole streets in London exist where the 
inhabitants regard the stream of alms ever flowing from rival 
religious bodies as their rightful due. ‘The landlords of these 
streets remember these alms in the rents as they will remember 
Old-Age Pensions. If one sect gives a tea to a thousand children, 
its rival follows suit with double the number. The guests present 
at feast No. 1 are invited to the second. The entertainments are 
critically compared. Relief by A who is sorry, through B who has 
a dogma to sustain, of C whose rags are the consequence of calcula- 
tion rather than necessity, is a prolific source of trouble in the next 
generation. Ifthe dissolution of Society is to be stayed it is clear 
that no increase of doles will be effectual while the fields are un- 
tilled, and the towns ignorantly control the national destiny. If 
the nation is to be “graded up,” existing sources of degeneracy 
must be cut off. To do so society requires not money, but common- 
sense; not heedless pity for individuals, but wise compassion for 
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the race; not emotion, but courage to face ghastly truths. For the 
present we are safe from attack by barbarians from without. 
Patches of barbarianism within require not pity but the knife. 
What can Society do to discharge its duty as trustee for posterity, 
to preserve the vigour of the race, and to raise the practicable 
ideals of Anglo-Saxons? If we are to become a healthy people, 
the permanent segregation of habitual criminals, paupers, drunkards, 
maniacs, and tramps must be deliberately undertaken before Old- 
Age Pensions are seriously thought of. Secondly, the marriage law 
requires overhauling. In England a girl may be married at twelve 
years of age, anda boy at fourteen. A limit of age suitable to a sub- 
tropical country does not harmonize with our climate and social con- 
ditions. A medical certificate of physical and mental fitness for the 
marriage state should be exacted by a wise State before union, in 
the interest of the unborn, who deserve justice no less than their 
parents deserve compassion. Such a condition involves no hard- 
ship. A few wealthy and aged bridegrooms might feel aggrieved. 
If, however, people are unfit to assume parental responsibilities, 
and are medically pronounced to be unfit, social stigma should 
justly follow detiance of the highest social law. In the endeavour 
to recall the nation to common-sense on the subject of health and 
fitness the most effective agencies will be the good sense and 
righteous self-interest of women, and recovery by the Christian 
Churches of the sound judgment in such matters which characterized 
Moses. Since the moral sanction of marriage, irrespective of fit- 
ness, proceeds mainly from the Church, sacerdotal example must 
be added to clerical precept if the poorer classes are to be extri- 
cated from the welter of necessity in which they exist. The 
doctrine of the blessed quiver and the charms of a redundant 
cradle will become true once more, where healthy children are the 
rule, and ill-health is regarded as presumptive of disgrace to the 
parents rather than a misfortune of the ofispring. 

The Queen of England has been dishonoured by singling out 
disease as the one feature of the Victorian era by which Her 
Majesty is to be fitly remembered. The production of sound minds 
in healthy, athletic, and beautiful bodies is a form of patriotism 
which must be revived if modern England is not to follow ancient 
Rome. For this we must reform our marriage-laws and charities, 
take heed to our dwindling agriculture, and abandon the cult of 
infirmity. 


ARNOLD WHITE, 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, September 14th, 1899. 


Wuetuer it is safe to tell the truth at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances is possibly doubtful wisdom, or at best the wisdom of 
fools, but there are times when the truth is the only thing that 
should be told, and this, I believe, is the time. ‘Therefore to 
indulge in the luxury of some plain speaking. 

Is it worth while for England to possess the friendship of the 
United States? If the answer is to be in the negative no more 
need be said, but I feel convinced the contrary answer will be 
returned. English sympathy with the United States during the 
Spanish war, English official and private co-operation, Anglo- 
American leagues, the intertwining of the Union Jack and the Stars 
and Stripes, cheers for the Queen in America and for the President 
in England, are not merely frothy expressions of two hysterical 
nations but are genuine manifestations of national goodwill. The 
majority of Englishmen, I am convinced, are sincerely desirous of 
remaining on the best of terms with their transatlantic cousins, and 
would rejoice to see those relations drawn still tighter. On this 
side of the water, while the feeling is not so unanimous because 
the American people do not possess the homogeneity that the British 
do as a nation, the great mass of Americans, especially intelligent, 
thinking Americans, realize that it is for the advantage of their 
country that a very complete understanding—not to use a stronger 
expression—should exist between the two nations possessing a 
common tongue and acommon literature; who have the same ideas 
of liberty and justice; who have the same aspirations; who have 
been foremost in the history of the world’s progress and enlighten- 
ment. 

Until a year ago America in her relations with the rest of the 
world was much like a country squire who, never having been out- 
side of his own county, believed that while there might be another 
world it was a world of little consequence, a satellite merely com- 
pared with the great planet which revolved around him. Suddenly 
compelled to travel his eyes were opened, he discovered people and 
places, and had it forced upon him that the whole is greater than 
the part. 

Since the United States became a nation, since she was tested in 
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the fierce crucible of the Civil War and emerged stronger, more 
powerful, more self-reliant, and more self-aggressive than ever 
before, it has been the boast of American statesmen that they were 
not as other people; that they coveted no other nation’s possessions ; 
that they would interfere in no other nation’s policy and tolerate 
no interference in their own. ‘To this simple code they have clung 
with stubborn persistence. Doubtless if many Americans could 
have had their way the United States would have abolished its 
diplomatic corps and its State Department, believing that these 
were useless relics of an obsolete age and unnecessary luxuries for 
a people devoted solely to commerce. ‘What use have we for 
Ambassadors and Ministers” has often been asked in Congress 
when the Diplomatic Appropriation Bill was under consideration. 
* Consuls, well and good, because Consuls are really nothing better 
than commercial travellers, but Ambassadors are unnecessary to a 
nation that has no concern with diplomacy, and are merely a useless 
extravagance.” These were not merely the vaporings of ignorant 
or unscrupulous demagogues; they were the honest expressions of 
honest men who could not be made to understand that the United 
States could not for ever remain a hermit kingdom. 

For some years past, more recently through the pages of Tr 
NationaL Review, before that through other English publications, 
I have insisted that the time would come when the United States 
must break away from its old traditions of ignoring the rest of 
the world and asking in turn to be ignored; and that eventually 
the United States would be compelled, possibly against its will, to 
be a factor in the development of China and be forced to elect, 
when that time came, whether it would join with England as 
against Russia, or with Russia as against England. I lay no claim 
to any gift of prescience, but I may truthfully claim to know the 
American character and American politics. No man could foresee 
five years ago that Spain would relinquish her sovereignty over 
the Philippines and that the Stars and Stripes would displace the 
Castles of Aragon. ‘I'he Spanish war simply hastened events, but 
did not producs them. I am absolutely convinced that if there 
had been no Spanish war, if the Philippines were still a Spanish 
possession, the relentless force of circumstances would make the 
United States to be reckoned with when the final round up occurs 
in China. But that is speculation, which is idle. ‘l'o-day America 
has justified at least a part of the prediction. She has reached 
across the Pacific, not to stop at the Philippines but, as many 
Americans believe, to use the Philippines simply as a way station 
before she makes herself felt as a power in the affairs of 
China. 

if in Europe it is believed that the United States will ever 


relinquish its control of the Philippines, Europe is mistaken. I say 
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this possibly too dogmatically, but certainly the past may serve as 
a guide to the future. This is not the first time in the history of 
the United States that the question of territorial expansion has 
been the burning political issue of the day ; and, in fact, every time 
new territory has been added to the then existing confederation of 
States there has been an antagonism as bitter and as violent as that 
which we are now witnessing. ‘To go into details would take more 
space than falls to my share, it is sufficient to say that the purchase 
of Louisiana aud the great Northwest, the cession of California by 
Mexico, and the annexation of Texas were not more bitterly 
opposed in their day than is the retention of the Philippines at 
this day. Then, as now, expansionists contended against Little 
Americans; then, as now, sincere and intelligent men warned their 
countrymen against the dangers which were to follow from ex- 
tending the boundaries of the United States, and it was urged then, as 
it is urged now, that there was territory enough and people enough 
already in the confederation without taking in land which no one 
wanted, and people who, to say the least, were undesirable. There is 
nothing new under the sun, and apparently there is nothing new in 
political arguments. After the arguments had been made the 
people acted, and in every case the voice of the majority was in 
favour of extension. 

I have gone into this résumé of present conditions and super- 
ficially glanced at the past to emphasize what I desire to impress 
upon my readers, which is that England to-day has the best oppor- 
tunity she has ever had of arriving at such a cordial understanding 
with the United States that from this time on the two countries 
will act in unison in whatever is of material interest to both, and 
will practically be allies where an alliance would be valuable. 
Some months ago there was a very general idea in the United 
States that England was playing the 7dle of Mephisto to America’s 
Faust, and that the Philippines were the devilish snare which was 
to imperil the immortal soul of the Republic and cast it into ever- 
lasting perdition because it hankered after the forbidden gods of 
imperialism and foreign territory. It was thought at that time by 
many Americans, some of them possessed of intelligence and the 
rest suffering under the belief that they were intelligent, that 
England was lending her moral support, with a promise of material 
support if necessary, solely for her own selfish purposes, as 
England needed an ally, and the only ally she could find was the 
United States. Of late, however, the opinion has somewhat shifted. 
We hear less of England’s selfish aims; recent events have con- 
vinced Americans that England is quite competent to take care of 
her own affairs without having to ask assistance of anyone, but the 
belief exists that England has some occult object in being so 
deucedly polite to the United States. 
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Englishmen do not need to be told that it is not the custom of 
British Ministers to seek alliance as a suppliant, or that England 
has felt it necessary to preserve her own existence by becoming a 
junior partner in a foreign firm. But Englishmen, satisfied with 
their strength and the knowledge that they are feared and respected 
by the rest of the world, are apt at times to forget that, while 
alliances are not necessary for their national existence, common- 
sense suggests the maintenance of friendly rather than antago- 
nistic relations, especially when every consideration inclines to the 
former course. 

It is now in the power of English statesmen to say whether these 
recently established friendly relations shall continue and become 
stronger with the growth of time, or whether the old days of nag- 
ging, of pin-pricking, and possibly something worse, shall return. 
If there is no longer any Canadian question to occupy the attention 
of the State Department and Congress, and afford demagogues and 
the malicious a chance to vent their spleen, if the United States 
and Great Britain reach a fair and amicable agreement over the 
construction of the Nicaraguan Canal—and there will be no diffi- 
culty in reaching an agreement which will be to the advantage of 
both parties—there can be no cause for friction, and only the most 
amicable relations will exist between the two countries. It is sim- 
ply a question whether it will “pay” England to make some con- 
cession to the United States so as to feel sure that in the United 
States England has a warm and strong friend. Englishmen need 
not pretend any undue generosity. In fact, I think nations, like in- 
dividuals, have more respect for those who are able to hold their 
own in a bargain than they have when the shrewdness is all on one 
side. From the English point of view it ought to be constantly 
borne in mind that a new player has come into the Chinese game; 
a player strong enough to be preferred as an ally rather than as an 
adversary. If the United States is not an ally of England, then 
most assuredly she will be of Russia. It isa very simple propo- 
sition. 

It will be easier for England to reach a satisfactory settlement 
with the present Administration, and during the next few months, 
than it will be, possibly, some months hence or with a Democratic 
Administration, if, perchance, Mr. McKinley should be succeeded 
in the White House by a Democrat; not, I admit, as things look 
now, probable, but still not entirely impossible. The attitude of 
the Republicans we know; the attitude of the Democrats is being 
very clearly foreshadowed. In two important western States, 
Iowa and Ohio, the Democrats have held conventions to nominate 
candidates for State offices, and have adopted platforms in which 
they display that hostile sentiment against England which has 
almost always been the cardinal test of Democracy. In Ohio the 
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platform denounces “the secret and vicious alliance now in evi- 
dence between England and the Republican Administration 
whereby this nation may become involved in war with foreign 
nations.” In Iowa this extraordinary language is used :— 

“We condemn the war against the Filipinos, believing it to have 
been inspired by Great Britain for the purpose of producing con- 
ditions that will force an Anglo-American alliance, and we not only 
protest against the war and demand its termination by extension to 
the Filipinos of the same assurance given to the Cubans, but we 
record our deep-seated antagonism to an alliance with Great Britain 
or any other European Power, and express our detestation of the 
attempt made in British interests to disrupt the friendly relations 
which have uniformly existed between the United States and 
Germany.” 

On all sides one sees evidence pointing clearly to the fact that the 
Democrats intend to make the most of the “ Anglo-American 
alliance ” and to use it to excite racial animosity and passion born 
of prejudice. Not long ago Congressman Bailey, of Texas, who at 
one time aspired to the Democratic nomination for the Speakership 
of the House of Representatives, made this public declaration :— 

“IT am fully persuaded that the national Administration has 
entered into a full and complete agreement for an alliance between 
Great Britain and the United States. This alliance, in my opinion, 
is to be both offensive and defensive. I think the reason it has not 
been published to the world is that for political reasons the Pre- 
sident is afraid to do so.” 

Mr. Bailey is a cheap sort of individual, but he is a very typical 
Democrat. Of course he knows nothing of the facts in the case, nor 
is he likely to be embarrassed because of a lack of facts, but among 
his constituents in Texas and some of the other southern States, 
where a gentleman has to be “real handy ” with a revolver and a 
bowie knife, Mr. Bailey passes as a man of wisdom and intelligence, 
and what he says has considerable influence. Possibly more signifi- 
cant is an interview with ex-Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, who 
follows Mr. Bailey’s lead and denounces the Anglo-American 
alliance. In Rhode Island a few days ago Congressman Lentz, of 
Ohio, addressing a free silver meeting, attacked the Administra- 
tion for “ its British financial policy, its British colonial policy, and 
its attempted British alliance.” In Boston, General Patrick A. 
Collins, who under Mr. Cleveland’s second Administration was 
Consul-General in London, addressing an Irish gathering, said :— 

“ We want no alliance because it means no profit, no gain. We 
require no alliance with any European Power, for it means many 
troubles and quarrels; besides, we have no reason for helping any 
European country. Now or hereafter the United States has no 
causes to mingle, and we should stand aside and mind our own 
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business. England planted her flag in Ireland about seven hundred 
years ago. It has been hauled down many times, and some time 
it will come down for ever. Any man with that blood in his veins 
knows what an English alliance means.” 

Much greater importance attaches to a letter, which appears in 
yesterday’s papers, written by Secretary of State Hay to the 
Chairman of the Republican Committee of Ohio. In this letter, a 
brilliant piece of English composition by the way, Mr. Hay says :— 

“ There is no alliance with England, nor with any other Power 
under Heaven, except those known and published to the world, the 
treaties of ordinary international friendship for purposes of business 
and commerce. No treaty other than these exists; none has been 
suggested on either side; none is in contemplation. It has never 
entered into the mind of the President nor of any member of the 
Government to forsake, under any inducement, the wise precept and 
example of the fathers, which forbade entangling alliances with 
European Powers.” 

These quoted expressions are straws on the sea of politics. It is 
very easy to make light of them, and say they are merely a dodge 
to catch votes, but the emergency must indeed be great when the 
Secretary of State feels it necessary to appear in print. There is 
always the danger of the opposing political party in their fear of 
losing votes becoming more violent, and if the party in power is 
equally unscrupulous, their capacity for evil is unlimited. Suppose, 
as the campaign goes on, Mr. McKinley should become convinced 
that this talk of an “ attempted British alliance ” was really making- 
an impression and costing him votes. It is not difficult to conceive 
what might happen. If Mr. McKinley were satisfied that the only 
thing to save him was a ringing Jingo message to Congress, no one 
would be much surprised to see him send in a message compared to 
which Mr. Cleveland’s famous Venezuelan message would be 
sweetness and light. You must remember that the Republicans 
have too much at stake in the coming election not to avail them- 
selves of any subterfuge and every trick, every device, and every 
scheme known to crafty and adroit politicians. If Mr. McKinley 
should be defeated, the fear of tariff revision and silver coinage— 
not the actuality, but the fear, merely—would dislocate business 
from one end of the country to the other, the boom would come to 
an untimely end, and the men who are counting upon four years 
more of prosperity and added millions would know that their day is 
over for the time being at least. There is too much involved to 
permit sentimental considerations, or considerations of gratitude or 
decency to stand in the way. McKinley must be elected next year, 
and if to elect him it is necessary to make faces at England, rest 
assured faces will be made. 


The position, then, of the two great political parties in this 
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country so far as their relations to England are concerned is this: 
The Republicans, that is the thinking, intelligent men of the party, 
are now friendly to England, and fully aware that since the United 
States has been forced into international politics, where nations 
have to make arrangements and combinations as individuals do on 
a smaller scale in trade, an understanding with Great Britain is the 
most natural and sensible thing. This sentiment is shared by 
many Democrats, but they are only a small percentage of the 
Party. The bulk of the Democratic Party is opposed to England 
and all things English. The Irish exercise 2 potent influence in 
Democratic councils, and the Party, that is that wing represented 
by Mr. Bryan, and it constitutes possibly seventy-five per cent. of 
its strength at the present time, has made opposition to the 
acquisition of the Philippines—which is summed up in the words 
* anti-expansion ” and “ anti-imperialism ”’—the main issues of the 
next presidential campaign. The Democrats are now committed to 
this policy and cannot escape it if they would. 

Why the Irish should be Democrats is one of those curious 
sociological problems which defies rational explanation. The 
American free traders have always been found in the Democratic 
ranks, and any abatement of the tariff laws has, in the past, been 
of immense advantage to Great Britain. Logically the Irish ought 
to be Republicans, but after the Republicans made desperate 
efforts and spent vast sums of money to capture the Irish vote they 
were forced to admit that the majority of Irish-Americans would 
“Yote the Democratic ticket on national issues. Next to the Irish 
the Germans have been most influential in deciding the fate of 
parties in this country. The Germans, while less clannish 
than the Irish, display considerable solidarity, but on _poli- 
tical issues they have divided. In New York and other large 
cities the importing trade is largely in the hands of Germans, 
and for purely selfish reasons they are low tariff Democrats, 
as anything to enable foreign goods to compete with goods 
of domestic manufacture is to their pecuniary advantage. From 
the Republicans they could expect nothing in the way of tariff 
concessions ; Democratic ascendancy promised hope of reduced 
rates of duty. But apart from this there has always been a strong 
bias among the Germans in favour of the Democrats because 
they are supposed to represent the greatest individual liberty. 
The Republicans have been accused of “ paternalism,” of cham- 
pioning prohibition and other sumptuary laws, which are abhorent 
to the Germans. The German in the United States is always 
a mild and philosophical anarchist, who having escaped from 
compulsory military service, and lese majesté and the other 
terrors of the law in his native Jand wants as little law 
as possible in the land of his adoption, and he generally makes a 
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peaceful and law-abiding citizen and gives little trouble to the 
authorities. Among the Germans are to be found thousands of 
farmers, and intelligent artisans and skilled and unskilled laborers 
of every description. These men are naturally Republicans because 
their material condition is much better than it was in their own 
country, and they attribute their prosperity to the protective tariff. 
It is as natural for them to be Republicans as it is for their wealthy 
fellow-countrymen, the importers, to be Democrats. In America 
selfish and personal considerations generally influence a man’s 
political views. 

In the campaign of 1896 the Germans almost to a man voted the 
Republican ticket. More important to them at that time was the 
preservation of the gold standard, and in the States where 
the Germans exercised a controlling influence, in Wisconsin, for 
instance, the silver cause made little headway. This year the 
Germans are divided. While still believing in the wisdom of the 
gold standard and opposing the free coinage of silver they are 
equally opposed to “ imperialism,”’ and of the two evils, for the 
present at least, they regard “imperialism ” as the greater. And 
in addition they have become almost as rabidly anti-English since 
Dewey taught Admiral von Diedrichs sea manners in Manila Bay 
as have the Irish. The Germans have been protesting with a 
vehemence equal to that of the Irish against the Anglo-American 
alliance, and have made themselves equally as ridiculous. The Re- 
publicans recognize that the “ alliance ” planks in the Iowa and Ohio 
platforms are simply cunning traps to catch the German vote, but 
so long as the Germans are blind to the hook so skillfully concealed 
in the bait the Republicans cannot take much comfort. Mr. 
Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture, who is an Iowa man, says 
the Democrats have put up a man of straw as a bogey to the 
Germans. “ If the Germans are caught by a man of straw,” he 
said to an interviewer, “ it will be the first time in the history of 
their race. Your German, as a rule, is a pretty long-headed fellow. 
He argues from his convictions, reached after reading and thinking. 
There is absolutely no foundation for the charge of an alliance 
between England and the United States.” All the same the 
German is a very tenacious and a very obstinate individual. If he 
once gets an idea in his head it takes a good deal to drive it out. 
The Anglo-American alliance may be merely a man of straw, but 
it will take more than a few words from a member of the Cabinet 
for the Germans to become convinced. 


I said above that the United States would not relinquish its 
control of the Philippines, and if President McKinley can be 
regarded as voicing the sentiment of the country, as he undoubtedly 
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to question. Mr. McKinley announced as unequivocally as it is 
possible for an announcement to be made that he will never sanc- 
tion any abandonment of the territory which is costing the United 
States so much blood and treasure. In a speech made to a 
Methodist gathering a few days before the end of last month, the 
President said : 

‘There has been doubt expressed in some quarters as to the 
purpose of the Government respecting the Philippines. I can see 
no harm in stating it in this presence. Peace, first; then, with 
charity for all, the established government of law and order, pro- 
tecting life and property, and occupation for the well-being 
of the people who will participate in it under the Stars and 
Stripes.” 

Note the words: under the Stars and Stripes. Are they not 
significant ? 

A few days later the President made a still more important 
speech in welcoming home from the Philippines the Tenth Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. Usually the President delights in platitudes, 
talking much and saying little, but on this occasion no one can 
complain that he did not go right to the point. ‘ The first blow,” 
he said, “‘ was struck by the insurgents. Our kindness was 
reciprocated with cruelty, our mercy with a Mauser. The flag of 
truce was invoked only to be dishonoured. Our soldiers were shot 
down when administering to the wounded Filipinos. Our humanity 
was interpreted as weakness, our forbearance as cowardice. They 
assailed our sovereignty, and there will be no useless parley, no 
pause, until the insurrection is suppressed and American authority 
acknowledged and established. The misguided followers in rebel- 
lion have only our charity and pity. As to the cruel leaders who 
have needlessly sacrificed the lives of thousands of their people, at 
the cost of some of our best blood, for the gratification of their own 
ambitious designs, I will leave to others the ungracious task of 
justification and eulogy.” 

The President has outlined his policy, he has plainly shown that 
he has no intention of striking the flag. Congress does not always 
follow the President, but in this instance I am convinced he will 
carry Congress with him. I go further: If Mr. Bryan should be 
elected, even with his party committed against “imperialism,” I am 
certain the United States will not abandon the Philippines entirely. 
The island of Luzon will be an American possession even if the 
other islands are turned over to the Filipinos for them to experi- 
ment in self-government. As owner of Luzon the Philippines would 
be practically under American domination, especially as no other 
Power would be permitted to acquire any of the islands. The 
United States is in the Pacific to stay, no matter whether a 
Republican or a Democrat sits in the White House, 
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The election of a Congressman at a special or bye-election is 
usually not a very important affair ; the election of a successor to 
Mr. Bland, in Missouri, last month was an event of much import- 
ance, as it enabled voters for the first time since the issue has 
been presented to squarely express themscives for or against 
“imperialism.” Missouri is a Democratic State, and it was to be 
expected that Mr. Bland’s successor in a district which two years 
ago gave the great apostle of silver a majority of 2,800 would also 
be a Democrat, but the Republicans made every effort to capture 
the district, or, if that was impossible, to at any rate cut down the 
size of the victorious majority. The Democrats nominated a man 
who lacked the elements of popularity ; the Republicans put up an 
extremely popular candidate. The Democratic convention denounced 
“imperialism and militarism”; the Republicans endorsed the 
imperial and military policy of the present Administration, and 
“imperialism ” was really the great issue before the voters. Both 
sides admitted this, and the Democrats brought Mr. Bryan into the 
district, who made speeches in opposition to the President’s policy ; 
the Republicans imported orators almost as well known who 
defended the policy. The newspapers throughout the country 
recognized that to a small extent the vote might be regarded as an 
indication of the drift of parties, and the St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
which despite its name is one of the strongest and most influential 
of the western Republican organs, said the day before election : 

“The Democratic platform in the 8th district, on which judg- 
ment will be rendered to-morrow by more than 40,000 voters, 
declares that ‘ we are unreservedly opposed to the militarism and 
imperialism of President McKinley.’ Is thisatrue charge ? Does 
the President deserve a rebuke for his Philippine policy? Should 
he reverse it? Shall the first command for American surrender 
reach the President from Missouri? ‘T'o-morrow’s election will 
tell, and the country will study the judgment of the ballot-box with 
profound interest.” The result was a victory for the Democratic 
candidate, whose majority was 200 greater than that given Mr. 
Bland. Since the election the Republicans have tried to minimize 
its importance, but that it was a distinct triumph for the anti- 
expansion forces cannot be disputed. 


In America, as in England, the tragic farce at Rennes was 
followed with the most intense interest, and the shameful verdict 
has been greeted with a howl of execration. In every part of the 
country the newspapers have denounced the detestable methods of 
the French Court-Martial and a system which permits an innocent 
man to be sacrified because the honour of villains must be saved. 
The resentment is so deep and general that at the coming session 
of Congress a strenuous effort will be made to induce the Govern- 
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to withdraw. from all participation in the Paris Exposition as 
the most fitting rebuke which can be administered by this country 
to France. Congress has already appropriated nearly £200,000 to 
pay the expenses of the Government exhibit, and all that Congress 
can now dois to prohibit the expenditure of the balance and revoke 
the authority previously granted the President to appoint com- 
missioners and other officials to represent the United States. If 
this should be done it might, in the opinion of the State Depart- 
ment, severely strain the relations existing between the two Govern- 
ments, but for that the average man cares nothing. If France 
wants to sulk and not play in the national game America can stand 
it a great deal better than France can, and France will be the loser. 
If American markets are closed to French wares, if there is a boy- 
cott put on articles of luxury for which France is famous, it will be 
a severe blow to France, but America will not suffer. Whether 
the United States withdraws from the Exposition or is officially 
represented, it is very certain that thousands of persons who had 
already made their plans to visit Paris next year will now remain 
away. It is gratifying to note that this feeling of resentment is 
not confined to the Jews. Men of all shades of political opinion 
and religious belief ‘join in the chorus of contempt, so wrought up 
is the national conscience. In America as well as in England, on 
great questions of principle, when it is a matter of right or wrong, 
the people may be relied upon to instinctively pronounce for the 
right. 


Apropos of Dreyfus, the United States has on its hands the case 
of an officer convicted by a Court-Martial, which in some respects 
is almost as mysterious as the celebrated affair in France, to which 
all the world has turned. Two years ago Captain Oberlin M. 
Carter, an officer of the Engineer Corps, who was in charge of the 
public works at Savannah, was relieved from duty by another 
officer. Within a very short time the relieving officer reported to 
the Chief of Engineers that he had d'scovered serious discrepancies 
between the work and the records, and an investigation was insti- 
tuted which resulted in the preparation of charges against Captain 
Carter, at that time military attaché in London, alleging the mis- 
use of Government funds to an amount exceeding $2,000,000. In 
January following the accused was tried by Court-Martial,and after 
a legal straggle unprecedented in the history of American army 
jurisprudence he was found: guilty and sentenced to dismissal from 
the army, the payment of a heavy fine, and imprisonment. The 
magnitude of the charges and the unusual severity of the penalty 
imposed attracted wide attention, and caused the President to take 
an exceptional course in the review of the case. The record was 
not submitted, as usual, to the Judge Advocate-General of the 
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army or to the Major-General commanding, but- was referred by 
the President first to one of the most eminent lawyers in the country, 
and then to the Attorney-General, in whose hands it now rests. 
This, in brief, is the Carter case, which has become an “ issue ” 
because of the bitterness with which the accused has been attacked, 
the loyalty of his friends in protesting his innocence, the suggestion 
that Captain Carter, like Dreyfus, is a victim and not a criminal, 
and the strongly expressed belief of his opponerts that political 
influence has been able to save him from his just deserts. ‘The 
case presents some remarkable features. Carter graduated from 
the Military Academy at the head of his class, and from the day he 
received his commission he impressed himself upon his superiors as 
aman of unusual ability, and with an extraordinary aptitude for 
mathematics and engineering. He married the daughter of a rich 
man, who was anxious to have his son-in-law leave the army and 
join him in business, but Carter was in love with his profession 
and refused the offer. Apparently he was not the man to commit 
embezzlement or join in a conspiracy with contractors to rob the 
Government, and yet a Court-Martial, whose president was General 
Otis, after a patient investigation, found him guilty and 
inflicted the severest penalty possible. It has been charged 
that Carter, like Dreyfus, is the victim of his own zeal; that 
his abilities and industry aroused the enmity of some of his fellow- 
officers, who are responsible for his persecution. I cannot believe 
this ; it is too preposterous to be taken seriously. Jn the American 
army, promotion below the rank of general goes by seniority, and 
no matter how great an officer’s ability it avails him nothing. He 
can only hope for promotion when a vacancy is created; and the 
stupid man at the head of the list of captains will become a major, 
and if he lives long enough a colonel, long before the genius, who 
because he graduated some years later is at the foot of the list. 
But whatever the reason the case has been treated in the most 
extraordinary fashion ; never befere has an officer convicted by a 
Court-Martial been able to stay the President’s action for more than 
2 year; never before has a convicted officer brought to his support 
such powertul political, financial, and social influence. If Captain 
Carter is guilty he is a very fortunate man in being able to 
escape his punishment; if he is innocent he can feel for the 
prisoner of Rennes. 
A. Maurice Low. 
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ALTHOUGH much more is known on this side of the Atlantic of 
tarpon-fishing as a sport than was the case some few years ago, it 
has been suggested to me that a short account of a recent ex- 
perience might not be without a passing interest, especially for 
those—and their number appears to be appreciable—who propose 
to try their hands at it themselves. Hence this article, which will 
treat mainly of a three weeks’ sojourn at Boca Grande, Florida, in 
the spring of this year. The place itself is easy of access. The 
train from New York lands you at Punta Gorda, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, in about thirty-six hours. At Punta Gorda you should be 
met by your little yacht, and it does not take many hours to get 
to Boca Grande, which is a pass at the mouth of Charlotte 
Harbour, of recent discovery as regards fishing for tarpon, but one 
much frequented by these and many other monsters of the deep. 

The tarpon is a big herring, the king of the herring tribe. He 
has large scales tipped with silver, and as the tip is the only part 
of the scale which is exposed to the surface, he looks like a bar of 
solid burnished silver when he leaps into the air on being hooked, 
and with violent shakes of his mighty head tries to fling, and often 
succeeds in flinging, the thing that hurts him from his bony mouth. 
Hence his name of Silver King. He is also called Megalopus 
thrissoides and Megalopus Atlanticus. The warm waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico know him well, and the coasts of Northern South 
America, of Cuba, the West Indies, and even the Bermudas and 
Jamaica are visited by wandering shoals. Until it was discovered 
that they were perhaps the most sporting fish that can be caught 
with the rod and line they were considered a nuisance rather than 
otherwise, and even a dangerous nuisance, as, when enclosed by a 
seine, they played havoc with the net, and are credited with having 
caused the death of fishermen by leaping against them in their 
wild dash for freedom. 

Independently of being big the tarpon is a fine fighter; he be- 
haves like the most orthodox of salmon, only more so; he goes 
through the regulation performances with rather more than the 
regulation enthusiasm. He scarcely ever omits to jump when he 
is hooked: the way you know when fishing in deep water that you 
have hooked a tarpon is by feeling the line slowly rise, and then 
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seeing the fish himself some six feet in the air, and sometimes fifty 
or a hundred yards away, or else, if he has run towards you, within a 
few feet of the boat, and you will be soaked by the spray he dashes 
off him. The fish is so large and his movements are so rapid that 
the height a tarpon jumps in the air is generally underrated, but Mr. 
Otis Mygatt, whose name is so well known in connection with 
tarpon-fishing on both sides of the Atlantic, was successful this 
year in obtaining a series of photographs of tarpon in the act of 
jumping, which show them at a much greater height from the 
water than he had ever imagined them to attain. The fish jumps 
to free himself from the hook, which he frequently hurls to some 
distance from him—tarpon when not hooked may occasionally be 
seen doing this and flinging out something which does not agree 
with them, and no doubt when they first feel the hook they think 
they have got hold of some prickly kind of crab. Undoubtedly a 
fish that jumps affords more excitement than one like a black 
grouper or Jew-fish, or some other bulldog of the deep, which 
simply tries to burrow to the bottom, and never gives the frenzied 
leaps and wild rushes which are so characteristic of the tarpon, 
and, as far as jumping is concerned, the angler will have no re- 
proaches to cast at the tarpon, for even the most hardened salmon- 
fisher will be taken aback by the speed and violence of his mad 
rushes. He is game to the backbone and fights to the last, and 
notwithstanding his great size is as lively and active as a fresh run 
grilse on a trout rod. In short, he is as fine a sporting fish as any 
man would wish to handle on a rod and line. 

Although the merits of tarpon-fishing viewed merely as a sport 
cannot be denied, the fact that the fish themselves are not appre- 
ciated as an article of food after they have been caught is, and 
must be, some drawback to the pleasure of catching them. I doubt, 
however, whether it makes so much difference to the fish himself, 
or whether he would feel much more pleasure in being captured if 
he knew he was certain to be eaten afterwards; or even whether 
if, say, a man were destined to be killed by his enemies, he would 
prefer to fall into the hands of cannibals and so serve some 
utilitarian end. Anyhow, to the fish himself it cannot make very 
much difference if he is eaten afterwards or not. In some places— 
Key West, I am teld, is an instance—tarpon stake is much relished, 
and there is no reason why it should not be; but in Florida waters, 
where the population is sparse, and one returns to the sea so many 
of its most edible inhabitants, it is not to be expected that one 
should sit down to a seven-fuot tarpon. In pass-fishing, however, it is 
not necessary to kill the fish; if he is well played out and carefully 
gatied but little harm need be done to him, or he can be just 
beached without the use of the gaff at all, or, as has been done by 
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Mr. Mygatt, the guide can, with the protection of a thick pair of 
gauntlets, release the hook from the exhausted fish and let him 
depart in peace. 

There are two principal methods of fishing for tarpon: (1) still- 
fishing ; (2) pass-fishing. The former may be said to comprise all 
fishing where the design is to get the bait swallowed as in gorge- 
fishing for pike, and till hooks were invented which would hold in 
the bony structure of a tarpon’s mouth it was the only one em- 
ployed with any success. Unless tarpon are seriously on the feed, 
still-fishing is not a very exhilarating pastime. The bait, generally 
a half-mullet, is allowed to rest on the bottom of the river or 
lagoon, and the angler waits with such patience as he can com- 
mand. When a fish takes it he is allowed to run out line, ready 
coiled at the bottom of the boat, or off the freely working reel, till 
he has time to swaliow it, the thumb is then placed on the leather 
brake on the reel, the point of the rod raised, the line tightened, 
and the strike is administered. The advantage of this plan is that 
when the fish is struck the hook enters his gullet and obtains a 
good hold, and the angler, if he has any knowledge of playing a 
fish, has the odds largely un his side. The disadvantages are the 
long waits, the vain hopes excited by sharks, cat~fish, and other 
small fry, and the trouble caused by crabs, which often make oft 
with the bait, while the fisherman sits in a state of suppressed 
excitement over a bare hook. The rod and reel used jor still- 
fishing are the same as those used for pass-fishing, but the hooks 
are different, being larger and attached to a cotton cord snell 
bound round with copper wire, or a leather snood, the latter being 
advantageous, as it is easily bitten through by sharks, which some- 
times would waste a whole day when they happen to appear in 
large numbers on your tarpon swim. The second of the two 
methods of catching tarpon is of comparatively recent origin, as 
until a hook had been invented which would hold to a tarpon’s 
mouth, it was with invariable regularity hurled back in the dis- 
appointed angler’s face when the fish made his first jump. Mr. 
Van Vleck, a regular tarpon angler himself, has patented the hook 
which is chiefly used in the passes: it is a finely tempered hook, 
attached to a chain about four inches long to secure the necessary 
pliancy, and then to a cast of thin pianoforte wire which ends with 
a swivel. These hooks are the best that can be at present obtained. 
They will, however, undoubtedly be improved upon in the near 
future—that is to say, the hook itself—the wire and the little 
chain seem to me to satisfy all requirements, they are very light, 
and will hold anything; but in my experience the hooks varied 
in strength and temper much more than they should. A large 
nuinber, the majority indeed, would hend and twist in the catching 
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of one fish, but every now and then one would come across a hook 
which would pierce the bony structure of a tarpon’s mouth with 
an unfailing regularity, which showed what can be done with a 
properly tempered instrument; on such a hook I landed eight 
tarpon in succession, besides other fish, but I must say that it was 
somewhat of an exception to the general rule. 

Pass-fishing is as superior to still-fishing as spinning for pike is 
to gorge-baiting. At Captiva, the original home of pass-fishing, 
the boats are generally moored, and when a fish is struck a buoy 
is thrown over, and the other boats take in their lines and en- 
courage or criticize the successful angler as the case may seem to 
warrant, but at Boca Grande the method generally adopted is more 
like harling, and the rowing up and down the pass is preferable, 
as conducive to variety and exercise. As soon as a bite is felt, the 
best plan I found to be was to strike hard and often, in fact, I went 
on striking till the fish made its first jump, and then the object 
should be to keep a tight strain on him all the time whatever he 
_does. He may jump time after time, which conduces to his 
speedier capture, but none the less should the line be kept taut, 
even when he isin the air, because the fish’s mouth is so hard 
that he will chuck the hook four times out of five if he has any 
slack, and there should be no lowering of the point of the rod as 
should be the case when asalmon jumps. No, the motto for these 
fish is no slack line, and the number of times that the hook drops 
out of the tarpon’s mouth as soon as he is gaffed proves it to be a 
true one. 

The Boca Grande pass is the main entrance to Charlotte Harbour, 
through which there come and go the steamers and four masted 
sailing ships which carry the phosphates of Florida to all parts of 
the world. It lies between the islands of Gasparilla and Cayo 
Costa. These islands have a hard white beach of pounded shells, 
and are clothed with a stunted form of semi-tropical vegetation, 
and their main product is, especially after May sets in, an unlimited 
supply of mosquitoes and sand flies. There is, or at all events was 
this year, an abundance of wind which, while it mitigated the 
rigours of the insect plague, nearly made the little yacht roll her 
masts out while she lay at anchor. The pass is a comparatively 
new one for tarpon anglers, till last year it had not been tried, the 
strength of the tide, which is certainly not over-rated, combined 
with strong gales of wind gave it an evil reputation as a place to 
lie at, and the fact that it was known to be infested by sharks in 
enormous numbers gave rise to doubts as to the possibility of land- 
ing tarpon there without their being seized by these voracious 
monsters. The grand sport, however, which Mr. Mygatt obtained 
here last year, filled the pass with anglers this season, and towards 
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the end of it the old Captiva pass, which had shcwn but poor 
results, was deserted, and a fleet of boats appeared every morning 
at Boca Grande,—one day I counted no less than twenty fishing in 
the pass,—and at last the floating hotel made its appearance in the 
wake of a steam launch which towed it round from Captiva. The 
pass, however, is a large one, the biggest in these parts, and will 
stand a good deal of fishing, and certainly as far as I was concerned 
the number of boats did not make much difference to the sport. I 
started fishing on the 16th of April and left Boca Grande early on 
the 13th of May with a score of 100 tarpon, the largest measuring 
7 ft. 2 ins. in length and 42 ins. in girth, the weight being 182 lb. 
The two best days I had were eight tarpon on the Ist of May, the 
eighth being the one just mentioned, and twelve on the day 
following. I had no blank day, but was not fishing al] the time 
as we took a sail to Myers and back to see something of the 
country. The capacity, or want of capacity of the guide, in whose 
hands you are, is of necessity one of the chief factors in determin- 
ing the amount of success which will attend your efforts—and the 
less you know of tarpon-fishing yourself the more important is it 
that your guide should be well qualified to compensate for your 
deficiencies. I was fortunate enough to have a good guide, no 
better could be found on all the coast of Florida; he was skipper 
of Mr. Mygatt’s yacht Decoy, which we were lucky enough to 
secure for our stay in Florida, and being experienced, keen, and 
above all things young, it was impossible for a novice to fall into 
better hands. Santa Armida knew the habits of the tarpon, when 
and where to fish for him, the strength of the tides, the best times 
to fish, the most appetising manner of cutting the mullet into the 
regulation six strips, and had the tackle and bait always ready to 
hand, which is a necessary condition for a big day’s sport. Tarpon, 
like other fish, have their days and even hours, and when these 
come it is essential to have everything in readiness. There are 
times when they may be jumping all round you, rolling over and 
blowing their peculiar bubbles, yet not a fish will look at the bait. 
I once pursued a school of tarpon for some two miles and got in 
front of them and pulled the way they were going, but though the 
lead sinkers were constantly rippling over a succession of tarpon 
backs, not one of them took the slightest notice of the dainty strip 
of mullet which was in such close proximity to his cavernous 
mouth. 

During the first day’s fishing at Boca Grande, kingfish were well 
to the fore, and took in a rapacious manner. The kingfish is a 
violent member of the mackerel tribe, and the capture of several 
kingfish up to 30 lb. in weight is not a bad introduction to playing 
tarpon. But the tarpon himself is unique, and the first one makes 
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your arms and back ache, while your thumb from pressing on the 
brake gets partially paralyzed. When the first mad rushes and jumps 
are over the boat is turned towards the shore, aud an attempt is made 
to land the fish on the beach. The rod should be kept as upright as 
can be managed, with the butt in the belt, and as heavy a strain as 
possible maintained on the fish. The would-be tarpon catcher, 
having landed, walks backwards, and pulls the fish in by main 
force, as far as he can, and then runs down towards it, reeling up 
his line, and repeats the operation till the guide wading out into 
the sea can use his gaff with effect. The great weight and strength 
of the fish makes this performance an arduous one, and more than 
once I have seen the angler much more exhausted that his prey, 
which eventually would run all the line out and then escape; and 
I have seen a fish played by three men in succession and then the 
odds were none too great. The most tiring tussles I had personally 
were with three tarpon, each of which I hooked exactly in the 
middle of the back; how they managed to get hooked there it is 
not easy to determine, but probably they were rolling over the bait 
as it rested near the bottom of the sea. They were all large fish 
and very difficult to handle, as it was impossible to guide them, 
but after the exercise of brute force for an hour on each of them 
they eventually succumbed, though not till one of the biggest had 
carried me some way out to sea. A five-foot shark hooked through 
the fin was also a source of trouble; but it did not last so long as 
was the case with the tarpon. After a little experience, the best 
plan is to gaff the fish from the boat, as it saves the time otherwise 
spent in rowing to the shore and back, and if you want a big day 
you cannot afford to waste any time, as the opportunity for catch- 
ing any considerable number in the day does not often present 
itself in the early months of the year,so when it does the most 
must be made of it. If the fish are on the feed, and they will 
come on suddenly, not a moment should be wasted, and you must 
row hard, work hard, and play your fish hard. Allowing half an 
hour between the landing of one fish and the landing of another, 
twelve tarpon would take six hours, and the rise may not last six 
hours; also there are the sharks to be considered, who take their 
toll, and the fish that are played for some time and lost, so there 
is but little time to spare in getting from one place to another, or 
cutting up bait, &c., which must be attended to beforehand. 

I have seen, and heard it stated, that in pass-fishing the average 
was one fish“caught to ten fish struck (in tarpon-fishing it counts 
a strike when the fish leaps from the water after being hooked) ; 
but I cannot think this average an accurate one, as on some lucky 
days one catches every fish one strikes, and on the most unlucky 
day this average would be a poor one. 
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The presence of a certain element of danger tends to add to the 
excitement and, indeed, the attractiveness of any sport, and it 
cannot be said that in pass-fishing at Boca Grande the element of 
danger is wholly absent. I am not now alluding to the minor ills 
which attend the tarpon-fisher, wherever his happy hunting-ground 
may be, such as the cutting of the fingers with the line, or even 
breaking the thumb with the handle of the winch when the tarpon 
is making off with unceremonious rapidity, but to three possible 
causes of danger which are more or less peculiar to the Boca 
Grande Pass. The first would arise from the presence of the 
enormous quantities of sharks which are to be found there, the 
second from the chances, by no means remote, of being carried out 
to sea, and the third from fish jumping into the boat. 

Sharks simply swarm at Boca Grande, and the more tarpon are 
caught the greater will their numbers become ; they lie in wait in 
a large hole off Gasparilla Island waiting to dash at the tarpon when 
they are being landed there; they circle round the small boat you 
fish out of on the chance of a tarpon being hooked, and they seem 
to be absolutely without respect for the fisherman and his little 
craft. They are large brutes, too, some of them; though we had 
the largest shark hooks that could be got in New York it was not 
long before they were all taken away, the chains snapped through 
like rotten gut. I once counted no less than eighteen large sharks 
following the boat in close proximity when we were taking some 
tarpon to the yacht attached to the stern, and a vigorous splash- 
ing with an oar barely sufficed to keep them at a distance. One 
night returning from a fishing expedition, and there is no more 
exciting pastime than catching tarpon on a dark night, when you 
can only guess where the fish may be, I saw some large fish closely 
following the rowing-boat, but barely discernible in the darkness. 
The back fin protruding from the water showed him to be a shark, 
and as his attentions became rather too pressing, I tapped him 
respectfully with an oar on the back, merely as a reminder that he 
was not wanted, and not to irritate or insult him. He disappeared 
acquiescingly in the darkness of the night, being better disposed 
than the shark which Mr. Mygatt hit once somewhat rudely with 
an oar, and which, after biting the oar in two, apparently made for 
the boat, as a shock violent enough to throw down its occupants 
was felt, and when tracks were made with all speed for the yacht 
the monster kept up the pursuit. Without for a moment suggest- 
ing the probability of one of these sharks attacking a boat, it is as 
well to bear in mind that they are present in large numbers, and 
that they do not seem to possess the orthodox fear of man. It 
does not take much to upset one of the boats used for fishing; in 
a pass where the tide runs strong they have to be lightly built, and 
a sudden squall or a heavy sea, or an over-anxious gaffer, especially 
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or 


when tarpon-fishing at night, might easily send the occupants 
overboard. No harm might result, still large and audacious sharks 
might be so oblivious of etiquette as to attack a white man in the 
water without stopping to consider the impropriety of the action, 
and a word of caution on this score is not wholly superfluous. 

The next danger is a very real one; that of being carried out to 
sea while fishing on the ebb-tide; and, unless its gravity is 
realized, some serious accident is bound to take place. The ebb- 
tide at Boca Grande runs with the most amazing swiftness, and 
when it has once started the ordinary fishing-boat can make no 
way against it. Most boats at this pass have had at one time or 
another a struggle to raake the shore. If a boat is carried beyond 
a certain point, and there is any sea on, it is impossible for it to 
get back withouc assistance. You hook a fish some time after the 
tide has begun to ebb ; intent on playing him, you do not discover 
till too late that you have been all the time silently, but with 
ever-increasing velocity, swept out towards the open sea. While 
at Boca Grande I saw two examples of the danger I am talking 
of, which might have proved serious. In one case a lady hooked 
a shark after the ebb had begun to run, and in an incredibly short 
time she disappeared out of our sight. Luckily, there was a 
naphtha launch at hand, which was sent in pursuit, and in time 
brought back the piscatorial truants. The second case was more 
serious. A friend of mine hooked a tarpon on the ebb, which 
took him out to sea; after playing him an hour, he realized that 
he was very much further from the pass than was at all pleasant, 
and that it would take all their time to reach the shore ; but so 
swift was the current and so heavy the surf that after a short time 
the whole efforts of himself and the boatman with him were 
directed, not to any attempt to make way against the tide, but to 
prevent their somewhat unweildy craft from swamping by keeping 
her head to the sea. All hope of getting back without help was 
given up, when they found they were losing rather than gaining 
grouna, and the only prospect which lay before them was a night 
on the open sea, providing that they could keep their boat afloat. 
Fortunately, experienced eyes had seen what was bound to take 
place, and the alarm had been given, and the yacht’s gig sent in 
pursuit. The tarpon-fishers were found in a somewhat exhausted 
condition, with their boat half full of water, and their boots off, in 
anticipation of the ducking which at one time seemed imminent. 
The two boats finally made the island with some difficulty, and it 
was instructive to see how those who had profited by experience 
kept, after this episode, within the orthodox limits when the Boca 
Grande ebb began to run. It cannot be too strongly insisted that 
inexperience of the tides may lead to disastrous results in this p:ss 

Tne third source of danger arises from the jumping propensities 
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of the Floridian fish. They all jump, tarpon, kingfish, whipperies 
devil-fish, or, at all events, most of them except the Jew-fish, and 
are highly proficient in the art ; and if they happen to jump on to 
you, or even into your boat, the consequences may prove dis- 
agreeable. It is not a very rare occurrence for a tarpon to jump 
into a boat; and people who have fished much have generally come 
near receiving a flying visit from one or more of them; the fish 
may be one you have hooked yourself, in which case it is only an 
anticipation of a desired result, or if there are many boats out it 
may be a fish hooked by someone else, in which case he is adding 
injury to insult, or it may possibly be a fish which is not hooked at 
all. Three cases of fish jumping into the boat came under my per- 
sonal cognizance while I was in Florida. To begin with, I had an 
experience of my own: trailing towards the tarpon-ground I struck 
a fish, and the next moment felt a blow on my leg, and there was a 
heavy thud on the boat, and a thirty-pound kingfish was kicking 
on the bottom boards; and what the result would be if a fish of this 
size and activity, armed besides with formidable rows of teeth, 
caught one on the head, will, I hope, not be proved by practical 
demonstration. 

The next instance happened to the same friend whose adventure 
in being carried out to sea has just been related. He hooked a 
tarpon, which made a straight rush towards the boat, jumped into 
it, broke, among other things, the back of the revolving chair he 
was sitting on, and made off over the bows, but being firmly 
hooked was captured. 

The third adventure, and by far the most serious one, arising 
from this cause, occurred to Mr. Otis Mygatt, who came down to his 
yacht, the Decoy, for some fishing when our time was up, and was 
so strange and incredible a mishap that it can hardly be reckoned 
among the risks to which tarpon-fishers are liable. He was out 
with Santa Armida, and had just canght a tarpon. They were both 
bending down, the one to put on a fresh hook, the other to light a 
pipe, when a porpoise jumped from the direction in which the 
bow of the boat was pointing, just cleared Santa, and caught 
Mr. Mygatt on the side of the head and knocked him overboard, 
partially stunned from the blow. Armida managed to get to 
him, and with great difficulty pulled him into the boat, already 
occupied by the porpoise, which was lying motionless, having 
come in violent contact with the bottom of the boat. As the 
water was coming in fast, the next thing to be done was to get rid 
of their unexpected visitor, which, however, proved too heavy to 
move, so the only course was to overturn the boat, and get into it 
again, which was successfully accomplished. Other fishing-boats, 
which had seen that something was amiss, now came up, and Mr. 
Mygatt was taken to the lighthouse on Gasparilla Island, from 
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which he was unable to be moved for ten days; but it is hoped 
that the result of the shock will not prove to be permanent. The 
above instances are not given as everyday occurrences, but they 
are not so rare as not to be worth taking into account, nor indeed 
is it easy to see how they can be guarded against. 

Tackle can be obtained in New York from Mr. Edward Vom 
Hofe, a celebrated tarpon-fisher himself, who knows what is wanted 
in the way of rods, lines, reels, and hooks, My advice under this 
head would be to take only the strongest rods for tarpon-fishing— 
one strong rod is worth a great many weak ones, and it is no use 
taking playthings to catch tarpon with. One morning I broke 
four rods of the latter description, after this I came across a rod 
on which I landed ninety tarpon, with aid of an occasional splice. 
It is extraordinary what heavy fish can be landed by a tarpon 
rod and thin line: swordfish of 600 lb. and Jew-fish (Zpinaphalus 
nigritus) up to 500 lb. can be played out and brought to hand, 
providing the point of the rod be kept up and no rest allowed 
to the fish, which in time becomes thoroughly exhausted by its 
efforts to escape, though, of course, if the line gets caught in any 
way it snaps at once. The last fish I caught in Florida was a 
gigantic shark, which seized a hundred-pound tarpon I was play- 
ing, and, having swallowed it, got hooked himself. Altogether 
fishing in these waters is an exciting pastime; at times the pass 
seems fairly alive with fish, from the devil’s ray (Ceratoptera 
vampyrus), Which is said occasionally to measure as much as 
twenty feet across, to mackerel, channel bass, jack-fish, groupers, 
and so-called sea trout, while the head of ‘the}logger-head turtle 
frequently appears as he comes up,for a blow. So there is ample 
material for lighter rods than tarpon rods, as also for harpoons, 
and a harpooned devil-fish will think nothing of dragging three or 
four rowing-boats for some hours against the tide, being apparently 
possessed of motive power equal to that of an eight-horse-power 
steam-engine. An ever increasing number of anglers come from 
all parts to enjoy this varied ‘sport,"and among’ them several 
ladies, some of whom, including my wife, I have seen holding 
on to the great fish with a determination worthy of the cause. 
Indeed, it is stated that the record for the largest tarpon caught 
with a rod and line is held by a lady, but so‘ many people have 
caught the biggest tarpon, that I believe ‘the best authenticated 
record in the tarpon line to be,held by Mr. A. T. G. Parkinson, 
who with a fly in the Alva River caught a baby tarpon which 
weighed 1} lb. and measured eighteen inches in’ length; but, 
putting records on one side, there are many worse places for spend- 
ing an Easter holiday than at the Boca Grande Pass. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS AND THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS. 


WHEN passing Westminster Abbey the other day, my companion, 
who was notably a man of taste, puzzled me by remarking that the 
great merit of the builders of the Abbey lay in their having made 
it very easy for those who came after to surpass them. I was 
aware, indeed, of some underlying sarcasm, but though I had a 
consciousness of having read some such utterance in a German 
criticism of the strategy of the great Napoleon, it was not till the 
day after that I became aware in what application the point of the 
observation lay. And then I recognized the object of the satire in 
a review of Mr. Mackail’s masterly biography of William Morris. 
For the reviewer had indeed committed himself to the like para- 
doxical statement, in treating of the claims to distinction of the 
founder and most brilliant master of the modern English school of 
decorative art, whose loss we have so recently had to deplore. 
Doubtless, there is a sense in which every great man makes the 
path easier for those who come after; and every man who climbs 
the hill may add his pebble to the cairn on the summit; but for 
the most part the successor is content to speak of supplementing 
rather than surpassing his master. It is true that in the case of 
William Morris, there are special difficulties in appraising the 
measure of his actual achievement. That he found the arts ot 
decoration practically dead in England, that he left them the one 
vital style of modern days, recognized through Europe as the only 
school of design which was not an empty echo of passed systems ; 
his own work constituting the central current of the nascent 
style; this is one aspect of his work. 

So far there is nothing contrary to truth in our reviewer's 
paradox ; the great man has smoothed the path for his successors, 
but something of the same sort might be claimed for Ruskin, whose 
actual accomplishment is wholly literary and a matter of influence. 
Furthermore, Morris had the superabounding energy and personal 
power which qualified him to set on foot and control, to organize 
and undertake all manner of enterprises whereof the direct execu- 
tion fell to others, who, as equals or assistants in many degrees, co- 
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operated in the work,so that, from the point of view of pure design, his 
own share is often overshadowed, notably in the long continued and 
various collaboration with Sir E. Burne-Jones. Hence, ‘when the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society set about arranging a com- 
memorative exhibition of the work of their late president, there is 
no doubt that the difficulty was felt of worthily representing him 
him as apart from his associates. What the technical slang of 
the day calls autograph work was not his main achievement. For 
indeed, that which he set out to do was in truth the renewing of 
the great art of architecture, meaning thereby the association of 
all those crafts which go to the completion within and without of 
worthy abodes for civilized people; how many of these crafts he 
himself mastered and practised, how many he set afoot among his 
associates, is and must remain a marvel to less strenuous men. 
But all this is but the glory of the pioneer, of the organizer, great 
though that be. His unique achievement, for which, indeed, there 
is no parallel in the history of the graphic arts, consists of the 
great series of designs for surface decoration, painted, woven or 
printed. Developments may follow upon them, but in the nature 
of things they cannot be surpassed ; they take a position similar to 
that which Bach’s fugues hold in the history of music, supreme 
achievements in themselves and pregnant with hints for future 
development. 

The one vital school in Europe; alone in aiming at the 
development of native instinct and logic rather than a servile 
observance of obsolete forms ; this is the claim of English arts and 
crafts, a claim acknowledged in terms by foreign publicists while 
as yet few at home were conscious of its possibilty. But how does 
it stand with us now that the first rank of our leaders is 
passing away? Who shall succeed them, or can a School of Art 
develop without commanding genius? The answer must be an 
unhesitating yes. -It was so with music after the time of Bach; 
great developments were made at the hands of men who barely 
counted in the second rank. There is therefore no need for con- 
cern if, outside the group of collaterals, no meteoric brilliance 
illumines the successors of Morris, for, indeed, there is evidence 
enough that many grow the flower now that all have got the seed. 
Despise not the day of small things. 

In the sweeping depreciation of all things British, from naval 
boilers to trade circulars, that forms so large a portion of our break- 
fast-table literature, our Schools of Art centred at South Ken- 
sington get their full share of abuse. “A strange people you are,” 
remarked ati educationalist from not the least artistic of foreign 
capitals, as he went round the National-Competition Exhibition of 
Drawings at South Kensington last year. “ You have achieved a 
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result of which we are all envious, and now you are clamouring to 
destroy the system that produced it.” The faults of the system are 
indeed sufficiently familiar to experts at home. It was a system 
started when design was dead; dead or at least wrapped in a long 
winter’s sleep; teachers and taught had alike to grope their way 
to the light, and in an organization spreading over the whole 
country it is not easy at once to slough off the unfruitful growths 
of the experimental period. But no one who visits the yearly 
gatherings of the work of the students can doubt that the new 
leaven has worked in the schools of art throughout the country at 
least as quickly as outside them. Genius we cannot command, 
but of competent and workmanlike execution there is evidence 
enough; schools can do no more than secure this, one may say, 
and yet one would perhaps even then credit them with too little, 
for there are distinct evidences of a tendency to develop local 
styles centering in the local teaching, the outcome of which 
promises to be of great future interest: Birmingham and Glasgow 
are instances ; while several of the outlying London schools have 
shown individual characteristics, the ripening of which might 
well be more rapid had London a less lofty indifference to its 
local vitalities ; especially has this been the case with regard to 
sculpture, a branch of art in which renewed sensibility of feeling 
has been most notable; though unhappily the supply of com- 
petent talent has not as yet met with an adequate demand ; for 
indeed our fathers have eaten sour grapes in this matter of sculp- 
ture, and we the children have yet to clear our mouths of the taste 
that set our teeth on edge. 

I have said that its very uniqueness is one difficulty in perceiv- 
ing the abiding greatness of Morris’ production; there is no pre- 
cedent and no comparison for the work he has done. It is easier 
to guess the rank of those of his compeers who practised more 
definitely recognized arts. One, indeed, who happily remains to 
us yet, Mr. Philip Webb, simultaneously with the earliest budding 
forth of his friend’s decorative style, was making the first steps to- 
ward that blending of originating thought with the tradition of 
the past, in the actual art of building, which bids fair to shape out 
for us a true, vernacular, current style. Furniture and fittings of 
many kinds were also undertaken; strange and crude all alike 
appeared to most who saw them at first; partly because of un- 
familiarity, partly because of the law of progress in such things, 
which condemns new wine to a certain crudity and harshness ; 
immaturity in fact. Nevertheless, the style grew, and suffered 
strange contortions in the hands of imitators, and outgrew them, 
and invaded one branch of production after another. Sometimes 
the work of its practitioners has erred by exeess of severity, at 
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others it has been too much expressed in fancy; but in the main 
the central current has been one of logical development upon well- 
founded lines of tradition, and year by year one recognizes the 
touch of fresh hands, yet working in accord with the general ten- 
dency, and each time as the opportunity recurs for sampling the 
production of the school at arts and crafts exhibitions, it proves 
to have gained recruits, and by now its influence is very palpable, 
even in the ordinary shop-window, however gross the parody too 
often is. 

In short, English designers are doing their part; they are 
recognized in Europe as the exponents of the only vital inmodern 
style, a style still immature, and in the nature of things not reach- 
ing immediate perfection all round; but in the main logical, 
consistent, and progressive. Though we cannot calculate on the 
uprise of any commanding genius to vie with the memory ot 
those whose loss we are lamenting, that the number of capable 
artists is steadily increasing is evident from the list of contributors 
to this autumn’s exhibition at the New Gallery. 

[t remains for the public and their guides to learn the position 
actually held by contemporary English work; to realize that 
though the dexterity of old foreign traditions is not immediately 
lost with the vitality of the style, yet that in the essential 
qualities of design England has taken a lead, and developing a 
style consonant with the traditional excellencies of her workers, 
otters to those who have eyes to see, an art the most highly charged 
with beauty of form and of colour, the most scholarly, yet most 
alive, that has anywhere prevailed in modern times. 


W. A. S. Benson. 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION AT WORK. 
A NEW ZEALAND EXPERIMENT. 


ee 


Tue Colony of New Zealand has during the last few years come 
to be regarded as a sort of laboratory for the carrying out of 
legislative experiments in social and industrial questions, and 
those amongst us who are mainly responsible for such legislation 
are quite proud of the réle thus assigned to them. Within 
the short space of five years the Colony has committed itself to 
three experiments of first-rate importance (besides numerous minor 
ones)—womanhood suffrage, compulsory arbitration for the settle- 
ment of labour disputes, and old-age pensions. With regard to 
the last-named nothing need be said, as the Act just passed has 
barely been tried. Of the other two we have had some years’ 
experience, and one is safe in saying that, as in the case of most 
legislative innovations, the results have not been what were 
expected by their advocates. The introduction of womanhood 
suffrage is mainly attributable to those amongst our politicians 
whom our soi-disant Liberals nickname ‘“ Conservatives’’; for, 
although the enactment was placed upon the Statute Book by 
the Liberals, it was perfectly well known that they would have 
preferred to see the change postponed indefinitely, because they 
feared, as the Conservatives hoped, that the result might be their ex- 
pulsion from office. So far our experience of the working of womanr 
hood suffrage has belied alike the fears of the one party and the hopes 
of the other. Twice since 1893 (the date of the extension of the 
franchise) have the Liberals been returned to power with large 
majorities. It may be that the same thing would have happened if 
the change in the franchise had not been made, but my present 
point is that the granting of the franchise to women has failed in 
this respect to produce the result expected. It has equally failed 
in another respect. One of the strongest arguments used by the 
advocates of the change was the improvement that was to result in 
the personnel of our Parliament and in the morale of our politics. 
But it cannot be contended that the experience of two General 
Elections tends in any measure to justify such expectations. The 
most striking characteristic of our Parliament is its complete suh. 
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servience to the will of a masterful leader; in point of ability, 
education, and experience it has sadly declined, whilst the general 
tone of political life is much lower than it ever was before. Never 
before in the history of the Colony could politics have been so 
correctly described as organized selfishness and corruption. I do 
not suggest that this is the outcome of the extension of the franchise 
to women. My point is merely that it has not justified our expecta- 
tions, and I propose to show that the same is true of our system of 
compulsory conciliation and arbitration for the settlement of labour 
disputes. 

The author of the system, the Hon. W. Pember Reeves, now 
Agent-General for the Colony in London, has by his writings and 
addresses familiarized those who take an interest in such subjects 
with the leading features of this novel piece of legislation. It 
is but natural that Mr. Reeves should be disposed to take a some- 
what optimistic view of the operation and effects of his principal 
legislative achievement ; but as far as one can judge at this distance 
he appears to have been perfectly fair in his accounts of the law 
and its operation. He has always been careful to explain that the 
system is still in the experimental stage, and he is incapable of 
the gaucherie committed by some of its most ardent admirers, of 
heralding it as a heaven-sent panacea for all industrial disorders 
everywhere. Having, however, not only taken some part as a 
member of our Legislature in the passing of the Act, but having 
watched it in operation on the spot, and that too with no unfriendly 
eye, I should be in a better position than Mr. Reeves himself to 
form an opinion as to its working, he having left the Colony shortly 
after the passing of the Act and before it had been called into 
operation. And I feel constrained to admit—and I do so with 
regret—that our experiment in Compulsory Conciliation and 
Arbitration, if it has not already justified the forebodings and 
warnings of its opponents, has certainly, like our experiment in 
womanhood suffrage, belied the hopes of its advocates. My purpose 
in writing this paper has been to assist in the formation of opinion 
as to the practicability of compulsory arbitration and its applicability 
to the circumstances of other countries. And whilst it must be 
admitted that the experiment has not been as successful as was 
hoped, it were premature to pronounce it a failure. Whilst it has 
caused some mischief it has also done some good, and its ultimate 
success or failure must depend largely upon the spirit in which the 
Act is worked by the trade unions and administered by the Court 
of Arbitration. Whatever measure of success has been achieved 
so far is entirely due to the fact that there has existed on the part of 
the general public and employers, a desire to give it afairtrial. No 
one can help wishing that so well-intended a measure should fulfil 
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the expectations of its author, but no one who has watched the 
course of events can help fearing that it has already seen its best 
days. One thing is quite certain—that no man having a due sense 
of responsibility could on the strength of our experience in New 
Zealand recommend the adoption of a similar system by any other 
country. 

In order to make the following account intelligible it is necessary 
to sketch the main features of the system. The title of the Act 
(and this will be found to be a matter of importance) is “ An Act to 
encourage the formation of industrial unions and associations, and 
to facilitate the settlement of industrial disputes by conciliation and 
arbitration.” For the purposes of the Act the Colony is divided 
into districts and a Board of Conciliation is constituted for each 
district, whilst one tribunal—a peripatetic court—is set up for the 
whole Colony. ‘lhe Boards of Conciliation consist of five members 
each—two elected by the trade unions registered under the Act, 
and two by the registered unions of employers, with a chairman 
elected by the other members, who is to be “ some impartial person, 
not being one of their number, and willing to act.” The members 
hold office for three years. To have any locus standi under the 
Act, unions (whether of workmen or employers) must be registered. 
Of disputes between individual or unorganized workmen and 
employers the Act takes no cognizance. An “ industrial dispute” 
may be referred to the local Board of Conciliation either by the 
union (of workmen or of employers) or by an individual employer, 
by lodging with the Clerk of Awards for the district an application 
requesting that such dispute be referred for settlement to the Board. 
A meeting of the Board is thereupon fixed, and notice thereof given 
to all the parties to the dispute, comprising all the employers in the 
particular trade carrying on business within the district. After 
hearing the evidence adduced by the party instituting the proceed- 
ings (which is invariably a trade union), and by such of the other 
parties as choose to appear, the Board is to “ decide the question 
according to the merits and substantial justice of the case, and 
make their report or recommendation in writing, which shall be 
delivered to the Clerk.” The proceedings are then adjourned in 
order to afford the parties an opportunity of making up their minds 
whether to accept the recommendations of the Board or not. In the 
event of all parties intimating that they do accept, then the Board’s 
recommendations are reduced to the form of an “ Industrial Agree- 
meni,” which remains in force for a term specified therein not 
exceeding three years. ‘The Act then provides that “ every 
industrial agreement duly made and executed shall be binding on 
the parties thereto, and un every person who at any time during 
the term of such agreement is a member of an industrial union, 
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trade union, or association, party thereto, and on every! employer 
who shall signify concurrence therein, and every such employer 
shall be entitled to the benefit thereof, and be deemed to bea party 
thereto.” The agreement is filed in the office of the Supreme 
Court, and any breach thereof is declared to be an offence against 
the Act, punishable by a penalty not exceeding such amount as is 
fixed by the agreement, and if no amount is so fixed, then not 
exceeding £500. 

In the event of the parties not agreeing to settle the dispute by 
an industrial agreement, the Board reports that it has been unable 
to bring about a settlement, and any of the parties may then have 
the case referred to the Court of Arbitration. 

There is one Court for the whole Colony, and sittings are held in 
the different districts as occasion arises. The Court consists of 
three members, two appointed on the nomination of the unions of 
employers and workmen respectively, and a president appointed by 
the Governor in Council. ‘The president must be a judge of the 
Supreme Court. When a dispute is referred to the Court of 
Arbitration a sitting of the Court is fixed, notice thereof is given 
to the parties, and the Court, after hearing the evidence adduced 
by such of the parties as appear, proceeds to make an award. 
Any party to a dispute may, without the concurrence of the 
others, have the dispute referred, in the first instance, to the 
district Board of Conciliation, and then to the Court of Arbitra- 
tion. In this way a trade union, by simply deciding not to accept 
the recommendations of the Conciliation Board, can force all 
the employers of the district in the particular trade into 
the Court of Arbitration, and can demand a decision of the 
Court on any question relating to the employers’ method of 
managing their business. ‘This will probably be considered start- 
ling enough in communities not so used to State interference as we 
are in New Zealand, but more is in reserve, for provision is made 
for the enforcement of the awards of the Court of Arbitration by 
fines and penalties. Other communities less adventurous, or more 
prudent, have assumed this to be impracticable. And it must be 
admitted that on this point our experiment has only a negative 
value, forasmuch as the method of enforcement of awards pre- 
scribed by the Act of 1894 has not been put to the test. Yet the 
crux of the whole matter lies in the question: Is it practicable to 
enforce by legal process awards made by a Court of Arbitration on 
such questions as arise in trade disputes? ‘The author of our Act 
showed his sense of the difficulty of the subject by introducing a 
provision that the awards were not to have any legal force unless 
the Court thought fit so to decree. In case the Court thinks proper to 
make its award legally enforceable, it can order a copy thereof 
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to be filed in the office of the Supreme Court, and thereupon the 
award may be enforced as if it were a judgment of the Supreme 
Court in its ordinary jurisdiction. If, for example, an employer 
employed a non-unionist in defiance of an award giving a preferen- 
tial rigkt of employment to unionists he might be committed to 
prison! I may be accused of insulting the Court of Arbitration 
by suggesting the possibility of such an award being declared 
legally enforceable. We shall see. 

Let us now follow the actual working of the system. ‘The first 
question that arises is: What constitutes an “ industrial dispute ” 
within the meaning of the Act? As, no doubt, the Act was 
regarded by the Legislature that enacted it as a provision for the 
prevention of strikes and lock-outs, it was probably assumed that 
the law would not be invoked except in circumstances that might 
have led to such methods of conflict had the Act not been in 
existence. ‘The most prominent feature in the actual working of 
the system has been the facility with which “disputes” have 
been mauufactured and carried up to the Court of Arbitration ; and 
there can be no question that a large proportion of the “ disputes ” 
would never have arisen but for the existence of the Act. ‘The 
modus operand. is very simple. A meeting of a trade union is 
held, probably attended only by the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The chances are that the Executive is composed of 
Socialists, or of men who call themselves Socialists without 
knowing what the term means; for, in New Zealand, as elsewhere, 
Socialists are rapidly securing control of the trade unions. At the 
meeting the usual unionist questions are discussed, and it is decided 
to write to some of the employers making certain demands; the 
employer replies, proposing to concede some of them and refusing 
and resenting others. ‘Thus a “ dispute” arises which the trade 
union refers to the Board of Conciliation, and then to the Court of 
Arbitration. In this way the unions can force a reference to the Court 
on any question relating to the management of the business of the 
employers. For example, the Engineers’ Trade Union could in the 
simplest imaginable way raise a “ dispute” as to any or all of 
the questions at issue in the engineering strike in England, and the 
employers would be liable to be dictated to by the trade union 
through the Court of Arbitration as to any part of the management 
of their business ; for the theory of the Act is that the State may 
regulate all the conditions under which any particular industry is 
to be carried on. . 

It is no doubt essential for the settlement of disputes by con- 
ciliation and arbitration that they should be taken in hand at the 
earliest possible moment; but it is equally necessary that the law 
should not be so framed as to encourage and facilitate the raising 
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of disputes. ‘This is a weakness in our system which is likely to 
prove fatal. The Act is being ridden to death by trade unions, 
and already a slight attempt has been made to save the unionists 
from’ disgusting the public, by an amendment in the Act, the 
object of which is to check the power of a small number of 
agitators to harass employers with disputes and proceedings 
unsanctioned by the general body of members—an amendment 
which will probably be frustrated by the well-known tendency of 
the ordinary unionist to allow the Executive to “run” the whole 
concern. Indeed, as a rule, the men supposed to be involved in 
the dispute know nothing of its existence until they learn from the 
newspapers that the Board of Conciliation is to sit to hear the case. 
In a recent case before the Court of Arbitration the president, 
in stating the reasons for the award, said: ‘The dispute 
so-called arises out of the refusal of the employers to adopt certain 
rules which the union have sought to impose upon them with 
reference to the conduct of their business. There has been no 
dispute between the employers or any of them and the workmen 
employed by them. ‘This does not prevent the matter from coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Court.” These words betray a re- 
markable state of matters, and it is inconceivable that any com- 
munity can long submit to such abuse of a well-intended system 
by trade union ringleaders. No employer or association of 
employers has yet invoked the Act, and probably none ever 
will. This inevitably gives the system an appearance: of one- 
sidedness, and it is difficult to believe that such a system can be 
lasting. 

It must be admitted that an Act so easily manipulated by trade 
unions for their own ends ought not to have been expected to 
operate as an effectual means of promoting conciliation between 
employers and workmen. There can be no doubt that the author 
of the system and his supporters hoped for success mainly from 
the action of the Conciliation Boards, and consequently the success 
or failure of the scheme is to be ascertained by enquiring how 
far it has tended to foster and promote conciliation. This clearly 
appears from the speeches made by Mr. Reeves and others in 
the course of the debates on the Bill in Parliament. “ I do not 
think,” said Mr. Reeves, ‘the Arbitration Court will be very 
often called into requisition; on the contrary, I think that in 
ninety cases out of a hundred in which labour disputes arise they 
will be settled by the Boards of Conciliation. But what I think 
is this: that unless you have in the background an Arbitration 
Court, the Conciliation Boards will not be respected, and they 
will be virtually useless.” What, however, is the result of actual 
experience ? ‘That out of thirty-one “‘ disputes” referred to the 
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Boards of Conciliation by the trade unions twenty-three have 
been carried to the Court. Estimated then by this test, the Act 
has failed. The advocates of the measure believed that the exist- 
ence “in the background” of a Court having large legal powers 
of coercion, to which any party could cite the others in ease of 
conciliation failing, would in the great majority of cases tend to 
settlement by conciliation. The opponents of the scheme contended 
that the very opposite would happen, and so far the results have 
justified their contention. The admitted inadequacy of plans de- 
pending upon voluntary action which have been tried in England, 
America, New South Wales, Victoria, and elsewhere was the 
strongest argument in favour of the New Zealand experiment of 
a compulsory system. If the experiment proves anything it is 
that the existence, in the background, of a Compulsory Court 
does not tend to promote conciliation. 

It would, however, be a mistake to conclude that the failure of 
the conciliation provisions of the system is wholly due to the 
existence of the compulsory powers. ‘To some extent it is owing 
to defects in those provisions themselves. ‘The Boards of Concilia- 
tion are not so constituted that their recommendations carry weight 
either with the employers or with the public. For effectual pro- 
motion of conciliation, the appointment must be secured of men 
of a reasonable and conciliatory cast of mind as members of the 
Boards. But so far the members nominated by the trade unions 
have not been chosen because of any such qualification, but because 
they have been in all cases energetic champions of the unions and 
in most cases ringleaders of strikes. Certain other hindrances to 
the success of the conciliation provisions are caused by the fact that 
one permanent Board has to deal with disputes in all the different 
industries in the district. In most cases the members of the Board 
have no knowledge of the intricacies and technicalities of the 
particular trade in which a dispute has arisen, and, when one 
member happens to be an expert in any particular case, the fact 
becomes a positive disqualification, inasmuch as he will almost 
always be, or be regarded as, a partisan. We may take as an illus- 
tration the case of the Board of Conciliation for the district of 
Dunedin. One of the labour representatives on that Board is 
a man employed in a large boot factory, and he owes his appoint- 
ment to the fact that he had long been prominent in all labour 
movements and had taken a leading part in the great strike of 
1890. When a dispute in the boot trade comes before the Board 
the presence of such a man on a Board intended to promote con- 
ciliation is simply a reductio ad absurdum. His special knowledge 
is a positive drawback in this case, and raises no presumption that 
he possesses the qualifications necessary in others; whilst in any 
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rational system his reputation as an extremist would be regarded as 
a disqualification. 

As to the sincerity of Mr. Reeves’ desire to promote conciliation 
between employers and workmen there has never been any doubt ; 
but there is only too much reason to believe that, from the first, 
trade unionists regarded the measure in quite a different light— 
namely, as an instrument of coercion. As to its failure as a means 
of conciliation there is as little doubt, and the trade unions are 
glorying in the fact. Indeed, the failure of the system from this 
point of view is so generally admitted that one of the Labour 
Members in Parliament, who is also member of a Board of Concilia- 
tion, declared in the House of Representatives that the Conciliation 
Boards should be abolished as useless; and at a convention of 
delegates from the labour organizations throughout the Colony this 
proposal was seriously entertained. The only hindrance to its 
adoption by the trade unions is the feeling that the abolition 
of the Boards of Conciliation would be an admission of the 
failure of the system as conceived by its author, and a sense of 
the necessity of keeping up an appearance of conciliation until the 
community has become reconciled to the truth—that our boasted 
system which was to be “a beacon to the world” has already been 
converted into an instrument of coercion in the hands of trade 
unions. They make no secret of the fact that whatever virtue the 
system has in their eyes depends upon the compulsory provisions. 
This has been made perfectly clear by the fact that in an Amending 
Act, just passed at the instance of the trade unions, no attempt was 
made to improve the system as a means of promoting conciliation ; 
but, on the contrary, the whole object was to improve it as an 
instrument of war. 

Having thus shown that the system has already become almost 
entirely one of compulsory arbitration with a useless appendage 
of Conciliation Boards, let us see what lessons are to be learnt as 
the result of our experiment in the application of legal compulsion 
as a substitute for strikes. A “dispute” having been got up in 
the manner described, and referred to the Board of Conciliation by 
the trade union, and the Board having reported, as they usually 
do, and as they will probably continue to do more and more, that 
they have been unable to effect a settlement, the case is carried to 
the Court of Arbitration. As we have seen, the Court is composed 
of three members, one nominated by the trade organizations and 
one by the association of employers (or, in default of such nomi- 
nation, appointed by the Governor in Council), with a judge of the 
Supreme Court as president. The same defect which we found to 
exist in the constitution of the Boards of Conciliation reappears in 
the constitution of the Court of Arbitration—it is so constituted 
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that it need not have, and in fact does not have, any special quali- 
fication for the novel and very difficult work assigned to it. In the 
first plave, a judge of the Supreme Court is entirely out of place 
ls such a “ Court.” No doubt he has one indispensable quali- 
tication—absolute independence of the Government of the day, and 
that was the sole reason that caused Parliament to stipulate that 
one of the judges should be president. Beyond this a judge 
does not necessarily possess any of the qualifications that are indis- 
pensable for such work, and it is wrong and dangerous to place 
him in a position in which he almost necessarily incurs odium or 
attains popularity with a large section of the community according 
as he decides one way or the other. For the proper determination 
of complicated trade disputes special knowledge is necessary, which 
a judge, as a rule, does not possess, whilst his legal knowledge 
and training are not only of no use to him, but are apt to mislead 
bim. With regard to the other two members of the Court, it is 
obvious that nomination by interested parties is not an effective 
method of securing the appointment of men possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications; and actual experience shows that this is a 
serious, if not a fatal, objection. ‘The member of the Court who 
represents the trade unions owes his appointment to the fact that 
he has been one of the most active, aggressive, and uncompromising 
of labour advocates. The third member was appointed by the 
Governor in Council (in default of nomination by the employers), 
and nobody seems to be able te guess why he was selected, nor 
to ascertain whether he has any cf the necessary qualifications. 
Mr. Reeves, in his description of the Court published in THE 
National Revirw, refers to the two lay members of the Court as 
“assessors,” the suggestion being, apparently, that they occupy 
@ position analogous to that of assessors in the Admiralty 
Court; but such un inference would be incorrect, for they are 
members of the Court of the same status as the president. Now, 
it were idle to suggest that a Court so constituted is well adapted 
for the purpose for which it was created. Indeed, in a recent 
dispute in the boot trade the Court was brought to the verge of 
despair in its futile attempts to comprehend the intricacies and 
technicalities of the industry, and at last it had to relegate the 
fixing of a log of prices, &¢c., to assessors appointed under an 
amendment of the original Act. ‘'he Board of Conciliation had 
by consent referred the case to the Court without so much as 
attempting to understand it, and the president did not fail to 
reprimand the Board for shirking its duty. 

Such, then, is the Court created for the settlement, by compul- 
sory arbitration, of all industrial disputes and for the prevention of 
strikes. We have followed the provisions made for enabling any 
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of the parties to a dispute to force the others before the Board, and 
ultimately into the Court, and we have now to consider how the 
decisions or “‘ awards” of the Court are to be enforced. This is 
the crux of the system. Compulsory conciliation is obviously a 
contradiction in terms, and we have seen that compulsory arbitra- 
tion renders conciliation impracticable—that, in point of fact, the 
attempt to combine conciliation and compulsion in one and the 
same system has failed. The existence of the compulsory powers 
of the Court of Arbitration ,“ in the background ” was expected to 
promote conciliation, but actual trial shows, as, indeed, might have 
been expected, that the very opposite happens. Compulsory 
arbitration, so far from remaining “in the background,” having 
really superseded conciliation, we have now to consider how it has 
worked hitherto, and how it is likely to work in the future. ‘To 
prove that compulsory arbitration presents a feasible method of 
settling industrial disputes, it is necessary to show, not only that 
the awards of the Court can be legally enforced, but that this can 
be done in such a way as not to produce in the public mind an 
impression of unfairness and one-sidedness. With a view to the 
enforcement of an award the Court of Arbitration may order it to 
be filed in the office of the Supreme Court, and thereupon it be- 
comes enforceable as if it were a judgment of that Court: if the 
award orders the payment of a sum of money by the employer, a 
writ of sale may be issued against his property ; if the award orders 
something else, as, for example, that the employer is to give a 
preference to members of the union over non-members, this order 
can be enforced by sending him to gaol in case of disobedience. 
But what about the other party—the union? The union is not 
liable to attachment, and the members of the union are not parties, 
and are, therefore, not individually liable. The Act also makes 
provision for the enforcement of awards by pecuniary penalties up to 
£500, and an appearance of mutuality is maintained by a provision 
making the property of the union liable to be taken in execution, 
and making members liable individually to an amount not exceed- 
ing £10. But this provision is a mere pretence, for two reasons: ' 
firstly, that the awards of the Court impose no real obligation 
upon the union, of sucha kind as to be capable of being made en- 
forceable ; and, secondly, the chances are that the union has 
scarcely any funds, whilst the pretended remedy against the 
members is purely illusory. One-sidedness is inevitable, and no 
British, or, indeed, no civilized, community could long endure a 
system so obviously and necessarily unfair. In ordinary legal pro- 
ceedings the Courts enforce rights and obligations created and 
defined by substantive law, whilst the Court of Arbitration at- 
tempts to enforce rights and obligations of its own creating, and 
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for which there is no legal foundation apart from the award of 
the Court! There is, in fact, no analogy between industrial dis- 
putes and the questions of legal right determined by the ordinary 
Courts of Law, and all attempts to enforce by legal process an award 
not based upon pre-existing legal rights must cause injustice. 

The author of the system by his various speeches in Parliament 
showed that he was extremely doubtful as to the practicability of 
settling labour disputes by legal compulsion; he hoped that in 
ninety cases in one hundred it would be unnecessary to go beyond the 
Conciliation Board. The existence of this doubt is betrayed by 
the clause of the Act which provides that the award of the Court 
of Arbitration, like the recommendations of the Conciliation 
Board, shall not have any legal effect unless the Court so direct. 
Referring to this point, Mr. Reeves said in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1894: ‘There must be certain awards which I think it 
would be folly to make binding. The Court might make an award 
which possibly any employer would rather break (and take the 
consequences) than attempt to carry out; it might make an award 
(of such a nature) that the members of the union would be 
prepared to go to prison rather than obey it, and under those 
circumstances, the best thing is to leave it to the good sense of the 
Court.” The existence of such a provision in the Act, together 
with the passage quoted, shows that the author of the measure was 
haunted by a doubt as to whether legal compulsion could be made 
effective for the enforcement of such ‘awards, and that he had a 
lurking fear that it would be found after all that public opinion 
is the only efficient umpire in such disputes. But here again Mr. 
Reeves’ hopes have been belied by actual experience; for I believe 
the Court has, in every case, ordered the award to be filed in the 
Supreme Court for legal enforcement. A Court that orders 
employers to give a preference of employment to members of unions 
as against non-unionists can hardly be regarded as showing the 
“good sense” which Mr. Reeves expected. Just as the existence 
of the compulsory powers of the Court of Arbitration has lessened, 
and not increased, the probabilities of conciliation, so has the fact 
of the awards of the Court, being legally enforceable, deprived 
public opinion of its potency as a sanction. Jt remains to be seen 
whether public opinion will not make itself felt, to the detriment of 
the system, if an attempt be made to punish an employer who 
ventures to defy the Court in the assertion of the rights alike of 
non-unionists and of employers. 

Three applications have been made to the Supreme Court for 
writs of attachment against employers for alleged breaches of an 
award made in the baking trade. They all failed in consequence 
of a technical defect. It may, however, be worth while to give 
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the grounds on which it was sought to put three respectable 
employers in prison—one of them a leading citizen! In one 
case the breach charged was that the master baker had employed 
in his bakery four apprentices when he was entitled to employ 
only two, being two in excess of the number allowed by the award, 
namely, for the first three men, or any less number, one apprentice, 
and for more than three men and up to six men, two apprentices. 
The union alleged that only four men were employed, and there- 
fore only two apprentices could be legally employed. The master’s 
reply was that he employed eight men and only three apprentices, 
and that the fourth boy was not an apprentice but a mere drudge. 
In another case the charge was that the employer had committed 
a breach of the clause of the award fixing the minimum wage 
of journeymen bakers at £2 10s. a week for a second hand and 
£2 5s. for a table hand. The employer’s answer was that, an 
“improver ” having left his service, a journeyman, who had been 
out of employment for ten months and was on the verge of starva- 
tion, was taken on in the “ improver’s ” place at the same wages— 
£1 12s. 6d.aweek. For this the employer was to be sent to 
gao! and the man to be turned adrift, probably to go for twice 
ten months without work, because of the relentless tyranny of the 
trade union! In the third case the award had decreed that if 
overtime was required, time-and-a-quarter should be paid up to 
6 p.m. and time-and-a-half up to 10 p.m., and that no work should 
be done after that hour. The “ offence” charged was that the 
employer was working his men more than eight hours and a half 
a day without paying them for overtime. The employer’s answer 
was that he had given instructions that no man was to work over- 
time, that the work set to each man could, with ordinary skill and 
diligence, be done within the ordinary hours; that if any man 
had worked overtime it was without the employer’s knowledge and 
against his will, and no application had been made for payment for 
overtime. 

Such are instances of the effects of “compulsory arbitration 
at work.” Supposing the technical difficulties had been over- 
come, and the employers had been sent to gaol for such “ offences,” 
it is scarcely conceivable that a system under which such ab- 
surdities could be perpetrated could have long survived. Well 
might Mr. Reeves dread the “effects of ill-advised attempts to 
enforce awards by compulsion!” Yet it is now certain that the 
trade unions place their whole reliance upon compulsion. This 
has been made perfectly clear by the nature of an Amending Act 
passed last Session at the instance of the trade unions, having 
for its object to make more effective and complete the provisions 
for the enforcement of awards and of agreements entered into in 
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pursuance of the recommendations of a Board of Conciliation. The 
measure was considerably modified in passing through the Upper 
House, but, as introduced, it was of a nature so startling that it 
may be worth while to pay some attention to it. The pretext 
for the introduction of the measure was that the provisions for 
the punishment of breaches of awards were unworkable, the fact 
being that even the unionists were alarmed by the probable con- 
sequences to the system of a successful application for the im- 
prisonment of an employer for some such “ offence” as I have 
described. The power of enforcement of awards has therefore 
been taken away from the Supreme Court and vested in the Court 
of Arbitration, and pecuniary penalties have been substituted for 
attachment. But in effecting this change a bold attempt was 
made to extend indefinitely the powers of compulsion. Under the 
original Act the maximum pecuniary liability of an employer was 
£500, but by one of the clauses of the new Bill it was proposed 
to give to the Court the power to inflict an unlimited number of 
penalties of £500 each upon an employer: so that another of the 
essential principles of the original Act was thus to be abro- 
gated. But the Upper House insisted upon retaining, and even 
emphasized, the principle of the Act, that £500 was to be the limit 
of liability. 

This was only one of several equally remarkable clauses, the 
mere proposal of which shows how dangerous a thing it is to intro- 
duce legal coercion into labour disputes; for it seems to be 
in the nature of things that coercion begets the demand for 
further coercion. One of the difficulties in the application of com- 
pulsory arbitration obviously lies in the assumed impossibility of 
compelling an employer to carry on his business under an award of 
the Court if he should prefer to give it up rather than pay the 
minimum rate of wages or give a preference to unionists; and on 
the other hand, the impossibility of compelling men to work for the 
minimum rate of wages if they considered it too low. The original 
Act forbids a strike or a lock-out whilst a dispute is pending before 
a Board or the Court. But the Act expressly declares that nothing 
therein contained was to be deemed to prevent any suspension or 
discontinuance of any industry for any other good cause than the 
existence of the dispute. Now, it may be admitted that some such 
provision forbidding a strike or a lock-out is necessary, and yet 
great potentialities of mischief lurk even in this apparently harmless 
enactment. No provision is made in the Act for the enforcement 
of the injunction laid upon the parties under this section, the idea 
of the legislature and of the author of the system being, no doubt, 
that public opinion would be sufficient to restrain such infringe- 
ments of the Act. But the Court of Arbitration, instead of giving 
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effect to the obvious intention of the legislature, seized the first 
opportunity of applying coercion. This occurred in the Allandale 
Colliery dispute. One of the complaints of the men in that case 
was that three members of the union had been dismissed, pending, 
and in consequence of, the dispute. The employer, whilst admitting 
the dismissal, denied that it was on account of the dispute. The 
Board of Conciliation took the view that the circumstances were not 
such as to bring the dismissal within the section forbidding a strike 
or lock-out whilst a reference is pending. But the Court of Arbi- 
tration not only ordered the employer to reinstate the dismissed 
unionists, but awarded them compensation. This shows how 
unsafe it is to trust much to the “ good sense” of a Court clothed 
with such undefined powers. The Court had no legal authority for 
making such orders; but it acted in reliance on the express 
declaration of the Act that the Court of Arbitration is not to be 
amenable in any way to the ordinary courts of law. Up to this 
time employers, as a rule, had been disposed to regard the Act and 
the awards made under it in a most favourable light; but this 
decision caused a shock by showing that the Court was disposed to 
strain its legal powers unduly. In the Amending Bill a clause was 
introduced by the Ministry, at the instance of the President of the 
Court, for the purpose of expressly empowering the Court to make 
awards such as that in the Allandale case; but the trade unions 
seized the opportunity to try to extend in a most audacious manner 
their power of exercising control through the Court over the in- 
dustries of the Colony. This was to be done by an extension of the 
power of preventing lock-outs. In all proposals for the settlement of 
disputes by compulsory arbitration it has been assumed that an 
employer cannot be compelled to carry on his business if he prefers 
to close down rather than submit to the decision of the Court. An 
attempt was made to overcome this difficulty in the way of the 
unions by introducing a clause declaring that the prohibition 
against lock-outs ‘shall not be confined to the case of an in- 
dustrial dispute which has actually been referred to a Board or the 
Court, but shall extend to cases where the dispute is in course of 
negotiation or discussion prior to any actual reference, and shall 
include the duty on the part of the employer not to discharge any © 
worker on account of the dispute! ” 

This clause was backed up by another one even more remarkable, 
which declared that it should be deemed a breach of duty on 
the part of an employer if he discharged a worker by reason 
merely of the fact that the worker was a member of a trade union, 
and “in every case it shall lie upon the employer to satisfy the 
Court that the discharge of the worker does not constitute a breach 
of duty.” In the course of the debate in Parliament it was re- 
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presented by members of the Ministry that the clauses I have cited 
had been introduced at the suggestion of the president of the 
Court as being necessary for making the compulsory provisions 
of the Act effective! It is to be hoped that this statement was not 
literally correct ; but the fact that such a statement was made 
shows how dangerous it is to place a judge of the Supreme Court 
in such a position. If such provisions are necessary for the working 
of compulsory arbitration then nothing more need be said to show 
how hopeless the case is. 

Having reduced the Conciliation Boards almost to a nullity, the 
unions have now devoted their efforts to making the compulsory 
powers so complete as to give them almost entire control of 
the industries of the Colony, and if they had succeeded in getting 
the whole Bill passed they would certainly have secured a very 
effective instrument for their designs; though it is inconceivable 
that any community in which a spark of the love of liberty sur- 
vives could have submitted to such audacious tyranny. The 
clauses I have criticised were all struck out of the Bill in the 
Upper House, but enough remain to enable the trade unions to 
complete the operation of rousing public sentiment, a consummation 
which cannot long be delayed unless there is a change in their 
tactics and in the spirit in which the Court of Arbitration has 
recently administered the Act. No system could have had a 
fairer trial from the employers or the public; but the revulsion has 
decidedly set in, as was shown by the manner in which the Amending 
Bill was treated in Parliament. The principal causes of the change 
of feeling are the obvious maufacture of “disputes” in nearly every 
important industry for the express purpose of getting up a case for 
the Court, when the Act was really intended to be used only for the 
settlement of disputes that must inevitably have arisen; the frivolous 
nature of the “disputes” on the one hand, and the monstrous 
nature of some of the demands of the unions on the other, but 
especially the demand for preference of employment to members 
of unions as against non-members; the action of the Court in 
conceding this demand in some cases and in making an award in 
the Allandale case, which was clearly in excess of what was 
contemplated by Parliament; the fact that the real end of the 
system—conciliation—has been frustrated, and the introduction of 
the Bill which we have been considering. 

The manner in which the Court has latterly exercised its powers 
shows how dangerous a thing it is to create a Court of a novel 
character with undefined powers, and at the same time to declare 
that its proceedings are not to be liable to be called in question. 
The only semblance of authority for giving a preference to unionists 
was found by the Court in the words of the title of the Act—“ An Act 
to encourage the formation of industrial unions.” The fact that it 
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was considered necessary to introduce into the Amending Billa clause 
expressly authorizing the giving of a preference to members of unions 
seems to show that ths Court had exceeded its authority; and the 
legislature gave unmistakable expression to its opinion and intention 
on the point by not only striking out the clause but also by deleting 
from the title the words relied upon by the Court as justifying such 
awards. To bring home to the public mind the injustice and 
arbitrary nature of such awards it only remains for the unions to get 
the Court to enforce its award by inflicting a penalty on the employer 
for employing a non-unionist! As showing at once how such 
decisions hamper trade and how dangerous a weapon they are in 
the hands of unreasonable and tyrannical unionists, it may be worth 
while to relate a recent experience of a master painter. Having 
undertaken a job to be completed within a fixed time, all his own 
regular employés being fully occupied, and he not allowed to employ 
a non-unionist, he made application to the union for a man com- 
petent to do some graining; the answer was that he must wait, as 
no suitable painter belonging to the union was then available. As 
this meant that the work could not be completed within the contract 
time, he employed another master painter, a non-unionist, to do th» 
work. This came to the knowledge of the Executive of the union, 
and the following notice was sent :—‘ It having been brought 
under the notice of the union Executive that you have in your 
employ Mr. , not being a member of our union, I am in- 
structed to inform you that a repetition of the matter complained 
of will be followed by prosecution for breach of our industrial 
agreement.” This is an instance of what may happen when an Act 
which might have proved a blessing if administered in the spirit in 
which it was conceived is perverted into an instrument of trade union 
tyranny and selfishness. ‘There can be no doubt that the actual 
operation of the system is entirely different from what its author 
expected, and if it is doomed to complete failure it will be owing 
to the spirit in which it is used by the unions quite as much as to 
the inherent difficulties of the experiment. The fact that we have 
enjoyed immunity from strikes is pointed to as proof of the success 
of the measure. It is true that we have had no strike, but there 
have been many more “ disputes ” than we should have had without 
the Act. 

The feeling is growing that even an occasional strike would be 
preferable to everlasting disputes, and there is undoubtedly less 
good feeling now between employers and employed than existed 
before the Act. ‘lhe prevailing condition is that most un- 
satisfactory one which is neither peace nor war. The general 
impression is that the unions will never rest content until they 
all secure the preference of employment under awards. ‘I'he result 
will inevitably be that employers will be forced to unite in self- 
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defence as happened in the engineering strike last year. And 
it will then be found that our boasted Act is as easily burst 
asunder by the united employers as were the green withes by 
Samson. If the unions should bring about such a revolt, it 
will be found that after all the only real and effective sanction 
is public opinion, and that there is an end of the whole 
scheme. The cost to the country of the administration of the 
Act, with fees to members of Boards, and fees and travelling 
expenses for members of the peripatetic Court going from end 
to end of the Colony, is considerable; and it is seriously 
suggested that the work of the Court is becoming so heavy 
as to render the appointment of an additional judge necessary. 
One immediate effect will probably be that barristers who aspire 
to a seat on the Supreme Court Bench will find it more necessary 
to cultivate sympathy with trade unionism than to study law, 
and the outcome may be that the life tenure of Judges of the 
Supreme Court may become anything but an advantage to the 
country. No doubt the abolition of the Boards of Conciliation 
would reduce the cost considerably; but this very fact is suffi- 
cient to save them, for the fees are a consideration to some of the 
representatives of the unions. It has even been suggested, in the 
case of at least one of the Boards, that the labour members foment 
disputes with a view to the fees. Even if the system should break 
down utterly, it will not be so easy to repeal the Act as its author 
imagined with so many vested interests growing up around it. 

According to a cablegram received in the Colony some months 
ago, one of the leading London dailies described the New Zealand 
system of compulsory arbitration as ‘‘ a beacon to the world.” 

A beacon, no doubt, serves a useful purpose, but it usually is to 
give warning of the proximity of danger, and the expression is 
much more applicable in that sense than in the sense in which it 
appears to have been used. Outside the ranks of the trade 
unions and their agents and representatives there are few who 
would advise any other country to run the risk of introducing such 
a system. The opinion of Carrol D. Wright, of the United States 
Department of Labour, is ‘ that the difficulties, complications, and 
embarrassments resulting from such a course of procedure (com- 
pulsory arbitration) would cause more injury to society than the 
progress of the controversy which one of the parties sought to have 
settled by arbitration.”” And there is good reason to fear that the 
result of our experiment is likely to lend confirmation to this 
conclusion. If the New Zealand system can be said to have any 
value to other countries, it is as a beacon warning of danger 
and not as a pattern to be imitated. 


J. MacGrecor. 
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THE ARCHBISHOPS’ JUDGMENT, 


Tue decisions of the Archbishops have been before the country 
for two months, and it is possible to form some opinion of their 
probable consequences. It will be remembered that in February 
the Archbishop of Canterbury announced his intention of acting 
on the provision made by the Preface of the Prayer-Book for the 
resolution of doubts as to the meaning of Rubrics. The proposal 
was made with much solemnity, and explained to the Convocation 
of Canterbury in a speech which at the time made a great and 
favourable impression on public opinion. In view of much that 
has since appeared it will be useful to recall the actual pledges 
under which the Primate undertook to pronounce on the issues 
submitted to him. After a reference to the Prayer-Book Preface, 
and some general observations on the existing state of ecclesiastical 
unrest, his Grace proceeded :— 


** The Archbishops have, therefore, agreed between themselves that they will 
be prepared in all cases to hear men argue their cases before the Archbishop of 
the province, and will not pronounce any final decision until they have heard. I 
hope that the clergy will see that, in proposing this, we are only proposing to 
them that they should submit all cases of this kind to the authority named by 
the Prayer-Book itself, to which they have all assented, and that, after being 
heard before that authority in accordance with their previous assent to what the 
Prayer-Book contains.” 


The Archbishop went on to disarm a very obvious objection by 
a personal assurance :— 


‘Of course, in making this proposal, I aim perfectly aware that it may be said, 
‘The Archbishops are men who have opinions of their own, and they have, no 
doubt, already formed their opinions, and they will look to these cases with a 
certain amount of bias.’ Well, it is quite true that the Archbishops have opinions 
of their own, and it is inevitable. I have been a Bishop now for very nearly thirty 
years. I have had constantly to look into these matters, in order to direct those 
clergy who have come to me for directions. Your choice in all these cases must 
always be either that you will take a man who knows something of the matter 
already, in which case he will have gone some distance in forming an opinion 
upon it, or else you must take a man who knows nothing at all about the matter, 
in which case the chances are that he will make mistakes from pure ignorance of 
the very words that are used. I do not think that can be helped. But I may say 
that although I have formed opinions, yet for all that I certainly should not hesi- 
tate, if a clergyman or his counsel, or any expert that he brought beforé me, were 
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to convince me that I had previously been wrong and that I ought to change my 
opinion, to do so. I certainly should do it, and I should not think that I was in 
any way whatever doing a thing which lowered me before the nation or before the 
Church. The offer to hear the clergy without that understanding would, in my 
judgment, be a mockery, and I do not at all mean that. J mean to listen to what 
they have to say, and to use the best powers of intellect that I have to judge of 
all that is put before me, and to decide according to that to the best of my ability. 
And when I have said this I do not think that the alarm at the idea of being 
judged by men who have formed opinions already will remain in the minds of 
those who have had any knowledge of my past life or my past conduct.” 


The Archbishop’s proposal was received with thinly-veiled alarm 
by the extreme Ritualists and by some noisy denunciation from 
the extreme Protestants, but the general body of English Church- 
men welcomed it with evident relief, and the public sentiment was 
distinctly benevolent. There was some hesitation at first among 
the Ritualists whether or not they should appear before the 
Primates, but the pressure of High Church opinion and the 
personal persuasion, expressed, however, in rather dubious language, 
of Lord Halifax, prevailed, and in due course the now famous 
“hearing” at Lambeth took place amid very evident tokens of 
popular interest. Two representative Ritualists—the Rev. H. 
Westall, of St. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach Gardens, and the Rev. 
Edward Ram, of St. John’s, Timberhill, Norwich,—appeared at 
Lambeth to show cause for disregarding the directions of their 
respective Bishops in two matters—the ceremonial use of incense 
and the carrying in procession of lighted candles. The importance 
of the occasion was sufficiently attested by the array of counsel and 
experts, the crowd of clergymen and clericalist laymen who 
thronged the guardroom of Lambeth Palace, and the lengthy 
reports of the proceedings which daily appeared in the secular 
newspapers. Mr. John Kensit attempted a protest, but much to 
his own surprise was cut short in his first sentence by a laconic 
correction followed by an adjournment for luncheon, after which 
he was no longer visible. The Ritualist contentions were ex- 
pounded with great ability and at inordinate length. Mr. Westall 
presented a printed case of 173 pages, which he subsequently pub- 
lished to his own misfortune, for it was promptly torn to shreds by 
an anonymous critic in the Church Quarterly Review, a High- 
Church journal of recognized position. The Archbishops presided 
with conspicuous tact and infinite patience. The pledges given to 
the Convocation were redeemed in no niggardly spirit. It will be 
disputed by no student of the proceedings that nine-tenths of the 
pleadings were strictly irrelevant to the issues before the “Court,” 
and could only be admitted on a general understanding that the 
Ritualists should be allowed to state their own case in their own 
way. The Archbishops sat with some interruptions from May 8th 
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to June 6th, and then adjourned until July 31st, when they 
delivered their “ opinion ” on the matters submitted tothem. Like 
all the compositions of the Archbishop the decision is a model of 
close reasoning, expressed so tersely and lucidly as to carry its 
sense to the plain man, unversed in the jargon of lawyers and the 
cant of ecclesiastics. The question resolved itself into an inter- 
pretation of the Ornaments Rubric. If incense and processional 
lights were lawful at all they were so as being included in the 
somewhat elastic requirements of that obscure and contentious 
section of the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity. It is a curious 
fortune that has linked the fortunes of Ritualism so closely to the 
most “ Erastian” paragraph within the covers of the Prayer-Book, 
and combined a passionate insistence on the “authority of Parlia- 
ment in the second year of the reign of King Edward VI.” with 
an equally passionate repudiation of the same authority at every 
other period. The Archbishop, then, examines the “ Ornaments 
Rubric,” and finds that its range is necessarily defined by the two 
limitations, to which it refers, the ministrations of the clergy, and 
the authority of Parliament. For obvious reasons the Archbishop 
bases himself mainly on the first. The ministrations of the clergy 
are those prescribed in the Prayer-Book and none other, as the 
Act of Uniformity of A.D. 1559 clearly asserts, and that Act, 
though passed without the concurrence of Convocation, was 
certainly acquiesced in by the Church for more than a century, 
and deliberately accepted at the Restoration by the Convocations. 
Moreover, at least as far as the Prayer-Book is concerned, it re- 
ceived full canonical authority in A.D. 1603. 


‘It is sometimes urged that the Act of 1559, not having previously received the 
assent of the Convocations, has no authority from the Church, and is, therefore, 
not binding on the consciences of the clergy, but though it was not possible at 
the moment to give the Convocations their proper place, yet the Church fully 
accepted the Act at the time, and its authority is never questioned. In regard to 
the particular matter now under consideration, the thirty-sixth canon requires 
from every clergyman, and every clergyman has ever since made, and still every 
clergyman makes, a solemn promise containing the same words that he will ‘use 
the form in the said book prescribed and none other’; and in the manuscript 
Prayer-Book, signed by Convocation on December 26th, 1661, and then presented 
to the King, the Act of 1559 was set forth at full length in the beginning of the 
book, and is thus formally adopted by the authority of the Church.” 


An attempt has been recently made to dispute the accuracy of 
this account of the proceedings at the Restoration. The Rev. E. 
Denny, in the columns of The Guardian, has argued that the 
sanction of Convocation did not extend to the Act of 1559, which 
was admittedly bound up with the Prayer-Book in 1661; and his 
argument has been too hastily accepted by Father Puller; but it 
cannot be maintained against the fact adduced by Dr. Bright that 
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the contents of the Prayer-Book, as signed by the Convocations, 
were carefully defined so as to include the Act of Elizabeth. The 
Archbishop’s contention is unassailable. By the action of the 
Convocations at the Restoration the Church of England is fully 
pledged to the Act of 1559. This, indeed, is frankly admitted by 
such representative High Churchmen as Dr. Bright, Canon Gore, 
and Lord Hugh Cecil, and cannot be honestly denied. The Arch- 
bishop, having stated the law, proceeds to meet the contention 
that, as a matter of fact, the law was not intended to be enforced, 
or, at least, was not universally enforced. Here the Ritualist case 
had broken down rather badly; such plausibility as it possessed 
arose from a confusion between the “ fumigatory use” of incense, 
which was never prohibited, and which unquestionably lingered 
into the last century, and the “ceremonial use,” which was for- 
bidden, and of which no real example was produccd in the post- 
Reformation period. The Archbishop points out that “incense 
was excluded from public worship, not as an evil thing, but as un- 
suited to the needs of the day,” that it could not be retained con- 
sistently with the avowed principles on which the English Church 
was reformed, that, none the less, it was set aside without pre- 
judice, and was not “by law permanently excluded from the 
Church’s ritual.” Sweeping away the foolish argument, which, 
however, has wide acceptance among Ritualists, that “ the order to 
use the Ornaments was per se an order to use the appropriate cere- 
monies,” the Archbishop reaches his decision :— 


‘** In conclusion, we are far from saying that incense in itself is an unsuitable 
or undesirable accompaniment to Divine worship. The injunction for its use by 
Divine authority in the Jewish Chureh would alone forbid such a conclusion. But 
this is not the question before us. We are not to determine what might be fitting 
or permissible at some other time, but whether, under the present directions of 
the Book of Common Prayer, the liturgical use of incense is lawful or unlawful in 
the Church of England, and we are obliged to come to the conclusion that the use 
of incense in the public worship, and as a part of that worship, is not at present 
enjoined nor permitted by the law of the Church of England, and it is our duty 
to request the clergy who use it to discontinue that use. If used at all, it may 
be used, in George Herbert’s language, ‘ to sweeten the church,’ and outside the 
worship of God.” 


The decision was received by the Protestant section of the Church 
with the greater satisfaction since it was evidently not expected ; 
but a severe shock was given to the Ritualists, who had strangely 
persuaded themselves that the “courage” of the Primate would 
so far overcome his “ honesty” as to induce from him a judgment 
favourable to their wishes. A curious change of parts took place. 
The most hostile critics of the Lambeth proceedings were the most 
ardent admirers of their result; they who had most eagerly 
welcomed the “hearing” were loudest in lamenting the decision. 
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An explosion of Ritualist indignation has occurred, filling the 
columns of the Church papers, and threatening to repeat the 
amazing experience of a “silly season” given up to theological 
debate. It is, however, becoming evident that whatever exceptions 
may be fairly taken to the Primate’s line of argument, there is no 
reasonable basis for a pcolicy of disobedience. One by one the 
Bishops are formally communicating to their clergy the Arch- 
bishops’ decisions, and adding their own direction or request that 
those decisions shall be obeyed. The Bishops of London, 
Rochester, Norwich, Lincoln, Worcester, Salisbury, Chester, and 
St. Asaph, have already spoken, and it may be safely assumed 
that the rest of the Episcopate will follow suit. For once the 
Bench is absolutely united. Thus the question presents itself to 
the individual priest as a clear issue of the canonical obligation to 
obey his bishop which he has solemnly and publicly acknowledged 
at Ordination and on admission to his benefice. 

The leaders of the High Church Party have, without exception, 
urged the duty and policy of obedience, though they take no pains 
to conceal their not unnatural dislike of the Archbishop’s argu- 
ment. It is recognized that the decision really expresses its author’s 
conviction, that it is signally free from any taint of Erastianism, 
that it constitutes an appeal which an honest Churchman cannot 
resist. The Bishop of Rochester, who seems to be the béte noire 
of the Protestant faction, and had been credited, without good 
reason, with an intention of separating himself from his Episcopal 
brethren and formally repudiating the Lambeth pronouncement, 
has stated the duty of obedience in a letter to his clergy, so con- 
ciliatory and gentle in spirit, and so reasonable in substance, that 
it is extremely difficult to suppose that his advice will be rejected 
by those to whom it is addressed. On the other hand, the exultant 
attitude of Sir William Harcourt, expressed at length in letters to 
The Times, which more than maintain the high standard of unfair- 
ness and irritation which was reached by his previous epistles, has, 
undoubtedly, made the task of submission more difficult, and 
strengthened the hands of the more fanatical Ritualists. Of these 
Lord Halifax has announced himself the champion in a long, 
excited, and illogical letter addressed to the lay members of the 
English Church Union. 

Perhaps the most astonishing factor in the crisis has been the 
personal influence of the amiable, but visionary and self-willed 
nobleman who presides over the English Church Union. If any 
individual may be fairly singled out as responsible for the 
ecclesiastical confusions of the last two years that individual is 
Lord Halifax. It is not often remembered that the origiaal 
cause of the Protestant reaction was neither “a profane and 
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blasphemous agitator,” nor the publication of that mischievous and 
profoundly disingenuous book, Thé Secret History of the Oxford 
Movement, nor the belated religious zeal of Sir William Harcourt. 
The aggressive Neo-Anglicanism, which regards with pitying con- 
tempt the Caroline divines, whose names supplied the links of Trac- 
tarian catenae, and refers with unconcealed impatience to the once 
venerated leaders of the Oxford Movement, whose theory of 
ecclesiastical continuity disdains the ancient Anglican deference 
to the Primitive Church, whose ritual model is contemporary 
Rome, and whose avowed ideal is a return to the Papal obedience— 
that latest offspring of the “Catholic Revival” had been forcing 
the pace with the intemperate zeal which seems distinctive of all 
clerical movements, and it found its patron, exponent, and apologist 
in Lord Halifax. How great was the irritation provoked by the 
vagaries, ceremonial and doctrinal, of these Neo-Anglicans is well 
known. The Bishops were distressed by them, and for a whole year 
at least before Mr. Kensit’s ribaldry and violence precipitated the 
crisis had been concerting measures of restraint. In circles which 
would be described as “ High Church” great alarm and some 
indignation had been expressed, as I can personally testify. The 
ecclesiastical atmosphere was distinctly electric, when, under the 
impetuous guidance of Lord Halifax, the Neo-Anglicans embarked 
on their fatuous and exasperating project of Reunion with the 
Roman Church. The English Church Union threw itself eagerly 
into a cause which was advocated by its President with passionate 
fervour. The bewildered English public watched the-development 
of the project with suspicion deepening into alarm and hardening 
into resentment. Nothing could exceed the folly of the Re- 
unionists. In their eagerness to wring from foreign ecclesiastics 
some slender recognition they seemed to forget their allegiance to 
their own Church, and to adopt the attitude of suppliants, and 
even penitents, before that Spiritual despotism of which, as English 
Churchmen, they should ever stand as critics and foes. When I 
recall the speeches of the Reunionists, and notably of Lord Halifax 
himself, the sermons in many churches, the effusions of the Ritualist 
journals, I am astonished, not at the fact of a Protestant reaction, 
but at its comparative mildness. The brutality of John Kensit 
and the zeal of Sir William Harcourt have come between Lord 
Halifax and his allies and the censures they merit. Nothing has 
offended me more throughout the crisis than the sustained and 
too successful attempt to ignore the large responsibility for all that 
has occurred which lies at the door of the Ritualist faction. It 
is scarcely too much to say that Lord Halifax and his friends have 
played the réle of agents provocatewrs to the Protestant prejudices 
of their fellow-countrymen, whom they now denounce for the 
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excesses which they deliberately provoked. Those excesses are 
not, on this account, the less blameworthy, but it hardly lies in the 
mouth of any Ritualist to blame them. Lord Halifax has naturally 
been the protagonist of the extreme section during the last 
troubled eighteen months. He has strained his authority over. the 
English Church Union to the utmost. He has infected with his 
own uncompromising spirit the counsels of the Society; his 
crusading passion has inspired the inflammatory pronouncements 
which at the most critical junctures have perplexed and provoked 
the public mind ; his personal charm has seduced into acquiescence 
with his extravagances a multitude of English clergy men, including 
no less than thirty-four Bishops. It is chiefly owing to him that 
the controversy has taken a fanatical colour which almost prohibits 
hope. The action of the English Church Union has been sur- 
rounded with so much religious observance that it is scarcely 
possible any longer to induce men to discuss the points at issue 
with reasonable calmness. One hears the conviction expressed 
that Lord Halifax is a man raised up providentially for this crisis ; 
his admirabie private virtues and unquestionable devotion are 
dwelt on as in some sense authentications of his policy ; the con- 
trast which these present to the coarseness and worse of the 
protagonists of Protestantism naturally strengthens this tendency. 
“ Any way, I would rather be wrong with Halifax than right with 
Kensit, Walsh, and Harcourt,” has been said and written to me 
many times, and it represents a very general and, though illogical, 
not an unnatural attitude of mind. When the English Church 
Union promulgated a series of resolutions which seemed to me at 
the time, and seem to me still, after all that has been written in 
explanation and apology, fundamentally mistaken, its action was 
preceded by an imposing religious function. The delegates, to the 
number of a thousand, more or less, came straight from receiving 
the Holy Communion to vote the resolutions prepared in advance 
by the Council. It wus all one act, an act of religion. There was 
no pretence of conference, of free discussion, of deliberate decision. 
The resolutions were articles of belief, not conclusions of reason. 
How can you argue over decisions reached by way of devotional 
exercises? This fanatical aspect of the controversy lies at the 
roots of our present difficulties, and it is the special contribution 
of Lord Halifax. His lordship’s latest utterance is entirely in 
accord with all that have preceded it. 

The address to the lay members of the English Church Union 
begins with repudiating the “ infallibility ” of Archbishops, a rather 
superfluous performance. The Lambeth “ opinion ” is said to have 
no more weight than “the character, official and personal, of those 
who gave it” can provide; and that weight is allowed to be con- 
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siderable, though in the sequel it is reduced almost to nothing. 
The “ opinion” is described as “one of the greatest misfortunes 
that has fallen on the Church since the rise of the Oxford Move- 
ment.” A ridiculous attempt to institute a parallel between the 
ceremonial use of incense and the use of organs is then made. It 
is a first-rate example of a very familiar fallacy. Then follows 
this remarkable paragraph :— 


‘*The use of incense has now of late years been revived among us, and at 
the command of our Bishops (not, be it remembered, through any request of our 
own, or because we entertained any doubt as to such use being in harmony with 
the requirements of the Prayer-Book) we come before our Primates and ask them 
to protect us in our revival of this venerable custom ; and what reception have we 
met with? We have not only not had the toleration and protection we had a right 
to expect accorded to us, but the grounds on which the refusal is based are so 


extraordinary that antecedently no one could have supposed that they could have 
been adduced.” 


Compare this account of the Lambeth proceedings with the 
pledges publicly given to the Convocation by the Primate. Lord 
Halifax cannot seriously suppose that the Archbishops would have 
wasted a whole month in the tiresome process of listening to argu- 
ments on the question of Jegality under the rubric, when all the 
while their function was not to decide but to affirm the contention 
of one of the suitors. Did he really think that Dr. Temple would 
lend himself to such fraudulent collusion? The generous assump- 
tion of the English public was very different. The Ritualists were 
credited with a genuine anxiety to obey the law of the Church ; 
they were assumed to honestly believe that in using incense and 
lights they were faithfully observing that law, to be frankly 
desirous of having the doubts which attached, if not in their own 
minds, yet certainly in the minds of others, to their reading of the 
Rubrics cleared up by an authority which their consciences could 
recognize. Therefore their consent to plead before the Primates 
was generally welcomed. At last we have touched bottom, ran 
the thoughts in fair minds, we have found a means of removing 
the obscurities of the rubric without wounding the clerical con- 
science. Lord Halifax himself was much applauded on the hypo- 
thesis that he shared these views, and on that account persuaded 
his friends to close with the offer of the Archbishop. And now, 
when the Archbishop has loyally fulfilled his undertaking to 
patiently hear and honestly decide, Lord Halifax puts before us 
the preposterous complaint that he and his friends have been 
deceived and oppressed. He proceeds to criticize the argument. 
He seems to repudiate the action of the Convocations in 1661; he 
draws another ridiculous parallel between the clauses of the Act of 
Uniformity which are still operative, being, in fact, reaftirmed 
continuously in the declarations of the clergy, and che cl.uses 
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regulating parochial discipline, which were repealed by subsequent 
legislation or are now totally impracticable ; and then he goes on 
to give an account of the motives of the Archbishops, which is not 
less insulting to their Graces than disgraceful to himself. He 
asks, “What is it that has stirred up our Primates now at this 
date to make this raid on the use of incense?” and this is his 
answer :— 


**Qur love for the honour of our Church and our reverence for the Episcopal 
office make us blush with shame to give the only truthful reply. Our Prelates 
have been stirred into action in order to appease, by the sacrifice of the religious 
feelings of some thousands of loyal Churchmen, the rancours of a profane and 
blasphemous agitator and his followers, and the threats of sometimes ignorant 
and prejudiced, but always contentious political partisans. It is miserable to 
have to acknowledge it, but it cannot be doubted that it is the fact that but for 
the recent clamour we should have been left quietly to worship God in peace, 
and to bring our incense to adorn His worship without molestation.” 


This paragraph, I repeat, is insulting to the Primates and dis- 
graceful to Lord Halifax. The advice to the lay members of the 
Union is summed up in the formula, “Stand by your priests.” 
Obedience, if yielded at all, is to be as niggardly and reluctant as 
possible; disobedience is to be encouraged and supported ; and if 
the restraints of uhe existing law cannot be speedily removed, the 
Church must be disestablished. This is Lord Halifax’s last con- 
tribution to ecclesiastical peace. Two points of real importance it 
brings into prominence, the influence of the Ritualist laity and the 
danger of a Ritualist agitation for Disestablishment. 

When Dr. Pusey, in 1866, first joined the English Church Union, 
he made a speech in which, while disclaiming for himself the 
character of a Ritualist, he gave a piece of advice which has been 
more serviceable to the Ritualist cause than any individual 
adhesion—“ First gain the people, and then the people will ot 
themselves gain what we wish.” This policy has been adopted, 
and with no mean success. In the course of the last thirty years 
a Ritualist laity has grown up round the missionary centres of 
Ritualism. St. Alban’s, Holborn, St. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach Gardens, 
St. Peter’s, London Docks, St. Augustine’s, Stepney, and St. John- 
the-Divine, Kennington, are conspicuous examples of such centres. 
They are all new churches, largely built with the design of 
extending Ritualism, and thus very largely exempted trom normal 
parochial conditions. Thousands of lay folk are attached to such 
churches by the most powerful bonds. They are not for the most 
part either very intelligent or very robust, but they are immensely 
zealous and in spirit intensely congregational. They care nothing 
for the Church of England, but very much for their own place and 
fashion of worship. They take their opinions from The Church 
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Times, and they provide the rank and file of the English Church 
Union. These people have grown up in the custom of the condemned 
practices, and their exasperation is deep and strong at the proposal 
that after so long impunity they should be required to lay them 
aside under orders from outside and accept Episcopal control. All 
the latent Protestantism of the Neo-Anglican is in revolt, and 
“ Bishop-baiting ” is again becoming popular in “Catholic” circles ! 
I must frankly confess that I dislike very much the narrowness, 
the bad taste, and the fanatical temper of this Ritualist laity, but I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that they have some substance in 
their present complaint. Incense has been continually used in 
some churches for more than forty years with the knowledge and 
tacit approval of successive Bishops. This fact constitutes not 
indeed a right of exemption from the law, but a very strong claim 
for large consideration. Bishop Thirlwall’s statesmanship did not 
refuse to distinguish between ritual innovations which were forced 
on reluctant congregations, and practices which, although illegal, 
were sanctioned by preference and long custom. After some 
strong observations on the first, which he would suppress at all 
hazards, he proceeds :— 


‘*But I am not for the present prepared to lay down any more absolute and 
comprehensive rule of action, though many persons—some of them worthy of all 
respect—call loudly for the interposition of authority in every case, to put down 
the excess of Ritualism wherever it shows itself ; and therefore even where the 
whole of the bulk of the congregation earnestly desire it, and none take offence at 
it. On the same principle on which I would interfere for the protection of 
parishioners on whom their minister attempts to force a novelty which they 
dislike, I should seruple to deprive a congregation of a form of worship which has 
become dear to them, though it is one of which I disapprove.” 


The Archbishop has carefully secured the innocence of the 
ceremonies disallowed by the law and their congruity with the 
Anglican formularies. He has reminded us that there are legal 
means by which they can be brought again into use. It might not 
be impossible to establish a Concordat by which the existing 
practice should be permitted in certain churches on condition that 
Episcopal direction is secured for the future. The cause of peace 
would be immensely strengthened by propitiating the aggrieved 
Congregationalists. The most formidable obstacle in the way of 
any considerate treatment of real Ritualist grievances is the 
incorrigible bad faith of the Ritualists themselves. Sometimes 
one is tempted to suspect some radical moral perversion, akin to 
that of the Jesuits, in the Ritualist system, it is so patent of 
tortuous interpretations and hair-splitting distinctions. There 
seems no power of just appreciation left to men who, when appeal- 
ing to the most august sanctions and dealing with the most sacred 
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interests, exult in subleties and revel in craft. Mr. Westall’s letter 
to the Bishop of London is a good specimen of a mental attitude 
which amazes and provokes the honest intelligence of average 
Englishmen. Obedience is limited to the present Primate’s life- 
time ; and, even within that period, restricted within such narrow 
limits as to be hardly distinguishable from disobedience. Mr. Ram 
announces his intention to follow the same disingenuous course, 
and he adds a scornful reference to the Communion Service in the 
Prayer-Book, which starts one thinking. Lord Halifax exhorts the 
Ritualist laymen to “stand by their priests” in this line of action. 
Incense will still be used in processions and lighted candles will still 
be carried about in church although the directions of the Bishops 
are obeyed! ‘This casuistry comes before the English people at no 
ordinary time. It is difficult to overstate the painful impression 
made on the public mind by the fearful revelation of moral decay 
in France under the influence of that debased hierarchy with 
which, as the world knows, the Ritualists were exchanging compli- 
ments but three years ago. It has been remarked and resented 
that the most frigid portion of the English Press over the 
travesty of justice in the Dreyfus affair has been that which 
expresses High Church opinion. Men observe and compare notes, 
and the final result is a distinct hardening of attitude against the 
Ritualist casuistry to which I have adverted. 

Lord Halifax concludes his unfortunate address with a reference 
to a possible advocacy of Disestablishment by the Ritualists. He 
indicates no imaginary danger. Dr. Cobb, the Assistant Secretary 
of the English Church Union, is openly advocating what his 
chief darkly threatens, and there are many signs that the 
Ritualist Party are disposed to revert to the attitude of twenty 
years ago. As allies of the Liberation Society their in- 
fluence may be out of all proportion to their numbers or 
position, for they will contribute to the policy of spoliation just 
that moral respectability which it has hitherto lacked. It is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the folly of their course. Disestablishment 
must mean either their eviction from the Church of England, or 
their loss of much of the Ritual liberty they now enjoy. The Dis- 
established Church will make short work of the Ornaments Rubric 
and of much else that Ritualists value. I have asked before with 
reference to Disestablishment, and I press for an answer, Cwi bono ? 
It is easy to destroy ; it is not easy to restore that which has been 
destroyed. When I consider the practical advantages and splendid 
opportunities of the National Church, I am distressed beyond 
words by the recklessness which on the doubtful chance of satisfy- 
ing certain ceremonial preferences will cast aside so great a heri- 
tage. With Bishop Thirlwall, whose charges seem to me as sane 
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and luminous utterances on Church questions as I have ever read, 
“T find it difficult to enter into their feelings.” 


‘* Tf,” he continues, ‘‘ anyone is convinced that it would be an advantage to the 
cause of religion if our Church was broken up into two or three sects, he has no 
doubt a right to his opinion. But if not, when he deliberately co-operates to 
bring about such a result, 1 do not understand how he can be acquitted of a breach 
of charity, or of that self-will which is the essence of heresy and schism.” 


The Archbishops have yet to decide on the legality of Reserva- 
tion. It is hard to see how they can, on the argument they have 
adopted, do otherwise than prohibit the practice. There is little 
doubt that while, on the one hand, there is an even stronger feeling 
on this matter than on the practices already adjudicated upon, on 
the other hand, there are very cogent considerations lying outside 
the polemical sphere which recommend reservation. Would it not 
be possible to give some assurance that in this matter a serious 
effort will be made to secure, under suitable conditions, a relaxa- 
tion of the law? Frank obedience might fairly be met by equit- 
able consideration. In insisting that the clergy must be loyal to 
their statutory declarations, and submit to authority, no sane man 
means to attribute to the Act of Uniformity, or any other statute, 
the immutable character of the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
If the ecclesiastical atmosphere could be purged of passion and 
casuistry men of goodwill might unite in revising the Reformation 
Settlement with a view to modern needs. 


H. Henstey HEnson. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CRISIS. 


THE South African crisis has not yet exhausted its resources, and 
remains with us in as acute a form as ever. But in spite of its 
staying powers, we shall be astonished if it lasts another month, in 
its present form. The Boers will in the interval have decided either 
to take advantage of their temporary military superiority over our- 
selves, or will definitely have acquiesced in the exceedingly moderate 
demands of Her Majesty’s Government. At one moment during 
the past month it looked as though the war scare must pass away, 
as the British Government had succeeded in formulating proposals 
which, by the general consensus of those most anxious to find fault 
with them, were so eminently reasonable, that they must prove 
acceptable to the Transvaal Government. However, President 
Kruger and his Volksraad decided to prolong the tension which is 
doing such infinite harm to South Africa. It is worth reviewing 
in some detail the circumstances attending an offer upon which 
hostile onlookers pronounced favourably, but which the Boers 
rejected contemptuously. The transaction gives us a fair impres- 
sion of the respective attitudes of the parties. Many Englishmen 
who had previously been out of sympathy with the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to whom the very notion of a war be- 
tween a great Empire and a little peasant State is rightly repulsive, 
at last realized that such a war would be anything but “ repulsive ” 
to a powerful if not a dominant section of President Kruger’s 
burghers. This was also the impression made in many foreign 
quarters. In order that our readers may be able to appreciate this 
particular stage of the crisis, which may have a decisive influence on 
its ultimate settlement, it is necessary to define the position when we 
last went to press. At that moment (the end of August) the British 
Government had actually been kept waiting nearly a month with- 
out any answer to the proposal announced by Mr. Chamberlain in 
his place in Parliament so long ago as July 28th in these words :— 
“We think that we are justified in those circumstances in appeal- 
ing to him (President Kruger)—as we have done—that a joint 

* We feel compelled once more to devote our entire space to South African 
Affairs, 
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enquiry shal] be held into these latest proposals (the Franchise 
Bill of the Volksraad) with a view of seeing how far they will go 
in giving that substantial and immediate representation to the 
alien population which alone can be considered as a basis of satis- 
factory settlement. If this enquiry is accepted, and when it is 
concluded, the experts who will be engaged in it will make a 
report to the two Governments, and then we hope that it may be 
possible for us to come to an agreement.” Week after week passed 
and still the Transvaal Government returned no answer to this 
exceedingly simple offer. This time last month we were still in 
the region of rumours as to the nature of their reply. 


On August 26th Mr. Chamberlain addressed a meeting at his 
Birmingham home in a disquieting speech, containing an ominous 
hint as to the contents of the tardy Boer despatch, which were at 
that time known to the speaker but not to the public, and a last 
appeal to the Boers to reconsider their attitude :— 


“* Mr. Kruger procrastinates in his replies, He dribbles out reforms like water 
from a squeezed sponge, and he either accompanies his offers with conditions which 
he knows to be impossible, or he refuses to allow us to make a satisfactory investi- 
gation of the nature and the character of these reforms. Well, under these cireum- 
stances I do not think it will be denied by anyone, certainly not by any but those 
who are very bitter partisans or are animated by personal animosity—I do not think 
it will be denied by anyone else—that we have been very moderate, very conciliatory 
in all that we have written, all that we have said, and that we have exhibited a 
patience which is really unparalleled in the relations between a paramount and a 
subordinate State. What we have asked is admitted by the whole world to be 
just and reasonable and moderate ; so moderate, indeed, that the proposals which 
were made by Sir Alfred Milner at the Bloemfontein Conference appear to many 
to verge upon weakness. We cannot ask less, and, ladies and gentlemen, we 
cannot take less. The issues of peace and of war are in the hands of President 
Kruger and of his admirers. Four years ago, if he had accepted the friendly 
advice which in all sincerity I tendered to him, none of this difficulty would have 
arisen. Three months ago, if he had accepted the offer of a compromise by Sir 
A. Milner, we should not find ourselves in our present critical position ; and even 
now, at the eleventh hour, he has it in his hands by the acceptance of these 
moderate and reasonable reforms—the least we can ask in common justice—to 
relieve, at all events, the present difficulty, to secure and confirm the independence 
of his own State and to pave the way for a better understanding. Will he speak 
the necessary words? The sands are running down in the glass. The situation 
is too fraught with danger, it is too strained, for any indefinite postponement. The 
knot must be loosened, to use Mr. Balfour’s words, or else we shall have to find 
other ways of untying it ; and if wedo that, if we are forced to that, then I would 
repeat now the warning that was given by Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords, 
and I would say, if we are forced to make further preparations, and if this delay 
continues much longer, we shall not hold ourselves limited by what we have 
already offered, but, having taken this matter in hand, we will not let it go until 
we have secured conditions which once for all shall establish which is the para- 
mount Power in South Africa, and shall secure for our fellow-subjects there, at all 
events, those equal rights and equal privileges which were promised to them by 
President Kruger when the independence of the Transvaal was granted by the 
Queen, and which is really the least that in justice ought to be aceorded to them.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech became perfectly intelligible as soon as 
the public became cognizant of Mr. Kruger’s latest ruse. The 
Transvaal Government declined the proposal for a Joint Enquiry 
into the effect of the new Franchise Law, and no doubt for the excel- 
lent reason that any investigation would have revealed the fact 
that it was cleverly designed to disfranchise Outlanders. As an 
alternative to this proposed Joint Enquiry the Transvaal offered an 
improved Franchise Law, which bore a close resemblance to the 
Milner minimum, which the President had so uncompromisingly 
rejected at the Bloemfontein Conference. In fact, the proposed 
reforms were subsequently described by the Boer Government as 
“more extensive than those put forward by the High Commissioner 
at the Bloemfontein Conference,” in which case one may remark 
on the singular want of foresight which induced the Transvaal 
to reject less extensive proposals at Bloemfontein than were subse- 
quently put forward at Pretoria. 


It was generally admitted that taken by themselves, and treated 
as bon fide, the new Reform Bill proposed by the Transvaal 
Government would have met the needs of the situation, as a 
summary of its provisions shows:—A five years’ franchise as 
proposed by Sir Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein; eight new 
members for the gold-fields in the First Raad; and, if desired, 
the same number in the Second Raad (which, however, is a 
nonentity), making in all ten Outlander representatives in a 
House of thirty-six, and the proportion never to fall below 
one-fourth ; the new electors to have the same right 
of voting for the election of the President and Commandant- 
General as the old electors; the Transvaal Government to receive 
through the British agent and to consider any amendments to this 
Bill which the British Government may think it right to suggest. 
So far so good, but unfortunately Great Britain was invited to 
buy this Reform Bill by undertaking never to interfere again in 
the internal affairs of the Republic, and by renouncing her claim 
to the Suzerainty of the Transvaal, or, in other words, to abandon 
her position as paramount Power in South Africa. She was also 
to consent to submit future differences to arbitration, upon which 
there is less quarrel so long as foreign influence is excluded. Taken 
in connection with the claim put forward by the State Secretary in 
a despatch, that the South African Republic was a “Sovereign 
International State,’ there could be little doubt as to the 
path the Boers desired to tread. By attaching conditions to 
their “concessions,” which the Boer Government knew in 
advance must be rejected by the British Government, the Trans- 
vaal gave the world another specimen of that “Dutch rural 
22* 
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simplicity” which is not unlike Oriental cunning. This generous- 
looking Reform Bill was intended for European advertisement, 
so that the world might see what sacrifices the Boers were 
prepared to make in the interests of peace. The conditions were 
designed to secure its rejection, so that Great Britain might 
be made to appear as an unappeasable ogre bent on gobbling 
up the South African Republic. But in order to maintain their 
pastoral pose before the world the Pretorian oligarchy ought to be 
represented in Europe by someone suitable to the part. Un- 
fortunately for themselves, their agent is Dr. Leyds, who has im- 
pressed many people with his skill but few with his simplicity 
or sincerity. He disseminates palpably false glosses on the 
Anglo-Boer negotiations through the telegraphic agencies—all ot 
which ought to be like Csar’s wife. Happily his misrepresenta- 
tions have ceased to mislead, and the present dodge of linking 
a Reform Bill to an impeachment of British Suzerainty met with 
but mediocre success. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
crushing rebuke to President Kruger than that contained in The 
Cologne Gazette (August 29th), a paper that usually reserves its 
severity for British failings :— 

‘** It is confirmed that the Boers, in the last communication they sent to London, 
broached the question of the British Suzerainty, the abrogation of which is de- 
manded as compensation for further concessions. The Transvaal would thereby 
be placed in the worst imaginable position, We have on frequent occasions 
found ourselves unable to approve of Mr. Chamberlain’s blunt policy, but if the 
Boers formulate such demands, against which all England will rise up hke one 
man, they would thereby confirm Mr, Chamberlain’s contention that a friendly 
settlement is only prevented by the obstinacy of the Boers. If Mr. Kruger, who 
has hitherto been regarded as an intelligent, cautious man, commits himself to 
formulating such demands, one is entitled to give utterance in all seriousness to 
the supposition that he is no longer in his right mind. It is beyond all doubt that 
the men who advocate such an attitude are consciously or unconsciously helping 
the plans of the English war party. In the event of war breaking out on the 
ground of such demands on the part of the Boers, the Transvaal would even 


morally stand quite isolated. Nobody would move a finger to prevent the ruin of 
this ill-advised State.” 


Mr. Chamberlain replied to the Transvaal pretensions by a 
temperate telegram (August 28th) to Sir Alfred Milner (High Com- 
missioner), accepting as much as he could of the Boer proposals :— 
“Her Majesty’s Government assume that the adoption in principle 
of the franchise proposals made by you at Bloemfontein will not be 
hampered by any conditions which would impair their effect, and 
that by proposed increase of seats for the gold-fields, and by other 
provisions, the South African Republic Government intend to grant 
immediate and substantial representation to the Outlanders,” and 
while “unable to appreciate the objections entertained by the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic to a joint commission of en- 
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quiry into the complicated details and technical questions upon 
which the practical effect of the proposals depends,” the British 
Government “will be ready to agree that the British Agent, assisted 
by such other persons as you may appoint, shall make the investiga- 
tion necessary to satisfy them that the result desired will be 
achieved, and, failing this, to enable them to make those suggestions 
which the Government of the South African Republic state that 
they will be prepared to take into consideration.” After pointing 
out the advisability of freeing the Franchise Bill from the registra- 
tion restrictions which accompanied previous proposals, and 
suggesting that it should not be rushed through the Volksraad, 
like its immediate predecessor, before Her Majesty’s Government 
have had time to make suggestions, Mr. Chamberlain adds :— 
“ With regard to the conditions of the Government of the South 
African Republic—first, as regards intervention, Her Majesty’s 
Government hope that the fulfilment of the promises made and 
the just treatment of the Outlanders in future will render unneces- 
sary any further intervention on their behalf, but Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot, of course, debar themselves from their rights 
under the Conventions, nor divest themselves of the ordinary 
obligations of a civilized Power to pruiect its subjects in a foreign 
country from injustice.” Then, “with regard to suzerainty, Her 
Majesty’s Government would refer the Government of the South 
African Republic to the second paragraph of my despatch of 
July 13th.”* In the third place, “ Her Majesty’s Government agree 
to a discussion of the form and scope of a tribunal of arbitration 
from which foreigners and foreign influence are excluded.” For 
this latter purpose Mr. Chamberlain proposed a further conference 
between the High Commissioner and President Kruger at Cape 
Town. “Her Majesty’s Government also desire to remind the 
Government of the South African Republic that there are other 
matters of difference between the two Governments which will not 
be settled by the grant of political representation to the Outlanders, 
and which are not proper subjects for reference to arbitration. It 
is necessary that these should be settled concurrently with the 
questions now under discussion, and they will form, with the 
question of arbitration, proper subjects for consideration at the pro- 
posed conference.” 


In the early days of September the outlook for peace was ex- 
ceedingly black, and it appeared as if the firebrands of the Trans- 
vaal had got the upper hand and would succeed in precipitating 


* In this document Mr. Chamberlain had stated that the Transvaal’s officially 
formulated claim to be treated as ‘‘a Sovereign International State” was not 
warranted by law or history, and was ‘‘ wholly inadmissible.” 
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hostilities. The Boer Government suddenly became offensive. 
A great sensation was caused by the arrest of one of the most 
active Outlanders, Mr. Pakeman, the editor of the Leader, on a 
charge of high treason, and the attempted arrest of Mr. Money- 
penny, the able and intrepid Times correspondent, who is also 
editor of the Johannesburg Star. The latter, however, had 
received warning of the intentions of Dr. Smuts, the Transvaal 
Attorney-General, and was able to make his escape, as he subse- 
quently avowed in an entertaining account in The Times, owing to 
the “utter imbecility of the detectives.” Mr. Moneypenny is an 
essentially moderate man of excellent judgment, who does not over- 
state his case. For this very reason he has been one of the Boer 
Government’s most deadly critics, and has for some time been on 
the Black List, consisting of those Outlanders who would be 
pounced upon in the event of war. So his escape and the capture 
of his less fortunate colleague greatly aggravated the local alarm. 
The exodus from the Rand increased from day to day, and the 
distress of those who remained behind visibly deepened. Offices 
closed, mines were shut down, prices rose. Johannesburg 
became for all intents and purposes a beleaguered city, and it 
has remained in that condition ever since, while the conditions 
of existence for those who could not afford to get away have be- 
come more painful every day. Nor was the political position 
improved by the debate which took place in the Volksraad 
(September 5th) on a motion asking for an explanation regarding 
the concentration of British troops on the borders of the Transvaal 
and the stoppage of arms at Delagoa Bay, when violent and 
irrelevant attacks were made on the British, one speaker affirming 
that he could furnish many “ proofs of outrages and murders com- 
mitted by British troops in 1876 and 1880, when whole families 
had been killed by underground mines blowing up, and scores of 
people had lost their lives. Facts like these made him distrust 
the presence of the British on the border.” Another professed to 
believe that Great Britain was about to make a raid on the 
Transvaal, while a Progressive Member declared that “It was 
opposed to Christian principles to conduct friendly negotiations and 
at the same time to mobilize troops ””—an observation with a con- 
siderable recoil on the Transvaal Government which has been 
unremitting in its military preparations for several months past, 
and according to the very motion before the House, was at that 


moment seeking to import arms vid the neutral port of Delagoa 
Bay. 


A British Cabinet Council was summoned for September 8th to 
consider the Transvaal Government’s reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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latest despatch—the substance of which has been given on a 
previous page—and to consider the general situation. Prior to 
the meeting of the Cabinet, a characteristic summary of this 
new Boer despatch was published in the usual roundabout 
way, viz., the Transvaal agency in Brussels. It was a model 
of ambiguity, giving neither a plain “yes” nor a plain “no” to 
the clear and categorical questions of Mr. Chamberlain, but it was 
interspersed throughout with the expression of pacific hopes, 
which probably represent the views of some of the more responsible 
burghers, but whether power and responsibility are in the same 
hands in the South African Republic is becoming an exceedingly 
doubtful question. On the one hand, “the Transvaal hopes that 
these declarations will still lead to a good understanding and to a 
solution of existing difficulties”; on the other, “in regard to the 
question of suzerainty, the Government refers to its despatch of 
April 16th, 1898, and considers it superfluous again to repeat it.” 
Again, “the Government is very desirous of satisfying Great 
Britain in regard to the Electoral Law and the representation of the 
mining districts,” but it “considers that its proposals (for the five 
years franchise) are annulled, and finds it unnecessary to submit 
them to the Volksraad and to the people.” So with regard to the 
proposed enquiry into the Franchise Law, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment appears to be both willing and unwilling, and with regard 
to the Conference, “will wait ulterior proposals.” The authors 
of that despatch were evidently desperately anxious to gain time 
and to placate their Jingos without provoking an actual rup- 
ture. There is nothing peculiar in such a position, which is 
liable to occur in every country where public opinion, however 
restricted, is a factor to be reckoned with. As a reply, how- 
ever, it was no reply, and it did not carry the negotiations 
another step. It is worth noting that while this Boer manifesto was 
being circulated in Europe a prominent official of the Transvaal 
Government, who is supposed to be an enlightened man, the dis- 
closure of whose name, we are told, “ would create infinite surprise,” 
was expressing the local view, “Don’t worry; we've licked the 
English twice already, and we'll give them such a flogging this 
time as they never got.” 


Another unpleasant sign was that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment had allowed itself to be coerced into asking the 
High Commissioner for a quite unnecessary explanation 
as to the mobilization of British troops, and had _ received 
this inevitable reply: “I do not know what Mr. Reitz 
(State Secretary) refers to when he alludes to the massing 
of troops. This must be British troops in South Africa, 
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the position and numbers of which are no secret; but it is a 
matter of common knowledge that these are here in order to pro- 
tect British interests and make provision against eventualities.” 
Sir Alfred Milner’s reply was read out in the Volksraad, where it 
led to another extraordinary debate, the speakers vying one with 
another in heated invective. It is worth recording as showing the 
kind of people we have to deal with. Mr. Lombard said: “The 
fire was bound to start, so let them set it alight, and let it burn out 
quickly. War would be better than the present state of affairs.” Mr. 
du Toit said: “ We were asked not to use insulting language, but 
it is impossible to speak of Mr. Chamberlain without insulting him,” 
adding, “ Mr. Chamberlain must remember that when the Raad 
members spoke they spoke as men, and not when they had had a 
lot of whisky,” and explained, “If Mr. Chamberlain keeps on in this 
way the Transvaal will have to give him some Mauser pills, which 
are a good purgative.” He urged immediate war. Mr. Wolmarans, 
a meimber of the Executive, declared that the burghers would not 
go a hair’s-breadth further. President Kruger suggested that Mr. du 
Toit had gone too far, ut without moderating subsequent speakers. 
Mr. Van Rensburg refused to be calm any longer. “It seemed to 
him that Mr. Chamberlain did not believe in a deity, otherwise he 
would not speak in the way he did, for it must lead to the shedding 
of blood.” Mr. Wolmarans urged the Raad not to declare war as 
the majority seemed to wish. Mr. Steyn affirmed that “the time 
had come for the Raad to adjourn, so that the members might go 
home and prepare to start for the border.” Mr. Botha pleasantly 
insinuated that Mr. Chamberlain was influenced by the fact of his 
brother being chairman of Kynoch’s (Limited) in opposition to 
Nobels in the Dynamite matter,’ while Mr. Loew described 
the British as “a nation of robbers and raiders.” The answer to all 
these absurd effusions is, that they would never have been uttered 
if the Volksraad had had sufficient intelligence to open its doors to 
even five Outlander members at any time during the last four years. 
The crisis is solely due to the pig-headed obstinacy of the Trans- 
vaalers in imposing a political boycott against the new-comers. But, 
naturally, no member had the moral courage to point out this 
elementary fact. President Kruger closed the debate in a 
thoroughly Krugerian speech, which is somewhat nauseating to 
read when one realizes that his constant appeals to the Almighty 


are made on behalf of one of the most corrupt oligarchies on the 
face of the earth :— 


“Might was not right, but right was might. He was convinced of the 
justice of the Transvaal’s cause. He knew that the Lord ruled, and was 
righteous, and would give a good judgment in the dispute. . . . If Mr. 
Chamberlain stood before the countenance of God, his own conscience must 
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acknowledge that there was no suzerainty. All depended upon the reply re- 
ceived from the Colonial Secretary to the last despatch. If Mr. Chamberlain 
repeated the invitation to the Conference, Mr. Kruger said that he was ready to 
send his commissioner. He had given much away already. He had given jacket 
and trousers, and the only thing left was independence. He and Mr. Chamber- 
lain were only arbitrators in the present dispute, but God was the final arbitrator. 
He hoped that the Raad would wait until the reply to the last despatch of the 
Transvaal Government had been received, and if the preposal for a conference 
should be renewed, then the Transvaal would do its best to meet the other side. 
God held the hearts of the people in His hand, and if the people called on Him 
He would respond. He ruled the lot of all. The President concluded by ex- 
pressing the earnest hope that Mr. Chamberlain’s heart would be changed.” 


Such being the situation when the Cabinet assembled on Sep- 
tember 8th, Ministers wisely decided on addressing a further 
despatch to the Transvaal Government, reiterating the British 
demands so plainly that even the simplest of Boers could not 
affect to misunderstand them, and so temperately as to commend 
them to all foreigners of good faith, while requesting an unequivo- 
cal and immediate answer. At the same time the Cabinet resolved 
on sending substantial reinforcements—an Indian contingent of 
10,000 men—to South Africa so as to redress the present iilitary 
inequality between the parties, to disabuse the Boers of the idea 
that we were bluffing, also to protect British colonies against 
possible raids. This despatch was read in the Volksraad on Sep- 
tember 12th, and was at first rumoured to be an ultimatum lead- 
ing to immediate war. When published, however, it was seen to 
be not only moderate in tone but likewise moderate in character, 
so uch so that those who were most anxious to curse Mr. Cham- 
berlain relapsed into blessing Lord Salisbury. While refusing to 
buy a Franchise Bill from the Transvaal Government by waiving 
Great Britain’s claim to the Suzerainty and according the Trans- 
vaal the status of “a Sovereign International State,” Her Majesty's 
Government declared their willingness to accept the last Franchise 
Bill offered by the Boers, provided it be not “ encumbered by con- 
ditions which will nullify the intention to give substantial im- 
mediate representation to the Outlanders,” and on the assumption 
that, “as stated by the British Agent, the new members of the 
Volksraad will be permitted to use their own language.” The pro- 
posed Bill therefore summarises thus :— 

1. A five years’ franchise. 

2. A quarter representation in the Volksraad for the gold-fields. 

3. Equality of the Dutch and English in the Volksraad. 

4. Equality of the old and new burghers in regard to presidential 
and other elections. 

The British despatch adds :—“ Acceptance of these terms by the 
Government of the South African Republic would at once remove 
tension between the two Governments, and would in all probability 
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render unnecessary any further intervention by Her Majesty’s 
Government to secure redress for grievances which the Outlanders 
themselves would be able to bring to the notice of the Executive 
Council and the Volksraad.” 

The despatch concludes thus :— 


** Her Majesty’s Government are increasingly impressed with the danger of 
further delay in relieving the strain which has already caused so much injury to 
the interests of South Africa, and they earnestly press for an immediate and 
definite reply to the present proposal. If it is acceded to they will be ready to 
make immediate arrangements for a further conference between the President and 
the High Commissioner to settle all details of the proposed tribunal of arbitration 
and the questions referred to in my Note of Augusé 30th, which are neither 
Outlander grievances nor questions of the interpretation of the Convention, but 
which might be readily settled by friendly communication between the repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments. If, however, as they most anxiously hope 
will not be the case, the reply of the Government of the South African Republic 
should be negative or inconclusive, I am to state that Her Majesty’s Government 
must reserve to themselves the right to reconsider the situation de novo and to 


formulate their own proposals for final settlement.” 


The publication of the English Note to the Government of 
Pretoria was followed by a widespread recognition of its reasonable- 
ness and a general chorus of exhortation to the Boers to accept it. 
In the first place, the South African News, the organ of the pre- 
sent Afrikander Ministry in Cape Colony, urged the Transvaal 
seriously to consider the proposals of the Imperial Government, 
and pointed out that there is no injustice in a five years’ franchise. 
While admitting that the conduct of Great Britain has been 
marked by misapprehension of the state of things in the 
Transvaal, the South African News urges the Republic to re- 
member that Great Britain owes a responsibility to the people of 
South Africa. If the Transvaal is afraid of losing its flag by the 
introduction of new burghers this friendly organ suggests an 
enactment which appears to us quite reasonable, to the effect that 
such a change shall only be possible with the consent of seven- 
tenths of the burghers through a plebiscite in two or three succes- 
sive years. It concludes by earnestly counselling the Transvaal to 
think long’and solemnly before taking a step by which it would 
lose the priceless benefit of arbitration. “Mr. Chamberlain,” it 
adds, “says things with some want of tact, but let the Transvaal 
reflect that Australia, Canada, and the Cape are not sovereign States, 
yet Great Britain never dreams of interfering with them.” A caucus 
meeting of Afrikanders held in Cape Town appears to have arrived 
at a similar decision, which was reflected in an article in Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s paper Ons Land, and also in an urgent representation made 
by the Bond President to President Kruger. The Cologne Gazette 
pronounced the British Note to be clear and definite, without being 
unnecessarily harsh in tone, and did not consider that its demands 
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“go further than is absolutely necessary for the Outlanders ;” 
while the National Zeitung (Berlin) viewed our demands as 
“quite moderate and of such a nature as to be acceptable to the 
Transvaal, while the form in which they are made is courteous and 
conciliatory.” It was even reported,though subsequently denied ,that 
M. Delcassé, the French Foreign Minister, had directed the French 
Consul-General in the Transvaal to use his influence in favour of 
the acceptance of Mr. Chamberlain’s terms, while so hostile a 
paper as the Vemps gave similar counsel in order that “Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plans might be foiled. The Transvaal, now 
called upon to grant to the Outlanders what it offered them a 
month ago, has only to refer back to this offer, renew it, and 
accept a conference. We venture to believe that a step so dignified 
and so wise would prodigiously embarrass Mr. Chamberlain, ensure 
the maintenance of peace, and put the railers—and, what is better, 
impartial judges—on the side of the South African Republic.” 
Even the pro-Boer party in England recognized the moderation 
of the British Government, and Mr. Morley declared emphati- 
cally at Manchester: “We are now in this position, that the 
Transvaal, in my judgment, cannot withdraw from the five years’ 
franchise. . . . I would not draw back from the five years’ 
franchise, would not draw back from giving the franchise under 
conditions which makes that franchise, as the Government 
demands, the immediate means of representation in the South 
African Assembly.” 


In spite of all this excellent advice from quarters where there is 
not the faintest desire to see the British aggrandized at the expense 
of the Boers, it will not surprise those who have read the recent 
debates in the Volksraad to learn that the Transvaal Government 
returned an unfavourable and uncompromising reply to the 
studiously moderate demands of Her Majesty’s Government (five 
years’ franchise, quarter representation, simple registration, and 
equality of languages, and equality of old and new burghers 
in other elections). Indeed, we do not think that anyone can 
read the reply without realizing that there is a formidable war 
party in the South African Republic which, nursed on remem- 
brances of Majuba Hill, Laing’s Nek, and Krugersdorp, is thirsting 
for another chance of thrashing the British, The ambition to 
repeat Majuba is at least as strong as that to wipe it out. As 
one of our Continental critics mildly expressed it, “The Trans- 
vaal’s reply can hardly be brought into harmony with a sincere love 
of peace.” We had asked for a clear answer to certain demands; 
but on all the demands on which we got a clear answer it was a 
clear refusal, on the others the answer.was temporarizing or incon- 
clusive. In the first place, the Transvaal refused to renew its 
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own proposal of a five years’ franchise, which we had avowed 
our willingness to accept as a solution of the controversy. 
Therefore that to which even Mr. Morley regarded the Trans- 
vaal as pledged is withdrawn, and instead we are invited 
to recur to one of the earlier and more illiberal Franchise proposals 
as a basis of negotiation. The truth is that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment had published an offer with the idea of impressing the world 
with their conciliatory spirit, but it was in no sense bona fide, 
as they knew that if submitted to the Volksraad it would 
be summarily rejected unless coupled with conditions which 
Great Britain has steadily repudiated. The suggestion that the 
ingenuous Boers had been duped by the machiavelian British 
Agent (Mr. Conyngham Greene) into believing that Great Britain 
would purchase the enfranchisement of the Outlanders by recogniz- 
ing the Transvaal as a Sovereign International State is on the face 
of it absurd. Nor is it rendered less absurd by the following 
passage in the despatch, showing that in any proposed extension 
of the Franchise the Transvaal Government count on being able 
to take away with one hand what they have given with the 
other :—* This Government has noticed with surprise the asser- 
tion that it had intimated to British Agent that the new members 
to be chosen for South African Republic Volksraad should be 
allowed to use their own language. If it is thereby intended that 
this Government would have agreed that any other than the lan- 
guage of the country would have been used in the deliberations of 
the Volksraad, it wishes to deny same in the strongest manner. 
Leaving aside the fact that it is not competent to introduce any such 
radical change, they have up to now not been able to understand 
the necessity or even advisability of making a recommendation to 
the Volksraad in the spirit suggested. Hence also the immediate 
and express denial given to British Agent by State Attorney to 
any question of that nature.” This simply means that if any Out- 
landers succeed in getting a vote they are at any rate to be 
denied a voice in the government of the country. It would be 
interesting to have the opinion of French Canadians or Colonial 
Afrikanders upon this stipulation that any Outlanders elected to 
the Volksraad shall be denied the right to use their own language 
and shall be restricted to the particular Dutch dialect which is 
talked in the Transvaal! 


On receiving the refusal of Pretoria Her Majesty’s Government 
were committed by the terms of their previous despatch to reconsider 
the whole Transvaal problem de novo. For this purpose a Cabinet 
Council was held on September 22nd. Prior to its meeting there 
had been an ominous development on the part of the Orange Free 
State, which helped to explain the stiffness of the Kruger Govern- 
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ment. Sir Alfred Milner had sent a very courteous and friendly 
telegram (September 19th) to President Steyn (Orange Free State), 
of which the following are the important passages :— 


‘*T have the honour to inform your Honour that it has been deemed advisable 
by the Imperial military authorities to send a detachment of troops ordinarily 
stationed at Cape Town to assist in securing the line of communication between 
the colony and the British territories to the north. As the force, or a portion of 
it, may be stationed near the borders of the Free State, I think it desirable to 
acquaint your Honour with the movement and the reasons thereof, in order to pre- 
vent misconception on the part of the burghers of the Free State as to the object 
which the military authorities have in view. The movement in question is in no 
way directed against the Free State, nor is it due to any anxiety as to the inten- 
tions of the Free State, as I rest fully satisfied with the declarations contained in 
your Honouvr’s letter of August 16th. 

“I take this opportunity of making a general statement of the attitude 

the Imperial Government at the present juncture, which, in view of 
the many misapprehensions current on the subject, the Imperial Government 
have authorized me to convey to your Honour. The Imperial Government 
are still hopeful of a friendly settlement of the differences which have arisen 
between them and the Transvaal. But if this hope should, unfortunately, 
be disappointed, the Imperial Government look to the Free State to preserve 
strict neutrality and to prevent military intervention by any of its citizens. They 
are prepared to give formal assurances that in that case the integrity of the 
Free State territory will be strictly respected under all circumstances. So far as 
the Imperial Government are aware there is absolutely no cause to justify any dis- 
turbance of the friendly relations between Great Britain and the Free State. The 
Imperial Government are animated by the most friendly sentiments towards the 
Free State, and it is entirely untrue that they desire to impair the independence of 
the Republic.” ; 


To this communication, President Steyn replied as follows :— 


‘‘In reply to your Excellency’s telegram of to-day, I share your Excellency’s 
hopefulness that a friendly settlement of the differences which have arisen between 
the Imperial Government and the Transvaal will be arrived at. I cannot even 
now see that those differences justify the use of force as the only solution. Both 
on this account, and seeing the existing state of tension here as elsewhere in 
South Africa, I regret the intention of the Imperial Government to send a detach- 
ment of troops ordinarily stationed at Cape Town northward with the view of 
having the same, or a portion thereof, stationed near the border of the Free 
State. While the Free State will still continue to do all in its power to allay 
excitement, I cannot help impressing upon your Excellency the fact that if the 
proposed course is pursued, following as it will upon other military preparations 
near the borders, it is not improbable that it will be considered by the burghers as 
a menace to the Free State, and in any ease will naturally create a strong feeling 
of distrust and unrest. If any unwished-for development should arise therefrom, 
the responsibility would not rest with this Government. 

**T will submit your Excellency’s telegram to the Volksraad on Thursday, 
Meanwhile I beg to assure your Excellency that this Government would view 
with deep regret any disturbance of those friendly relations which have hitherto 
existed between Great Britain and this State.” 


President Steyn followed up this unsatisfactory telegram with 
a long speech in the Free State Raad, containing an offensive 
attack on Mr. Conyingham Greene, and accusing the British 
Government of bad faith. He was disinclined to advise the 
Transvaal to accept the British demands, and he had convened tl.e 
Raad because it could not be a matter of indifference to them to 
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see the Transvaal in trouble. The Free State were bound by 
treaty to afford assistance to the Transvaal, and it was for the Raad 
to determine the Republic’s attitude. From a purely military 
point of view it is considered an advantage to Great Britain that 
the Orange Free State should throw in its lot with the Transvaal 
in the event of hostilities. From a political point of view it would 
be deplorable. 


The result of the Cabinet’s reconsideration of the South African 
question has not been made public as we go to press. Mr. 
Chamberlain has, however, addressed a Note (22nd September) to 
Sir Alfred Milner which is a model of statesmanship, common-sense, 
and tact. Should the Boers at the eleventh hour recover their reason, 
the door is still left open to them, as it ought to be until the first 
shot is fired. On the other hand, there can be no question of 


_ Her Majesty’s Government withdrawing the hand so slowly and 


solemnly put to the plough. Hyper-sensitive supporters, who 
may always be relied upon to counsel a retreat whenever the real 
pinch comes, and who are now engaged in exhorting Ministers to 
solve their difficulties with the Boers by a base betrayal of 
the Outlanders, have spoken too late, and will exercise no in- 
fluence upon the crisis. There will be no war unless the local 
fire-eaters have effectively captured the Transvaal Government, 
of which, unfortunately, we have lately seen much evidence. M. 
Maurice Leudet, an able and generally hostile critic of British 
policy, fully appreciates this in his last article in the Figaro of 
September 26th :—* While declining to recognize that the Trans- 
vaal is a Sovereign State, the British Government declares that it 
has no desire to intervene in its internal affairs.* Moreover, he 


* Here is the actual passage in Mr. Chamberlain’s Note :—‘‘ Her Majesty’s 
Government have on more than one occasion repeated their assurances that they 
have no desire to interfere in any way with independence of South African 
Republic, provided that the conditions on which it was granted are honourably 
observed in the spiritand in the letter, and they have offered as part of a general 
settlement to give a complete guarantee against any attack upon that indepemd- 
ence either from within any part of the British dominions or from the territory of 
a Foreign State. 

‘*They have not asserted any rights of irterference in the internal affairs of 
the Republic other than those which are derived from the Conventions between the 
two countries, or which belong to every neighbouring Government (and especially 
to one which has a largely predominant interest in the adjacent territories) for the 
protection of its subjects and of its adjoining possessions. But they have been 
compelled by the action of Government of the South African Republic, who have 
in their Note of 9th May, 1899, asserted the right of the Republic to be a Sovereign 
International State, absolutely to deny and repudiate this claim. 

**The object which Her Majesty’s Government have had in view in the recent 
negotiations has been stated in a manner which cannot admit of misapprehension, 
viz., to obtain such a substantial and immediate representation for the Outlanders 
in the South African Republic as Her Majesty’s Government hoped would relieve 
them from any necessity for further interference on their behalf, and would enable 
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(Mr. Chamberlain) intimates clearly to President Kruger that the 
latest British proposals must be regarded as a minimum. Mr. 
Kruger will have to answer very promptly if he does not wish 
the British Government to send an ultimatum next Friday 
September 29th). Although feeling runs very high among his 
entourage, where there may be expectations of international com- 
plications and the intervention of some Great Power, we believe 
that President Kruger will not face with a light heart the war 
which threatens his country. The assurances of Great Britain 
regarding the Transvaal enable him to yield. The National 
Zeitung, of Berlin, a semi-official journal, has but confirmed what 
we have already written here, viz. that no Continental Power will 
interfere in the conflict between England and the Transvaal, and 
that South African affairs do not concern them. The Novosti, of 
St. Petersburg, in its turn, expresses the same opinion, which is also 
that of the French Government, as of all the other Governments. 
Europe has quite enough with its own affairs without troubling 
about those of other people. If war were declared we should 
witness an unequal struggle. The hostilities would last a 
long time and would cost Great Britain much money, but the issue 
would not be doubtful and the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State would finally succumb.” 


Those who imagine, or affect to imagine, that the Johannes- 
burgers are bloated capitalists, who are anxious to maintain a 
ruinous war scare for market purposes, should read an obviously 
bona fide letter, written by “one of the much-abused Outlanders,” 
in The Spectator of September 23rd. There have been few more 
useful suggestive contributions to the controversy. A Londoner 
by birth and education, the writer went out to Johannesburg eleven 
years ago. “A pro-Boer, and an admirer of Mr. Gladstone, and am 
still the same, although I ain no politician.” He adds: “I am not 
a member of the South African League; I have never speculated 
on the Stock Exchange, nor do I hold shares in any company. I 
have lived entirely by my profession.” Surely here is a valuable 
witness—a professional man, who has lived in Johannesburg for 
eleven years, and is neither a speculator nor a Jingo. He adds: “I 
write mainly on behalf of the Transvaal, the Boer proper, and the 
native. I therefore put the following questions to those who take 
the part of the Boer Government, and encourage it in its bad policy 
by public utterances and otherwise. If they answer these questions 
according to facts, and not to their own taste, they will see that 


the Outlanders to secure for themselves that fair and just treatment which was 
formally promised to them in 1881, and which Her Majesty intended to secure for 


them when she granted the privilege of self-government to the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal.” 


| 
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Party politics have led them to wrong the very people whose cause 
they propose to espouse :— 

“1, The Boer Government has been in power for eighteen years. 
What has it done to develop the country? Does the want of 
development interfere with the progress of the sub-continent ? 

“2. The Boers, being a pastoral and agricultural people, are de- 
pendent upon the soil. What has been done to keep them in this 
way by irrigation, Xe. ? 

“ 3. Speaking generally of the people, are they any better off than 
the animals they tend, and what are their children growing up? 

“4. Although there are twenty thousand farms in the Transvaal, 
why is it necessary to import flour, meat and scores of other 
food stutis, which might be grown or produced in the country, for 
the soil is of the richest description, and it is possible all the year 
round for the sowers and reapers to meet in the same field ? 

“5, What has been the attitude of the Boer Government since 
1884 towards Great Britain? Has it not been one of continued 
antagonism, as proved by many breaches of the Convention in the 
spirit if not in the letter, by the treatment of the British subjects 
invited here by Mr. Kruger in 1884, also by the Boer Government 
association with the Afrikander Bond, the one supporting the 
other. One of the present Cape Ministers, a Bondsman, stated 
that ‘the avowed object of the Bond was the supremacy of the 
Transvaal in South Africa.’ 

“6. What is the status of the native? Are the laws so framed, 
as in the ucighbouring Colonies, to raise him above the brute 
creation ? 

“7. The State Attorney was asked, during the debate on the 
draft Franchise Law, his definition of ‘ dishonouring sentence.’ He 
replied:—‘It would depend not on the sentence of the court per se, 
but on the misdeed itself, whether it would be dishonourable. A 
person might be angry and thrash a native, who might unfor- 
tunately die. He might be sentenced to six month’s imprisonment 
for manslaughter. In this case there would be no dishonouring 
sentence. Should a Government, with such sentences as these, 
have the governing of native races ? 

“8. The ‘illicit liquor traffic’ amongst the natives is a terrible 
curse, ruining them body and soul. Should England’s efforts to 
wipe out the sad stain from one of her dependencies be less than 
in the case of the slave trade ? 

“9. Does a Government’s inexperience, distaste for civilization, or 
susceptibilities as regards the independence of the country in any 
way form an excuse for its misgoverning a country as large as 
France, with a population of some 78,000 Boers, 210,000 Outlanders, 


to say nothing cf thousands of natives? (These figures are from 
the Staats Almanack).” 


